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CHAPTER I. 



The late rector of Eagleton was descended from an old and 
highly respectable family in the north of England. His friends 
had long considered him a confirmed bachelor, when he became 
acquainted with an amiable woman, in every respect suited to 
be the companion of his future life, to whom he was soon after- 
wards united. Fifleen years of tranquil happiness had elapsed, 
when, after a short illness, the death of Mrs. Mordaunt left her 
sorrowing husband with an only child, a promising youth, wjio. 
had nearly completed his fifteenth year. From that period he 
tcscHrvd to dcrvic htmseif, when not occupied by parochial du- 
ties, to the education of his son, looking to him for that domes- 
tic happiness and society which he had previously been accus- 
tomed to enjoy in the company of his deceased wife. In con- 
sequence of this determination, Henry Mordaunt wks removed 
from Winchester College, where, as a commoner, he had hem 
during four years making all the progress his father could v^m 
in every branch of classical learning. 

The rector, being himself a person of talent and erudition, 
took every possible pains to prepare his son for the University, 
who, on his part, inheriting his father's abilities, and being anx- 
ious to distinguish himself, repaid his care by making the most 
rapid improvement ; consequently, when he went to college, 
few young men of his own age could compete with him in classic 
lore, or, what is equally useful in the world, though perhaps 
not so highly estimated at the University, general knowledge. 

Mr. Mordaunt lived to see the young student attain the high- 
est academical honors, and then — after having passed a long life 
in dispensing good to all within his reach — he sank into the 
grave — regrett^ by his numerous friends, and deeply lamented 
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by those parishioners who, during nearly half a century, had 
heard the soundest doctrine from his lips. 

At the death of his father, young Mordaunt found himself pos- 
sessed of the advowson of Eagleton, worth about eight hundred 
per annum, and ten thonsasd .pounds in the funds. Not being 
yet old enough to take orders, a friend was placed in temporary 
possession of the living, whilst its owner spent that time, which 
must necessarily intervene before he could undertake the duty, 
in seeing such parts of the united kingdom as were most worthy 
of notice, the continent not then being open to the English. 

In the course of his tour, he visited a distant relative, where, 
among several other visitors, he met Mrs.«and Miss Damer, the 
widow and daughter of a gallant officer of that name, who had, 
during the infancy of the latter, been killed in battle. Mary 
Damer was uncommonly pretty, with modest, gentle, unobtru- 
sive manners. Brought up in retirement, by a sensible and judi- 
cious parent, she appeared exactly calculated to make a uian 
like Mordaunt happy. Every body tiiought so, and, what is not 
always the case, the young man himself seemed of tbe same opin* 
ion ; and, if her friends might judge from the blushing che^ 
and downcast eye with which she usually hailed his approach, 
the young lady entirely concurred with them. 

Afler sp^iding a month together, application was made for 
Mrs. Darner's consent to the addresses of Mordaunt, to which 
she readily acceded, saying, that the high character he bore gave 
her every reason to expect for her daughter as ranch hiqipiness 
as could fairly be anticipated in this chequered scene of good 
and ill. 

As soon as Mr. Mordaunt could be ordained, his union with 
Mary Damer took place ; almost immediately after which they 
jUpceeded to Eagleton, where the young clergyman was to offi- 
^Me as curate to his friend until he was able to take priest's 
orders. 

The newly-married pair set out in life with every prospect of 
happiness. Their residence, which in outward appearance was 
simply elegant, and which contained in its interior every necefr- 
sary comfort, was situated on an emin^M^e gently sloping to* 
wards the Lake of Ullswater, the diversified scenery of which 
far exceeds in beauty that of any other English lake. 

Prior to his marriage, Mordaunt had proposed that Mrs. Da- 
mer should reside with her daughter and himself, when she re* 
plied, '' I sensibly feel the kindness of the proposal, although ] 
cannot accept it. The old and young are better separate, since, 
perhaps, without being aware of it, I might sometimes forged 
that I was qot mistress of my daughter's house ; besides which 
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old age is usually attended by infirmities that require greater 
allowance than the young and healthy are at all times inclined 
to make — " 

'' But, my dear madam/' exclaimed Henry Mordaunt, inter- 
rupting her with a smile, *' you surely do not mean to say that 
you are either infirm or old ? and, were you both, I think, if I 
know either Mary or myself, those circumstances would only 
be incentives to more anxious and constant attention on our 
part." , 

Mrs. Damer replied, as tears filled her usually serene, yet 
^ intelligent, eyes, " I firmly believe you, my dear Henry. I do 
not mean to infer that I am now either old or infirm — for I am 
truly thankful to say that I enjoy excellent health — ^yet, should 
my life be spared, I must expect the infirmities of age, to which 
I will fully admit it is the duty of the young to administer ; but 
I wish to have a home of my own, where I can indulge all my 
little whims without interfering with those of others ; yet I 
could not bear to be separated altogether from that child, who 
has formed my care and joy during eighteen years. My plan, 
therefore, is, if it meet your approbation, to purchase a cottage 
very near you, with a garden, and land sufficient to keep my 
cows, no matter how poor a residence, since to alter and im- 
prove, or, if necessary, to pull down and rebuild it, will merely 
be an amusement. Thus I shall be able daily to see my daugh- 
ter, without feeling myself an incumbrance or restraint upon 
any one." 

Many similar conversations took place before Mr. Mordaunt 
could feel reconciled to Mrs. Damer's living alone. Butj as 
she appeared resolved to pursue the plan which her good sense 
led her to think was most for the happiness of all parties, he at 
length ceased to expostulate on the subject, and set out for 
Eagleton to look out for a residence suited to her wishes. At 
a short distance from the rectory was a pretty cottage, whicl, 
together with a few acres of land, had been occupied by two 
ladies, who becoming tired of seclusion were desirous of part- 
ing with it. It was, Henry Mordaunt thought, exactly calcu- 
lated for Mrs. Damer, who, after having given ten thousand 
pounds to her daughter, retained such a competency as to ad- 
mit of her having not merely the comforts but the elegancies of 
life. 

Mrs. Damer took possession of her new residence within a 
few weeks after the marriage of her daughter, who had with 
her husband arrived at Eagleton the preceding day, afler a short 
excursion. 

Mr. Mordaunt admired his lovely wife as much as man could 

1* 
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.admire woman. He laved her, not only for her beauty, but for 
her modest J, her gentleness, her devotion to himself*— he loved 
her, not alone for the attractions she possessed, but for those 
which he believed her to possess ! To oppose any wish ex- 
{>ressed by her he thought impossible ; consequently she, who 
had been accustomed to pay implicit deference to the judg- 
ment of her very sensible parent, began occasionally to dispute 
that of her equally su]>erior husband. Yet, while she ventured 
to oppose his opinions and wishes^ her manner was so gentle . 
and modest, and she looked so attractive, that, whilst resigning 
his better judgment to her's, he would inwardly say, " Who v 
could resist the wishes or attempt to refute the arguments of so 
lovely a woman V* 

Mrs. Damer soon perceived the rock upon which Mordaunt 
was likely to split, and told him that such extreme indulgence 
would cause her daughter, like a spoiled child, to be dissatis- 
fied with all within her reach, and to wish for what was not to 
be attained ; but, as her son-in-law assured her in reply, '' that 
his Mary could never be unreasonable,'' she thought it more 
prudent not again to speak on the subject, although she trem- 
bled for the result of such unqualified indulgence. 

The young couple passed the first few years of their wedded 
life without any material alloy to their happiness. Each re- 
volving year brought with it an addition to their family circle, 
which was joyfully welcomed, and the birth of twins was re- 
ceived with only double pleasure. 

More engaging children were never seen than those of the 
youthful pair, when they were attacked by one of those disor- 
ders of infancy which so frequently prove fatal, and which in a 
few days deprived them of one girl and two boys — ^fhe remaining 
four girls being with difiiculty rescued from the grasp of death. 

The parents deeply mourned this severe dispensation ; but, 
as years rolled on, this heavy domestic affliction, though never 
to be forgotten, ceased to be felt with that poignancy of grief 
with which it had at first been attended. The twins were re- 
markably beautiful, and resembled each other so strongly, that 
only by their wearing particular colors could they be distin- 
guished, except by those intimately acquainted with every turn 
of their countenances. The constitutions of both were deli- 
cate, and from their sod blue'eyes shone an expression so sweety 
60 heavenly, that it was impossible to ^k at them without 
a fear that beings so lovely, so amiable, and yet so fragile, were 
not formed to dwell long in this sublunary sphere. Doated upon 
by their parents, and equally beloved bytheir two younger na^ 
lers^ these amiable and interesting girls daily improved in ever^ 
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feminine aecomplishment. 'Their education was carried on, 
under the superintendence of their excellent father, by a clever 
and accomplished person, the widow of an officer, named Stew- 
art, to whom a comfortable home was a principal object. Hav- 
ing been several years abroad, she spoke French fluently, and 
was otherwise quite as accomplished as Mffi Mordaunt consi- 
dered necessary, at the same time that she possessed the mor^ 
important requisites of sound religious opinions and high prin- 
•ciple. 

The twins, who were nanied Maria and Harriet, had attained 
4heir fifleenth year ; when, one beautiful iutumnal evening, as 
all the family, with the exception of Mr. Mordaunt, were walk- 
ing on the banks of Ulls water, near that part on which the lit- 
tle pleasure boat was moored, their sister Mary exclaimed — 
** What a delightful evening for going upon the water, mamma I" 

" Oh, charming !" replied Mrs. Mordaunt ; *' and I am so 
tired with walking-— come, let us get into the boat." 

'^ Bo not you think it will be hazardous," observed Mrs. 
Stewart, ** as we are females only ? perhaps ypu will allow 
me to retjirn for one of the servants ?" 

" No, ng/* relied Mrs. Mordaunt, " we should lose so 
m(||h time — many women go across the Lake quite alone, and 
we can all row — it will be delightful, the evening is so serene 
and beautiful-— come, girls, untie the rope." 
^' Her daughters were, of course, pleased with any thing that 
looked like a frolic, and Mrs. Stewart felt that she could say no 
more, with propriety, in opposition to the wish of the party. 
Untying the rope which fastened the boat proved a more ardu- 
ous undertaking than Mrs. Mordaunt had anticipated, and the 
idea must have been relinquished, had not an old man come to 
their assistance, and seen them safely embarked. Joyously 
the lovely group quitted the shore, taking the light oars alter- 
nately, while they merrily laughed and gaily sang. The young 
people, being heated by the exertion qf rowing, had thrown 
their bonnets off, letting their fine glossy hair wanton in the 
light breeze ; their cheeks were flushed with the unusual la- 
bor, and their eyes brilliant Mrith animation and pleasure. 
Mrs. Mordaunt, as lively as her children, and almost as lovely, 
laughed and sang as they did ; and Mrs. Stewart, forgetting 
her former apprehensions in the pleasure of seeing the happi- 
ness of those around her, and in the extreme cahnness of the 
water, on the surface of which not the slightest ripple could be 
discerned, thought that a more beautiful group or scene could 
scarcely be imagined. 

As the boat slowly conveyed them down the Lake^ Mrs. Mor- 
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. ^ daunt said, "We will go to Airey- Force, for I have not been 
there this autumn.'' 

** I should like it so much^ mamma," exclaimed Emma, the 
youngest chil4, then suddenly checking herself and looking 
grave, " but perhaps papa will be uneasy, as he does not know 
we are on the watec^^and I have heard him say he thinks ladies 
should not go in a boat by themselves." 

" Papa will know nothing about it until we return, and then 
we shall amuse him with our adventures. He is gone to see, 
those two old people who are ill ; therefore I dare say we shall 
be at home before him if we rpw a little more earnestly." 

Thus saying, this imprudent mother took one of the oars, 
and, laboring with all her power, while Mrs. Stewart took ^he 
other, thpy soon reached Gobarrow Park. 

They had been so much engrossed in admiring the brilliant 
tints produced by an unusually beautiful setting sun, with the 
varied shades which the bold scenery around them displayed, 
that they scarcely recollected how time had fled. 

" Is not that a black cloud, mamma ?" inquired Maria, 
turning round. 

" No, my lo.ve, only the evening drawing in ; but we shall 
have a fine moon, and the air is so warm that it will be q^ite 
delightful returning by moonlight," replied Mrs. Mordaunt. 

** Surely," observed Mrs. Stewart, ** that is a cloud, and the 
sultriness of the air makes me apprehend a thunder-storm.^ 
Do you not think, my dear madam, that it would be more pru- 
dent to return as quickly as possible ?" 

*' Nonsense," replied Mrs. Mordaunt, laughing and jumping 
out of the boat as she spoke ; ''I had hoped that you had re- 
sided long enough amongst us to have conquered your fears. I 
was a coward myself when I first came to Eagleton ; but when 
I saw that the residents^ in genera], were a sort of half amphi- 
Mous race, I became ashamed of my fears, and am now as cou- 
rageous as any 6f them." 

" I do not think I am'* cowardly , when I can place dependence 
on the mariners," replied Mrs. Stewart, with a smile ; *' but at 
best you must admit that we are but fair weather sailors." 

*' Granted," pursued Mrs. Mordaunt, as the party toiled up 
the hill to the waterfall, " and, as we have fair weather, we shall 
prove excellent bodLt-women .'" 

As they reached the Force, even Mrs. Mordaunt began to 
feel some alarm at the rapidly-increasing gloom, and proposed 
that they should return and re-embark as quickly as possible ; 
but, although they ran down the hill with unusual speed, seated 
themselves in the boat, and rowed, with all their power, utter 
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darkness s^on orertook them. The rain fei^ in torrents, and 
the Lake, which had, a short tin^B before, looked ffinooth as 
glass, now dashed against ihe sides of their slight vessel with a 
force which thi^atened to break it into a thousand pieces. Un*> 
able to see land, they rowej^, quite at ran4gni, until so exhaust* 
ed that^hey were obliged to cease. ^ 

Mrs. Mordaant, who had been so ready to ridicule the ap^re^ 
bension of her more prudent companion, now gave way to an 
'agony of fear, and, by her screams and eKclatnatioBs, almost 4e» 
prived Mrs. Stewart of that presence of oiind which was so re- 
quisite for their preservation, since, by her commands alone, 
were the young people deterred from rushing into the arms of 
" their mother, who, in her despair of rescue, repeatedly cfdled 
upon them to do so, in which case the boat must instantly have 
upset. While in this state of alarm and esdiausttoa^ they felt 
their little bark dash against some hard substance. 

^ Oh, it is land !" exclaimed Mrs. Mordaunt, ia delight ; 
^^ tske the oars — ^row towards it, or we cdiall again be driren 
into the current." 

As she spoke, the boat agidli touelied something, but, as it 
se^ed instantly to recede from thero^ Mrs« Stewart exclaimed, 
" H is the buoy \" 

" Merciful Heaven," shrieked Mrs. Mordaunt, " then we are 
«on the sand-bank — we shall be thrown upon it — ^the waves will 
dash over us^— and we shall inevitably be lost 1" 

*' Be calm, I beseech ^ou^ iiij ^ar madam," said Mrs. Stew^ 
art ; ^* let us not alarm our young companions more than 
is necessary. With the mercy of Providence, if we can 
but retain some sel^ommand, I trust we may rt^tch Pagleton 
in safety ; btit, as we know not in which direction to row^ I 
think our most prudent plan will be to. rest upon our oars until 
this heavy cloud has discharged itself, when we may hope ftr 
some light to direct us." 

^' But the boat will be dashed to pieces, or filled with water, 
before then," replied Mrs. Mordaunt, wringing her hands in 
agony. 

*^ We will hope better things," ecmttnued Mrs. Stewart, who, 
while striving to soothe, could not help inwardly participating 
in the same fear. 

Soon thunder and lightning added to the terror which had 
before assailed them. The Lake, like a little sea, threw tfaetr 
boat to and fro, while the waves d^ed over it, and the rain 
increased in violence. In silent affiright the young people sat 
at the bottom of the slight vessel, with their arms clasped round 
e^6b Other, and, as their J^ears iatermingled, internally praying 
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for deliverance fi^n their perilous situation. At this awful mo- 
ment, when certain destruc|ion seemed to await them, they 
lieard, between the gusts of wind, the sound of human voices ! 
In renewed hope they raised their own feeble cries. They then 
beheld a light — it approached— th(| loud halloo was repeated, 
which was returned by a shrill scream of delight fr«m Mrs. 
Mordaunt, for she had recognized the voice of her husband. 
That sound was a relief from agony almost beyond endurance. 
A. boat approached, and was, in a moment, alongside of that 
which they occupied ; but, so tempestuous had the night be- 
come, that it was scarcely possible for two of the strongest and 
most experienced boatmen to retain their hold of the smaller 
vessel, which was more than once nearly upset during the con- 
tention. At length it was held with sufficient firmness to ena- 
ble the ladies to remove into the larger one. All were in safety 
except Maria, who, with her hand grasped by Mr. Mordaunt, 
was in the act of stepping over the edge, when a sudden and 
violent gust of wind forced the boats asunder. By an effort of 
strength, caused by fear alone, she instantly snatched her hand 
from that of her father, and dre^ herself back. 

A loud shriek, and then a splashy followed ! That shriek 
was re-echoed by all who heard it — it was the death-knell of 
one of the gentlest and best of human beings ! 

Great part of that night did this wretched family remain al- 
most unconsciously exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 
At length, the cloud passed away, and the moon threw its 
light on the still troubled lake ; but no vestige of the unfortu- 
nate Maria could be discerned ! 

At last, when assured that to save his daughter was impossi- 
ble, in consideration for the rest of his family, the sorrowing 
father directed the boatmen to row homeward. Mrs. Mor- 
daunt' s lamentations had been so loud and agonizing as to 
drown the sobs and grief of all besides. When they reached 
home, she was seized with violent hysterics, which required the 
attention of half her household. Her daughter Mary was nearly 
in the same state ; while the young Emma, as tears streamed 
down her pale cheeks, took the cold and almost lifeless hands 
of Harriet within her's, and placed them to her bosom to warm, 
forgetting that, without, that tender and affectionate breast all 
was wet and cold, though, within, all was glowing as sisterly 
affection could make it. Harriet, alone, shed no tears ; she 
uttered no exclamation ; she felt that her companion, her 
friend, her sister, her second self, was gone for ever ! When 
Maria had sunk to rise no more, it seemed as if Death, at that 
mom^ntj had ptrugk her lyitl^ his d^rt, " Mine may be more 
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slow,** she inwardly exclaimed, ** but it id equally ""sure, my 
sister ; we came into the world together, and we shall not now 
be long sepHrated !" 

The lovely form of the unfortunate Maria was found and re^ 
stored to its parent earth ; but months passed away, and still 
the family at the rectory sorrowed for their lost treasure. All 
iruly mourned, but none so deeply as her sweet twin-sister ; 
for, from that hour, she drooped and faded, like some beautiful 
exotic, which, removed from a more genial clime, in spite of all 
.that art can do, droops its lovely head and sinks to the earth 
ere half its beauty be developed. Without Apparent illness, 
Harriet gradually sank into the tomb. Emma was her most 
constant companion, nurse, and friend. To her alone she 
spoke of Maria, frequently saying that she hoped soon to meet 
her among the host of heaven ; when the amiable child, with 
tears, would reply, " I should like to go with you, dearest Har- 
riet, only what would papa and poor grandmamma do without 
usr 

Six months from the death of Maria, as Harriet, with her 
attenuated form extended on a couch, and l^er sister Emma 
supporting her head, was surrounded by her parents and 
friends, she made an ineffectual effort to raise herself, then 
soflly exclaimed, " Dear papa and mamma, sisters, grandmam- 
ma, and you, too, good Mrs. Stewart, I must bid you all fare- 
well. Heaven will bless you all, and we shall meet again 
where no death can separate us. I must leave you. Dear 
Emma, do not weep ; I am goin^'where I shall be happy — so 

liappy — do you not see Maria beckons me — see, see " 

For a few moments she fixed her eyes intently on the vacant 
air, and then closing them, with one deep sigh her gentle spirit 
took flight to join its kindred angels ! 

Truly was this amiable girl mourned by all her friends, but 
by none more truly than her young sister Emma, who, since 
she continued during many days to weep over the loss she 
had sustained, was at length summoned by her father into his 
study. 

" My child,** said Mr. Mordaunt, " young as you are, the 
death of our beloved Harriet may, and I trust will, prove a 
lesson to you ; emulate her virtues, and your separation will be 
only for a time ; but endeavor to repress the too great sensi- 
bility with which you are endowed. Our departed Harriet so 
entirely gave way to those feelings of sorrow for the melan- 
choly fate o4 her deeply-lamented sister, that her ^ own life has 
fallen a sacrifice. Her delicate constitution was unequal to 
contending with suck incessant affliction. They bad, indeed. 
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been so united in their birth, and in their short life, as almost 
to seem like two persons animated by one soul ; but you, my 
child, while you give way to that regret which nature calls 
forth, must remember that you have friends, who feel, at least, 
as dee{^y as yourself, but whom a sense of duty to those still 
living and of gratitude to the great Dispenser of all good, for 
the blessings still enjoyed, cause to subdue their feelings. Do 
you, my Emma, do likewise. I speak to you as a sensible and 
a sensitive girl — not as a child. Let me see you strive to com- 
ply with my wishes, and give me not the grief of beholding you, 
by the indulgence of too keen a sensibility, injure your consti- 
tution, and likewise impair that strength of mind which may 
hereafter be of equal benefit to yourself and others." 

Emma tearfully promised her father to endeavor to control 
her emotions, if she could not overcome them ; and, to the 
best of her ability, she performed that promise. But the me- 
lancholy events just narrated had a great effect upon her future 
character. Nature had formed her with spirits buoyant as the 
atmosphere she breathed, yet with a degree of sensibility which 
caused her to feel sorrow as exquisit^y as joy ; but, from ihe 
time orM aria's death, she became unusually grave and thought- 
ful, for her age ; and, although her father's precepts sank deep- 
ly in her mind, and caused her to repress those keen feelings 
which had led him to fear for her future happiness, the steadi- 
ness of her character and the judgment which she exhibited 
in her remarks, occasioned the surprise of those who had here- 
tofore looked upon her only as a volatile child. 

When Maria's melancholy death took place, Mrs. Mordaunt 
had repeatedly declared that " she could never forgive her own 
imprudence — never kn(pw happiness nlore." She wept violent- 
ly — incessantly — until the very violence of her sorrow wore 
itself out. '^ Her feelings," she said, ''would not admit of her 
being constantly with Harriet, since her gradually fadifig figure 
and sweetly melancholy look perpetually reminded her of her 
sister's fate !" 

When Harriet died, she for a short time again gave way to 
the most violent ebullitions of grief. But her more deeply suf- 
fering husband feared not for l^r — he knew that her's was not 
a disposition long to endure the pains of auction — he, there^ 
fore, attempted not to check its violence. Mary had, from her 
birth, been the favorite child of Mrs. Mordaunt ; she was, con- 
sequently, much more her companion than any of her other 
children had been, and thus imbibed more of her sentiments 
and manner of thinking. 

Like her mother, Maury lamented the death, of her sisters with 
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violence — like her, too, that overwhelming grief was not of 
long .continuance. In a Tew months, Mrs. Mordaunt ceased to 
grieve for the children she had lost in so distressing a manner, 
unless when reminded of the melancholy circumstance by her 
husband or family, and, in a few more, she almost ceased to 
think of them at all. 



CHAPTER IT. 

Five years had elapsed from the period in which the last- 
named melancholy event occurred, wlien an old college friend 
of Mr. Mordaunt's, whom he had only once seen from the day 
of his marriage, paid a visit to Eagleton. The meeting of 
friends, after a separation of twenty-one years, must cause near- 
ly an equal mixture of joy and sorrow : but, after the first emo- 
tions have subsided, the former feeling obtains the prepon- 
derance, while by-gone days and companions whom various 
circumstances have removed out of their present knowledge be- 
come an almost constant and agreeable source of conversation. 

Mr. Prior was at this time about fifty years of age, gentle- 
manly in appearance and manner, notwithstanding a certain de- 
gree of peculiarity in both. He was a man of talent and gene- 
ral information, and, without being in the slightest degree tinc- 
tured with pedantry, was an elegant scholar. When Mr. Mor- 
daunt first went to Oxford, Mr. Prior had just obtained a fel- 
lowship at the same college ; his friendship, therefore, was con- 
sidered a high honor, since the Dons rarely condescend to as- 
sociate with an under-graduate ; but a similarity of tastes and 
pursuits caused the difference of standing and of age to be 
overlooked, and the two young men formed a friendship which, 
in after-fife, however they might be separated by their various 
connexions or pursuits, remained unshaken. Mr. Prior, who 
had spent many years abroad, had, at the time of his visit to 
Eagleton, been only a few months returned from a long sojourn 
in Italy and Greece, where he had added to the fund of infor- 
mation he before possessed, so as to become a still more pleas- 
ing and instructive companion to all with whom he associated 
than before he quitted England. What his opinion was of the 
society in which he now found himself will be best understood 
by the following extract from a letter to an old friend. 

" You were aware that I purposed visiting Mordaunt. this au- 
tumn, and therefore will not be surprised by the date of this let- 
ter. I have already been nearly three weeks domesticated 

Vol. I. 2 
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under the rector of Eagleton's hospitable roof; and were it not 
that I have seen much of a beautiful country which was before 
unknown to me, my time has passed so agreeably that I should 
fancy I had only been here as many days ! Mordaunt and my- 
self were yesterday speaking of the Itgreeable month we all 
spent at Fenton Park twenty-one years ago ! He was then, as 
you must recollect, a young and happy bridegroom, his wife a 
lovely bride, her mother a fine-looking, matronly, elegant, and 
active woman ; you and I were somewhat different, too, from 
what we now are, I suppose ! When friends meet frequently, 
the change which is caused by the hand of Time is little ob- 
served : but when a long period has elapsed, and they then 
meet, it is at first difficult for each to believe the other to be the 
same individual who has been constantly pictured in the mind's 
eye as when last seen. 

" Having, on my arrival here, left the chaise to pursue its 
slow course up the hill, while I more nimbly ascended on foot, . 
I entered the gates of the rectory unobserved. I had proceed- 
ed but a little way, when I perceived an elderly lady supported 
by a stick on one side, whilst she leaned upon a beautiful girl 
on the other. * These,' thought I, * must be strangers : I am 
sorry for it ; I had hoped Mordaunt would have had no compa- 
ny on the day of my arrival.' Thus internally saying, I was 
proceeding, when the elderly lady stopped, exclaiming, * Surely 
this is Mr. Prior 1* I then instantly recognised the voice and 
countenance of Mrs. Damer, who, when I had last seen her, 
was little past the prime of life, and almost as active as myself. 
The young lady who supported her was the youngest daughter 
of my friend, whom I had imagined to be still only a child ! At 
the door I was met and heartily welcomed by Mordaunt. The 
slight, yet elegant figure of the young man is filled out and 
rounded ; but he js still, as he ever was, a very good-looking 
fellow — a gentlemanly and agreeable companion, at ^th6 same 
time that he is the pious, intelligent, and unafiected pastor. The 
pretty, simple, gentle, and modest bride is now a comely, indeed 
lovely, woman of those years — 

* Which certain people call a certain age, 
Which yet the most uncertain age appears.' 

" Are these, you will say, all the changes which have occur- 
red during so long a period ? Not quite, for I think a nice 
observer may perceive that the fond, admiring, doting, and too 
indulgent bridegroom, although still a most kind and affection- 
ate husband, has discovered that his wife is not quite an angel, 
nor possessed of such sound judgment as to make it proper to 
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apply for her decision and opinion upon all occasions ; and 
Mrs. Mordaunt, who used to raise her timid eyes filled with 
love and admiration towards her husband's fine and intelligent 
countenance, now occasionally not only looks, but speaks, as if 
she had a much higher opinion of her own judgment than that 
of her very superior husband ! You may recollect that we all 
foresaw that such would be the consequence of Mordaunt's un- 
bounded indulgence of her little whims and caprices, since we, 
who were not in love, could discern that she had not strength 
of mind to pass unharmed through such an ordeal. Mordaunt 
has another daughter older than the one I have before named, 
and by most persons considered equally handsome ; for my own 
part, I must acknowledge that Emma, the youngest, is the one 
I admire most : the little syreu has made a deep impression on 
my heart, whether from her strong resemblance to her father; 
whether from her sweet voice and gentle manner ; whether from 
her attention to her still charming, though infirm grandmother ; 
or, lastly, whether from the pleasure she seems to take in hear- 
ing a certain quizzical old bachelor, called * Will Prior,* talk ; 
I do not know, but altogether she certainly is a very charming 
girl! Mary, who is eighteen years of age, is in person much 
like what her mother was when you knew her, but she has less 
timidity find more mamere than Mrs. Mordaunt possessed at 
that period. Such is the family group. 

" The rectory of Eagleton is most beautifully situated on the 
slope of one of those smaller hills, above which tower the more 
gigantic mountains near the centre of Ullswater. I have rid- 
den around the lake with Mordaunt. I have floated on its sur- 
face, with himself and family ; and, notwithstanding I have 
seen most of the finest lakes in Europe, I must candidly con- 
fess that I have seldom been more highly gratified than in now 
viewing the lake scenery of my own country. Ullswater is of 
so peculiar a form that, although its length is nearly nine miles, 
you cannot, at any one time, see much more than a third of it. 
It is nearly in the form of the letter Z, and each bend, or break, 
gives an entirely different scene to view, parts of which are high- 
ly cultivated, and thickly studded with habitations ; others are 
of a more wild and romantic character, while some are grand, 
even to sublimity ; for mountain intersects mountain, Alps rise 
on Alps — ^and above all towers the * cloud-capped' Helvellyn ! 
We yesterday passed songie hours upon the water, and in view- 
ing Lyulph Tower and Airey Force. As our skiflT passed the 
boundary of Gowbarrow Park, the property of the Duke of 
Norfolk, I observed that the fallow-deer abounded in, what 
might otherwise have been termed, * regione deserta ;' ^ome 
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were browsing on the scanty foliage of the mountain shrubs, 
while others were grazing on the promontory's edge, giving ad- 
ditional effect to the wild and picturesque scenery around. Ly- 
ulph Tower has not in itself much to interest, being merely a 
rude, castellated building of rugged stone, built by his Grace as 
an occasional retreat from his castle at Graystock, fr#m which 
it is a few miles distant, at the same time that it forms a fine 
object from the lake. But Airey Force, which is at no great 
distance from the Tower, is really a magnificent waterfall, thun- 
dering over large and rugged rocks to a depth of eighty feet. 
The trunk of a fine old tree had fallen athwart the torrent, across 
which lay a noble-looking, but unfortunate stag, which had 
probably been driven by some dog Over the precipice, where it 
added a fearful interest to that already caused by the angry 
cataract ! • I enjoyed the excursion very much, having bat one 
drawback to my pleasure, which was, that my charming Emma 
appeared out of spirits. I rallied her on the subject ; when 
Mordaunt, drawing me on one side, said her depression was - 
occasioned by a very melancholy part of their family history, 
the particulars of which I had not heard, and which was con- 
nected with the place we were then viewing, adding that this was 
only the second vi^it the family had paid to Airey Force since 
it took place, and that he had thought it right to urge their 
coming with us, that they might in time overcome those distress- 
ing feelings which overpowered them on first revisiting the 
]^lace. I have since heard the melanchory story, and no longer 
wonder at Emma's gravity, though I marvel much at her mo- 
ther's gaiety of spirit. My next letter shall contain the sad 
history, for I have now nearly arrived at the extent of what 
even a frank will admit ; and have only to add that Mordaunt 
requests me to say you will be a most welcome guest if you 
will join his circle." 

As Mr. Prior liked to enter into the general society of what- 
ever place he might be in, since one of his most constant and 
agreeable studies was that of human character, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mordaunt had numerous parties for his amusement. They 
likewise visited all their nearest neighbors, many of whom were 
within what is considered a very short distance for a country 
neighborhood. 

** Upon my word," observed Mr. Prior, one morning at break- 
fast, **you have excellent society around these romantic lakes." 

" We have indeed," replied Mr. Mordaunt, " a great number 
of resident families, whose society would be considered an ac- 
quisition any where ; some of whom you have not yet seen, 
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since, either from their distance, or from the most direct roads 
between them and ourselves being, calculated fbr riding only, 
we always spend a few days at the houses of each other, when 
we exchange visits ; and this I think the most agreeable mode 
of associating together, particularly for ladies,, who become 
more intigfiately acquainted during one visit of this* kind than 
in years of morning calls and large dinner parties." 

** Yet," replied Mr. Prior, " most of those whom I have 
seen appear on a very sociable footing with you.**^ 

" They are so," returned Mr. Mordaunt, ** for I, you know, 
am quite a child of the soil, having been born in the house I 
now occupy, consequently I have known from infancy all those 
who are similarly circumstanced; but, when you have been 
with us a little longer, you will find that there are many families 
who, on visiting the lakes, have been so much enchanted with 
the beauty of the scenery, as instantly to determine upon resid- 
ing among them. They have, consequently, either fixed upon 
some romantic situation, and built upon it, or have purchased 
some vacant habitation. During the first summer and autumn, 
all appears couleur de rose. The first winter they think beara- 
ble ; the second summer the color becomes pale, but it has not 
entirely faded away ; the winter is more melancholy than the 
preceding one ; the lake in front, the high hills at the back, 
seem completely to shut out from the world those who have been 
accustomed to the widely expanded views of an open country, 
or the bustle of a more populous neighborhood. The third 
summer arrives, and every tinge of color is fled, no more to re- 
vive; before winter, the residents depart, and the next year 
new inmates succeed, to whom, most probably, exactly the 
same changes occur ! The fault, if there be any, is not in this 
beautiful and picturesque scenery, neither is it, perhaps, in the 
mind or tase of the individuals who, in the first moments of ad- 
miration, think they should like to live and die amid its beau* 
ties. But it is in consequence of persons fixing themselves in 
a comparatively sequestered situation, who have, as I before ob- 
served, been accustomed to the bustle of the world, with all its 
fatigues and allurements, and who have not yet seen enough of 
them to become anxious to resign them for ever^" 

'' I don't know, Mordaunt, what you may call allurements, 
but I have seen few that will bear a competition with those of 
your own circle, and the friends and neighbors who congregate 
around you ; and in the vicinity of your lakes, you boast a 
greater number of highly talented persons than on an equal ex- 
tent in any part of England, or perhaps Europe, with the ex- 
ception of the metropolis. I assure you, afler all niy rambleS|^ 

a* 
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I feel more than half inclined to settle among you ; but your 
account of your couleur de rose friends rather staggers me, as I 
should not like you to add me to 4he number of those who 
cannot exist without the bustle of the world." 

*' Nothing, my dear Prior," replied Mr. Mordaunt, " would- 
gratify me so highly as to have you as a neighbor ; b|^ I should 
like you to try a winter at Eagleton before you established your- 
self in a house of your own, if you really mean what you say." 

" And do you think, my good friend, that a winter spent ia 
such society as that of yourself and your charming family would 
enable me to judge how far a denizen of the w-orld, like myself, 
would feel it pleasant to reside here, with no other companion 
than an elderly maiden sister? Were I really to settle here, I 
must fairly own that it would be with an intention of ' pruning 
my wings,' and taking . many a flight beyond your noble and 
picturesque mountains. But what think you, my young friend," 
turning towards Emma, *' have you not a word to say in favor 
of an old fellow like myself becoming a fixture in your neigh» 
borhoodl" 

" If what I can say will have any effect," replied Emma, ** I 
will add my wish to that of my father, that you should try how 
you like a winter amongst us in the first instance ; and, then, 
should your decision be in our favor, we shall indeed be proud. 
You have hitherto seen our mountains, lakes, and valleys, only 
in their best array." 

** How vain would that reply make many of your beaux, of 
the lakes, had it been addressed to them ! My charming Emma 
actually seconds her father's wish, that I should remain a winter 
under liis roof! I fear, were I to accept the hoj^itable invita- 
tion, you would exclaim, in the words of the poet, 

* Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness come ;' 

adding of your own, 

* And with thy Zophyrs waft old Prior home.* 

Emma instantly assured Mr, Prior that he need be under ho 
apprehe:ision of her thus unltindly making her first attempt at 
versification. He then said his stay had already exceeded the 
period originally devoted to his visit, and that business of im- 
portance would require him in town in the course of a fortnight. 

The day following that on which the preceding conversation 
took place, some observations were made by Mr. Prior on two 
ladies who had lately returned from Paris, after a sejour there 
of three months. 
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" I wish," said Mary, " that you woald take us to Paris, 
papa ; I scarcely know an individual who has not been there, 
except our own family.'' % 

** Do you think they have derived any advantage fmm it ?" 
inquired Mr. Mordaunt. 

" Certainly," replied Mary ; " I am sure I felt quite ashamed 
when,, being asked by Colonel Haldon if I had been much in 
Paris, I was obliged to reply that I had never been out of Eng- 
land." 

" Then, to vary your answer, when the Colonel asks you, on 
his next annual visit to Dartmoor Hall — for, if I recollect right,, 
he has repeated that question every year, since you were twelve 
years of age — I will take you either into Scotland or Wales 
next summer." 

" Oh I how delightful that will be !" exclaimed Emma, her 
countenance irradiated with joy. 

** But," rejoined Mary, looking dissatisfied, " that is not Pa- 
ris, papa." 

" Certainly not," interposed Mr. Prior, with a degree of arch 
gravity. " Paris, as you justly observe, is neither Scotland nor 
Wales ; but, Miss Mordaunt, you should recollect Colonel Hal- 
don's reply. I should have thought, after hearing such an 
opinion from so celebrated a judge, you would no longer think 
it necessary to go to France." 

Mary blushed, and Mrs. Mordaunt desii:^d to be informed 
what the Colonel had said ; when Mr. Prior, with composed 
features, yet casting furtive and arch glances around, with as- 
sumed gravity replied, *' He said, * Were I to hear from any 
person, except Miss Mordaunt herself, that she had never been 
in Paris, I could not believe it ; since it appears to me quite 
inconceivable that a tournure so distinguee could have been 
attained elsewhere. May I ask what eminent metropolitan 
seminary has been fortunate enough to have the honor of so 
elegant and accomplished a pupil V " 

** Insufferable puppy !" exclaimed Mr. Mordaunt ; ** howev- 
er unpleasant it may be, we excuse affectation in young per- 
sons, hoping, as they advance in age, they will gain sense 
enough to discard it ; but an old affected beau, like Colonel 
Haldon, is absolutely disgusting." 

" What, Miss Mordaunt, not a word to say in favor of your 
admirer ?" inquired Mr. Prior. 

" Not one word," replied Mary, " for I think him a partic- 
ularly disagreeable person ; his only redeeming qualities, in my 
opinion, are his good nature, and the knowledge one occasion- 
ally gleans from bis. conversation of foreign customs and maf^ 
aejs." 



^* I doubt much/* returned Mr. Mordaunt, " whether a de- 
scription of foreign manners can be depended upon from a per- 
son who, in himself, presents a mixe<l caricature of those of 
England and France." 

** Of that," observed Mrs. Mordaunt, ** we should be better 
able to judge if you would comply with Mary's request, and 
take us all to Paris." 

" Et tu Brute ?** said Mr. Prior, in an undertone of voice. 

'^ 1 did not before know that you had the Parisian mania 
upon you," replied Mr. Mordaunt. 

" Indeed," returned his wife, coloring with resentment, 
** I think it is very natural that we should all wish for a little 
variety. The girls really ought to see more of the world than 
this retired situation will admit of. I am sure Mr. Prior, who 
has been so great a traveller himself, will agree with me in 
thinking so." 

" Why, my dear madam, I scarcely know what to say ; my 
gallantry naturally leads me to wish to enlist on your side, but 
my love of truth draws me back, and asks ' what advantage two 
such charming girls, as your daughters already are, can derive 
from seeing the world V Amusement, I admit, they may ob- 
tain from it; but even that great judge. Colonel HaJdon, 
thought your eldest daughter must have already received the 
last polish at Paris, you must remember." 

** There is no possibility of getting a serious answer from 
you, I believe/' returned Mrs. Mordaunt, with rising anger. 

Mr. Mordaunt, thinking it more prudent to anticipate the re- 
ply of his friend himself, since he saw that his wife was in no 
humor for a jest, said, ** You must recollect, my love, that I 
took yo^r daughters and self to town for a month last year, and 
the two preceding years into Yorkshire and Derbyshire. Coukl 
we with pleasure and advantage go to Paris, and return home in 
an equally short period, I would not hesitate acceding to your 
wish, now that you have made it known to me. But, as I have 
always been of opinion that no clergyman ought to quit his pa- 
rishioners for more than a month, or five weeks, unless he has 
a resideut curate ; I cannot now act diametrically opposite to 
that opinion, and I certainly should not think of taking my fami- 
ly abroad for less than three months." 

" A curate/' replied Mrs. Mordaunt, " might easily be pro- 
cured, who would be glad to reside here for the time." 

" Would he know the wants or dispositions of my parishion- 
ers? — Would the old and bed-ridden persons, who are in the 
habit of receiving aid from the hands of yourself and daughters, 
8tixd of joining their feeble prayers to mine — ^would they derive 
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the same consolation from a stranger, or would that stranger 
kmjw, as I do, how to administer comfort to the wounded minds 
of some among them ? Believe me, the proper station of a cler*- 
gyman, who undertakes the charge of any benefice, is his parish ; 
while his wife and daughters will ne?er appear to so much ad- 
vantage as in aiding him in the care of the sick and aged.'' 

"'Oh, woman ! home is ihy true dwelling place, 
'Tis there thy brightest qualiiies we trace !' 

exclaimed Mr. Prior; " the poet, as well as the pastor, is against 
us, I fear, Mrs. Mordaunt : but we will not give up all hope not- 
withstanding this, for I am of opinion that a little variety makes 
one enjoy the comforts of one's own fireside still more. I am sure, 
Emma, though she has not said a word, would like to see Paris." 

"I certainly should like it very much, if papa could go with- 
out interfering with what he thinks right," replied Emma. 

" I have another objection, at least as strong as that I have 
before named, which is to quitting Mrs. Damer for so long a pe- 
riod ; and, in her present infirm state, it would be impossible 
she could accompany us." 

"I am sure my mother would not wish to be any obstacle to 
our enjoyment," returned Mrs. Mordaunt. 

" I am equally sure of that," said her husband ; " but we 
must recollect that your mother left all her friends, when capa- 
ble of not only enjoying their society herself, but of contribut- 
ing to the enjoyment of all around her, for the pleasure of be- 
ing near you : and now that her infirmities deprive her of the 
power of going beyond Eagleton with comfort, unless for a 
morning drive, we must not leave her to the attentions and so- 
ciety of those unconnected with her." 

Mrs. Mordaunt made no answer, and the subject ceased, un- 
til Mary was called out of the room by her mother to inspect 
some millinery which had just arrived. Emma then resumed it, 
by saying, " Dear papa, I am going to request a very great fa- 
vor of you ; and I hope Mr. Prior will add his entreaties to 
mine, and then, I think, you cannot resist us." 

** It must be something much more important than you have 
ever yet asked," returned Mr. Mordaunt, with a smile, " if I 
refuse you." 

** It is more important, dear papa ; but that, you know, will 
only increase the obligation so much more," replied Emma. 

" What is it that you wish ? — speak at once ; you are not 
wont to be unreasonable." 

** It is that you will take my mamma and Mary to Paris, and 
leav^ m^ with grandmamma. I know all the poor people so 
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well that I can attend to th^ir wants, and explain to whoever 
may perforin the duty for you their various circumstances and 
situations, both in niind and person. Grandraainina and I 
should be so much delighted with the letters we should receive 
from abroad, and we should see you all back again with so much 
pleasure. Will you consent, my own dear papa ?" 

As Emma thus spoke, she threw her fair arm around her fa- 
ther's neck, and placed her blooming cheek against his ; he kiss- 
ed her tenderly, and then replied, ** No, my child, I cannot 
consent to give enjoyment to others at your expense." 

*' It would not be at my expense, since their going would not 
detain me at home ; the question not being whether I shall go 
or not, but whether part of the family, or none, shall take this 
wished-for excursion. Come^ my good Mr. Prior, plead for 
me. I had hoped to have found in you an excellent advocate." 

'^ I was fearful of removing the cause from so powerful a 
pleader ; but, since called upon to speak, I will touch upon a 
point which is out of your province, and myself propose to take 
the duty during your absence," replied Mr. Prior. 

" Are you serious. Prior ?" inquired Mr. Mordaunt. 

" Perfectly so — I must go to town ; but, if you will consent 
to my becoming your substitute, and allow me to escort my 
sister here for three months, I will return in a fortnight. There 
is a fine season before you, since July is not yet far advanced. 
I have, when in England, been in the habit of doing duty for 
friends, as you well know ; although I have preferred my liberty 
to the possession of any benefice." 

After some further conversation, Mr. Mordaunt said, '^ I will 
name the subject when the ladies are all assembled; and, if 
Mrs. Darner appears perfectly satisfied with your arrangement, 
Emma, and your mother can resolve to take advantage of your 
generous proposal, it shall meet with no obstacle on my part." 

Accordingly, in the evening, when at Mrs. Darner's, where 
the party from the rectory had promised to take tea, Mr. Mor- 
daunt mentioned the proposals of Emma and Mr. Prior, saying 
that he leil the decision entirely to his wife and her mother. 

Mrs. Damer, looking affectionately at her granddaughter, in- 
stantly exclaimed, ** Do you go, likewise, my dearest Emma : 
I should not feel happy to detain you. I would rather, infirm as 
I am, accompany you myself." 

" No, dear grandmamma, that is out of the question. You 
know that I am never happier than with you ; and I shall quite 
enjoy spending three months with you." 

** Then," observed Mr. Mordaunt, turning to his wife, " the 
decision rests with you ; but it is not necessary to decide tp- 
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night ; you can consider until to-morrow, or longer, if jou re- 
quire it, what will be most desirable — to go to France with only 
one daughter, or remain in England, and take both your chil- 
dren with you, on some agreeable but shorter excursion." 

" Further consideration is not requisite," replied Mrs. Mor- 
daunt. ** Emma will, I know, he quite happy with my mother; 
and, as Mr. Prior is so kind as to say that he will officiate for 
you in the parish, we may never again have so good an oppor- 
tunity of leaving home for a few months. Therefore, I decide 
that we start for Paris as soon as possible." 

"Be it so," said Mr. Mordaunt, gravely, turning towards his 
youngest daughter as he spoke, who returned his earnest gaze 
with a look of such genuine good temper and tranquil happiness, 
as set his heart quite at ease ; though he did not the less adniire 
the disinterested affection and generosity of one who so readily 
resigned all personal gratification to promote that of her mother 
and sister. 

Mr, Prior quitted Eagleton immediately after the decision in 
favor of a trip to Paris, that he might make such arrangements 
as would enable him to return within the time proposed. 

From this period, Mrs. Mordaunt and Mary scarcely spoke 
or thought upon any other subject ; all was joy and preparation 
f with both. If Emma sometimes felt a wish to join the party, it 
^ was but a momentary feeling ; for the recollection of how im- 
possible it would be for Mrs. Darner to go abroad, and how im- 
proper for her to remain alone for so long a period, since she 
could not do so with comfort to herself, instantly not only re- 
called her. to a sense of duty, but removed every wish for selfish 
enjoyment from her generous and affectionate heart. 

As the time approached for her departure, Mary began to feel 
that her conduct had been unkind, in so readily agreeing to 
leave home without her sister, to whom she said : ** I begin to 
wish I had not asked my father to take us to Paris, since you 
are not to be of the party, I am afraid, dear Emma, you must 
think me very selfish; but, had mamma and I refused papa's 
offer, perhaps we might never again have had an opportunity of 
going to the Continent. Yet, indeed, I would not now accept 
it, if my going prevented your doing so ; but you know, if you 
did not remain with grandmamma, it would only cause us all to 
stay at home ; but the recollection that you are moping at Ea- 
gleton, whilst we are in the midst of enjoyment, will be a sad 
drawback to our pleasure." 

** Waste not a thought upon me, dear Mary," replied her 
sister ; " I shall be quite happy, I am sure/ with grandmamma ; 
and, although I own, could we all take this excursion together, 
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I should very much eujoy it, the reflection that I have assisted 
in procuring you this pleasure will greatly increase my own 
happiness." 

"Oh, Emma! you were always far too kind and disinterest- 
ed. I only wish Mrs. Stewart was not obliged to be with her 
sister ; if she could be with grandmamma, you need not remain, 
and then we should all set out with so much more pleasure." 

*'Once more I beg you will not allow a thought of me to 
interfere with your enjoyment. You will send us long letters, 
and we shall be so much gratified by hearing of all you see and 
do, that we shall have almost as much pleasure in your excursion 
as yourselves." 

After several conversations of this nature, Mary felt satisfied 
that Emma really had no^reat wish to leave Eagleton ; conse- 
quently she resolved to enjoy herself, without reflecting upon 
her sister's seclusion. 

When the fortnight had elapsed, which Mr. Prior had requir- 
ed, ere he could return to the rectory, a very old-fashioned 
heavy carriage, with windows so large as to discover more than 
half the i>ersons of those within, was seen ascending the road 
towards the house. Mr. Mordaunt instantly saw and recogniz- 
ed his friend, with his sister, whom he advanced to welcome. 

Mrs. Martha Prior was at least twenty years older than her 
brother ; tall and thin in person, with rather large and sharp 
features ; a skin strongly resembling yellow parchment ; small, 
round, quick, gray eyes, and a remarkably upright carriage. 
Her dress was plain, and in its form such as she had probably 
considered fashionable half a century before ! A long and ta- 
per waist ; tight sleeves from the shoulders to below the elbows, 
with ruffles edged with Valenciennes lace, to match that around 
an apron as white as snow; a bonnet standing high upon a 
nicely powdered and well frizzed head ; with pointed shoes, 
whose heels added to her before sufficiently tall figure, complet- 
ed the outward appearance of her whom Mr. Prior introduced 
as his sister 1 

Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt remained at Eagleton only a few 
days afler the arrival of their friends, whom they installed mas- 
ter and mistress during their projected absence ; since Emma 
was to take up her abode entirely with Mrs. Damer. 

When the morning arrived on which the trio were to start 
for Paris, there was scarcely a dry eye amongst the assembled 
group. Mrs. Damer had never beeh separated from her daugh- 
ter for more than a few weeks at one time, since the hour of 
her birth ; and Mr. Mordaunt had only once been a similar pe- 
riod absent from any member of his family. Even Mrs. Mor- 
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daunt absorbed as her thoughts had been by the pleasure she 
anticipated, now wept so violently at the separation about to take 
place, that her husband proposed they should resign an expe- 
dition, any gratification attending which could scarcely compen- 
sate for the pain, they were then enduring. This at once restor- 
ed her to serenity s for no sooner was the possibility of not tak- 
ing the wished-for tour suggested, than, drying her eyes, she de- 
clared, in the most cheerful tone, that she was quite ready to 
start, and she did not doubt they should all meet again in excel- 
lent health and with renewed delight, after their little separation. 
The evening of their departure, Mrs. Darner and Emma 
were more silent and thoughtful than usual ; but, the following 
morning, they met with cheerful countenances, and then pro- 
ceeded to the customary avocations ♦ the day. 

Time never hung heavy on the hands of Emma, for she was 
always employed. Without having the slightest tinge of the 
bas bleu in her composition, she had more knowledge than hun- 
dreds who have obtained that character. Her father's well 
chosen and extensive library had been from infancy her delight, 
and one of his greatest pleasures had been selecting for her 
perusal such works as combined instruction with amusement; 
by which means, during her hours of recreation, she was laying 
up a store of pleasant and useful knowledge for arfter-years. 
Emma was not what is termed an accomplished young lady, for 
she did not paint in oils, neither did she paint feathers, flowers, 
mock India cabinets, tables, or inlaid work. She could not 
form beautiful figures in marble, nor elegant flowers in wax. 
She did nOt understand Spanish, German, nor even Italian. 
She did not play on the harp or guitar, nor could she execute 
a concerto on the piano-forte like Moscheles, nor a hundred 
other things which all accomplished young ladies do ! But 
she was a very sensible girl, whose mind had been highly cul- 
tivated. She possessed a thorough knowledge of most of the 
best authors in her native language, and of many in that of 
France ; she spoke French fluently, and correctly, and, owing 
to Mrs. Stewart's excellent instruction, with a better accent 
than young Englishwomen in general. She danced with pecu- 
liar elegance and grace^ which was chiefly to be attributed to 
the symmetry and elasticity of her figure. She painted land- 
scapes exquisitely, nature having bestowed upon her a cor- 
rect eye, and a taste for sketching scenery, which her father, 
who was himself no mean artist, had cultivated to the utmost 
extent of his power. Her voice, in speaking, was peculiarly 
melodious ; and she could sing with taste and feeling such 
Vol. I. 3 
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plaintive airs as were adapted to its compass, while she accom- 
panied herself on the piano-forte. 

In person, although very much admired, Emma was by no 
means a perfect beauty. She was somewhat above the middle 
height, and slightly, though elegantly, formed. Her hair was a 
dark glossy brown, and her eyes, of dark blue, had an expression 
so sweet, so gentle, and yet so intelligent, that many knew not 
their color, though all felt their fascination. Her nose and fore- 
head were rather inclining to Grecian, though not strictly so ; 
and her mouth, prettily formed in itself, became irresistibly at- 
tractive, by the sweet smile which played around it. Her skin 
was extremely fair, with just enough of the rose to indicate 
good, but not robust, health. 

Emma's natural disposi^n had been particularly lively, and 
the expression of her features extremely vivacious ; but the me- 
lancholy death of her twin sisters had, at an early period, check- 
ed her vivacity, and in some degree changed the character of 
her countenance, which acquired a tenderness of expression that 
rendered her doubly attractive, while the same events had given 
a degree of sedateness and thought to her whole character that 
was unusual at such an age. 

To know Emma Mordaunt, and not to love her, was impossi- 
ble. Self was always the most remote from her thoughts. Even 
in infancy she was ever ready to resign her own gratification for 
that of others. That such a being was beyond expression dear 
to Mrs. Damer may be imagined, for, during those violent rheu- 
matic attacks which had made her so infirm, none was so ready 
as Emma to sit by her couch, in mute watchfulness when she 
slept, or contribute to her amusement when she waked. Mr. 
Mordaunt himself looked upon her as one of the most perfect 
of created beings ; and even Mrs. Mordaunt, though not calcu- 
lated to appreciate all Emma's excellence, observed to her mo- 
ther one day, ^* that she thought the principal reason of her pre- 
ferring her eldest daughter was, that she was more like herself, 
while Emma, like her father, was really too good." 

In Mr.- Prior and his sister, Mrs. Damer and Emma found ve- 
ry agreeable companions. The former was ever an acquisition, 
since his knowledge of the world, and general information, ac- 
companied by a cheerful temper and slight tendency to humor, 
rendered him always amusing. And Mrs. Martha, although >at 
first reserved and unbending, on a further acquaintance became 
infinitely less so ; in fact, while she was evidently a person of 
good sense, who. had read much, her peculiarity of manner and 
appearance seemed rather to proceed from the life of entire se- 
clusion she had led than from being of an unsocial di^osition ; 
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for/cmtil a short tinie previous to his Tisit at Eagleton, her bro- 
ther had rarely spent many weeks at one time at the house he 
designated his home. 



CHAPTER III. 

Very agreeable letters had been received from Mr. and Mrs. 
Mordaunt, who had proceeded direct to Southampton, in the 
neighborhood of which place they had spent a few days with 
some ohl friends. Mary had promised to write to her sister im- 
mediately upon her arrival in France, the fulfilment of which 
promise soon enabled Emma to hafte the pleasure of reading 
the following letter to Mrs. Darner :— 

'* My own dear, sweet, good sister, 

" How can I ever be sufficiently grateful to you for enabling 
me to take this delightful excursion ? I have but one draw- 
back to my happiness, that of leaving you behind me ; but I 
^m half ashamed to acknowledge that, in the midst of the va- 
riety which has surrounded me since I bade adieu to Eagleton, 
I sometimes forget those whom I left there, and who are so dear 
to roe. I am, I know, too- apt to enjoy ' life's glad momenta as 
they fly,' without thinking of the past^or even of the future, 
as I ought to think. Retrospection and anticipation to me 
seem alike to be avoided, when one is in such full enjoyment 
of the present as I have been in, since I dried those drops with 
which my cheeks were bedewed on parting with you and grand- 
mamma. No sooner were those liquid pearls dispersed, than 
my spirits became buoyant and joyous, for with feelings not un- 
like those with which Raaselas left the happy valley, did I Cjuit 
the magnificent scenery of Ullswater. I cannot express tke de- 
light with which I always survey a wide expanse of country, al>- 
.though it does not boast half the beauty of our own lake. I 
know you have heard all the particttliars of our very agreeable 
visit in Hampshire, therefore I will give you those of our voy^ 
age without delay ; and a voyage of such length as from 
Southampton to Havre is, to fresh-water sailors like ourselYea, 
no trifling undertaking. 

*^ The steam packet, * The Camilla,' in which we embarked, 
was very neat and commodious : there were about sixty pas- 
sengers, men, women, and children. Those who have never 
made a tour of the lakes must be much struck with the view, 
93 they saii dawa the Soutb.aniptou. river. It is certainly very 
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beautiful^ akhough it does not possess tbose grand ieaturBS 
which some of our own lake scenery presents ; but, to compen- 
sate for that deficiency, the numerous ships and boats give a 
superior degree of animation to the scene. We embarked 
about seven on a beautiful evening ; as we led the mouth of 
the river, the moon was rising, while the setting sun still tinged 
the sky with a roseate hue ; the water ^as smooth and clear as 
crystal, for there was not a breath of air to ruffle its surface. 
Had we not been in a stream packet we could not have made 
much progress ; as it was, the tide and the slight breeze 
we met with when out at sea being in our favor, we reached 
Havre in less than thirteen hours ; but I must not pass over 
this, to me, wondrous voyage so rapidly on paper. The night 
was beautiful, the moon shone brilliantly upon the water, caus- 
ing, by its reflection, though to a much greater extent, that long 
track of light which we have so often admired on Ullswater ; 
while myriads of stars were visible on the large expanse of fir- 
mament. 

'* When I felt myself, for the first time in my life, out of sight 
of land, an involuntary dread came over me, and I drew close 
to my father, who, with eyes fixed upon the <2lear blue vault 
of heaven, was standing near me. His thoughts were evideotl j 
with those who were in another world. I placed my liand on 
his, and, as I did so, I felt a tear drop upon it ; he pressed it 
tenderly, and then said,/ My child, I feel I ought not to lament 
that those who were so dear to us are removed to a state of bliss 
from one, possibly, of suffering, at any rate of mixed good and 
evil ; but we have nev^r been on the water at this hour since 
that fearful night on which we were deprived of our beloved Ma- 
ria ; and, as memory brought back the agony of that moment, I 
thought, had that night proved serene as this, she perhaps might 
now have been with us.' My spirits were somewhat affected 
before ; I now burst into tears and sobbed aloud, when my fa- 
ther said, *I am wrong, my dear Mary, to indulge in such feel- 
ings myself, and must not encourage them in you, for we know 
that all is ordered for our good. Compose yourself, my love, 
and we will jdin your mother.* 

" We found her engaged in an animated conversaticm with 
some of the passengers, and, with that versatility of disposition 
which is, I fear, too inherent in your volatile sister, I soon join* 
ed in it, as if I had never had one melancholy thought ! As my 
mother felt inclined to take some refreshment, we went into 
the cabin, where I was much amused by the novelty of the scene. 
At one end of a long table, a family group were taking tea; at 
the other, sat two portly gentlemen earnestly discussing ham 



amf roast eiiickend ; here were a party regaling on hot brandy 
and water ; there was an individual emptying the foaming con-» 
tents of a porter bottle ; some were talking, some were laugh-^ 
ing, and some were leaning their pale- faces on their bands, in 
ao state to eat, drink, talk, or laagh ! In the births around 
slept numerous children, undisturbed by the noise and confu- 
sion which prevailed ; while in one corner were a lady and gen* 
tleman, so absorbed in a game of chess, a» ta appear as little; 
conscious of what was passing around them a» were th(& sleep-^ 
ing ^nfans. 

** We afterwards proceeded to the ladies' cabin, with the in* 
tention of going to rest, but here was a scene which ' beggared 
all description/ Oh for the pencil of Hog^th, that I might 
send you a series of pictures instead of a letter ! AH the berths^ 
except two which had been reserved for us, were occupied ; 
matrasses were placed on the floor, on the baches, nay, even 
on the shelves below the windows ; on all these, ladies were 
trying to repose, with heads — no longer set off by glossy curls, 
and becoming hats and caps, but attired in every variety of 
'bonnets de nuit that could be conceived, and, in the place of 
bright ringlets, their faces were surrounded by curl papers ; and 
such faces as some of them were when unadorned I had never 
before seen ! The cabin was so full, that mamma and myself re^ 
solved to remain upon deck, giving up our barths to the individ- 
uds who were lying on the aforesaid shelves, or lockers, I think 
they call them, to their great delight. 

" After twelve, however, we became so chill, that we were 
glad to take refuge in our carriage, where we were protected 
from the night air ; but the vibration of the carriage, which, 
from being placed near the sieam engine, was quite as great as 
is usual when travelling rapidly, made it impossible to sleep. 
Between three and four o'clock, my father recommended us to 
quit our little apartment for the purpose of seeing the sun rise 
more advrantageausly. It certainly was a magnificent sight to be- 
hold that glorious orb rise, like an immense ball of fire, appa- 
rently out of the ocean, gilding with its orient beams the re- 
treating clouds, and making the surface ^ of the water sparkle 
like diamonds. As we approached the French coast, the bold 
rocky cliffs — the beautiful village of Ingourville, situated on the 
slope of a hill, and appearing to consist of pretty, genteel resi- 
dences, separated by gardens — overhanging the town of Havre, 
had a most imposing effect. Prior to our disembarkation, I be- 
held a really Fren^Ssalutation ; one of the Customhouse officers, 
who came on board saluting^ and throwing his arms around Ih^e 
neck of a male friend, while he merely shook hands with his wilb \ 
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'* You cannot conceive the peculiar feeling witb whicli I be- 
held myself in a strange land, surrounded by strangers,, whose 
manners, dress, and language, were all as strange as* themselves; 
for, although a good French scholar in England, the rapidity of 
utterance and gesticulation, added to the pettois of Normandy, 
makes me feel frequently at a loss to understand what is said ; 
but, in a short time, I shall gel more accustomed to the French 
manner ; and, when we arrive in Paris^ I expect to feel quite 
at home. Havre is an excellent sea-port town, (with one of the 
finest docks in Europe) where we might remain a few days very 
comfortably, were we not anxious to reach Paris with as little 
delay as possible. 

** Pray how do you like the primitive and prim Mrs. Martha 
Prior? What astonishment such a figure would create in 
France! Does Mr. Prior like his clerical duties,, and do the 
parishioners likeiJvim ? In short, write oflen, and tell me every 
thing-^-all you and dear grandmarama do, or even think ; and, 
if you can add that you do not love me less for my selfish con- 
duct in accepting your generous proposal to remain at Eagle- 
ton, whilst I am in the midst of enjoyment, you will add much 
to the happiness of your affectionate sister, 

*' Mary." 

The contents of Mary's letter gave Mrs. Darner and Emma 
such ample food for conversation during the remainder of the 
evening, and so agreeably were their minds occupied in follow-; 
ing the route of their friends, that they were scarcely aware 
that the rain, which had detained them in the house during the 
morning, continued to descend so as to prevent their previously 
intended drive, to visit some poor and distant parishioners. 

The day following that on which Mary's letter had been re- 
ceived, Mr. Tudor, accompanied by his two daughters, called 
to request that Mrs. Darner and Emma would spend a few days 
with them at Dartmoor Hall, which was situated about teiv 
miles- from Eagletom The former, declining to leave home 
herself, so strongl}^ urged Emma to accept the invitation of their 
friends, that she was at length prevailed upon to do so, although 
she had, in the first instance, declined most positively to quit 
her grandmother, even for so short a period. 

*' We shall have a house full of company to amuse you," ob- 
served Mr. Tudor, who was somewhat of aiL oddity ; '* and who 
knows but, amongst the beaux assembled at Dartmoor, you may 
make more conquests than your sister in her Parisian expedi- 
tion ; besides your old friend. Colonel Haldon, there will be 
Mr. Princox and Colonel Harris^ who are well worth trying for : 
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and, sifice my girls have endeavored to conquer them both in 
vain, it is but fair to give their neighbors some chance." 

y Oh ! papa," exclaimed the two yoong ladies at once, " how 
can you say so ? I am sure I would not marry either Colonel 
Harris or Mr. Princox." * 

"-So you say," rejoined Mr. Tudor, with a laugh ; " but 1 
should not recommend them to ask you under the hope of being 
refused — but, come, girls," rising as he spoke, " we must now 
bid the ladies good morning." Then, as he shook hands with 
Emma, saying, " Place your heart in a case of adamant, if you 
wish' to preserve it," they departed. 

On. the day appointed, the Miss Tudors went to Eagleton for 
Emma, whom they found ready to attend them. Scarcely were 
they seated in the carriage, before Miss Tudor exclaimed, 
"What an extraordinary creature that Mrs. Martha Prior is! 
Her brother is such a clever, agreeable, man, I could not have 
imagined it possible so strange a person could be his sister." 

"Her appearance is singular," replied Emma, " but she is an 
excellent woman, I assure youJ' 

" Singular ! why, my dear girl; she must have lived in the 
days of Queen Anne, and^ have been found by some antiquarian 
in a state of petrifaction — it is impossible by any other means 
to account for the rigidity of her figure. I only wonder so val- 
uable a s^cimen. of the demi-antique should not have been sent 
to the British Museum, as a speaking and moving petrifaction."' 
Then, as Miss Tudor slowly moved her fingers, she cmitinued, 
"I really feel/io- a^ state* of callosity myself, by being in her 
company for half an hour j how you, who see so much of her, 
can escape being turned into stone I cannot surmise !" 

" I assure you, on further acquaintance, you, would almost 
forget this rigidity or appearance and coldness of manner," re- 
plied Emma. " I must acknowledge that I was somewhat ap-^ 
palled by them myself on our first meeting, but we now find her 
a very agreeable companion." 

" I do think," exclaimed Ann Tudor, "that her vicinage- 
has afiected you, Emma;: you sit more erect than; you did, and 
I already picture ta myself seeing you, on our next visit to Ea- 
gleton, in a dress the exact similitude of her own ; long waist, 
high cap, apron, ruffles, and! powdered head : while you rise 
from your seat, place your hands before you, and, primming 
your mouth, say, as you curtesy almost down to the ground,^ 
(your petticoats forming what, when children, we used to call 
a cheese, into the centre of which your small waist and large 
head sink), *I hope I have the honor of seeing you well,^Mi8a 
Tudoiu! "'^ 
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As Emma infoluntarily laughed at the picttrre het liveljr 
friend had drawn, she besought her to spare Mrs. Martha, whose 
eccentricities were not of a nature to interfere with the com- 
fort of any person. 

* The Miss Tudors were amiable and agreeable young womctt, 
who had, in all essentials, been well brought up by their 
parents; but, without the slightest ill-natured intention, they 
both possessed a turn for ridicule, which frequently made them 
dangerous companions, and caused them sometimes, even in the 
presence of their friends, to point that satire, which they meant 
but in jest, too strongly towards them : yet, if aware they had 
given pain, none could be more sorry, or more ready to apolo- 
gize than themselves. They had reached the respective ages 
of six and seven and twenty, and not one person had addressed 
either who could be considered eligible in those respects which 
were absolutely requisite. Men of family and large fortune, 
while they allowed that the Miss Tudors were neither plain nor 
disagreeable, always left Dartmoor heart-whole; and men of 
small fortune, who might have thought it desirable to be allied 
to a person of Mr. Tudor's large landed property and influence 
in the country, were fearful of addressing young ladies who 
had always been accustomed to an expensive establishment. 
Thus, with every inclination to marry, the two Miss Tudors ap- 
peared likely to remain single ; of which their father, who, 
though a good-tempered person, was not very refined in his 
ideas, took advantage ; one of his most favorite topics being the 
anxiety of his own daughters to procure* husbands, with their 
total want of success ! 

The bane was, however, not unaccompanied by its antidote, 
since the invariable good humor with which they submitted to 
Mr. Tudor*s jests did much more towards raising them in the 
opinion of their friends, that his ill-judged witticisms to lower 
them. 

The families at Dartmoor and Eagleton had always been up- 
on the most friendly footing : the young people of each house 
being in the habit of visiting those of the other for a week or 
ten days, two or three times in the course of the year ; although 
the dissimilarity of age was such, that when Mary and Emma 
first accompanied their parents to Mr. Tudor' s, they were not 
more than seven or eight years of age, while the Miss Tudors 
were young women. 

Mrs. Tudor, although somewhat too anxious for the worldly 
welfare of her children, was an intelligent and pleasant com- 
panion, who rendered her house equally agreeable to her family 
md friends. Her son, George, had in his boyish days been ac- 
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euBtomed, during the vacations, to associate much with the fa- 
mily at Ea^etoq, towards the youngest of whom he had shown 
so decided a partiality, as to call forth many a jest from his fa- 
ther, and many a blush from Emma. At this period he had 
been but a few days returned home, after an absence of two 
years on the continent. Since he was the only son of a person 
possessed of the finest property in that part of the county, it 
may be supposed that he had always been accustomed to meet 
with greater deference and more decided flattery, when at home, 
than were altogether desirable ; which, added to the indulgence 
of parents who thought him unequalled, had led to a slight de- 
gree of self-sufficiency of manner, that was to be regretted in a 
young man otherwise amiable and pleasing. He had been led 
to believe that no lady could withstand George Tudor, with the 
trifling certainty of possessing eight thousand a year landed 
property ; and, judging from the reception he uniformly met 
with from mammas and daughters, it is not surprising that he 
concurred with his family in their opinion that it was impossi- 
ble to resist him. Emma cordially welcomed back her old com- 
panion to the home of his parents ; whilst young Tudor, with 
mingleTi surprise and pleasure, gazed upon that lovely face and 
degant person, which had sprung up into the most attractive 
womanhood during a separation of nearly three years. 

On entering the drawing-room before dinner, Emma found a 
large party assembled, all of whom were staying in the house. 
The gentlemen were, as is usual in summer, standing in a group 
before the bay-window, so as entirely to exclude a very beau- 
tiful view from the observation of the ladies, who were congre- 
gated together in a distant part of the room. When dinner 
was announced, Mr. Tudor conducted Lady Morris to the eat- 
ing-room, while Colonel Harris and Mr. Princox hastened for- 
ward to offer the same attention to Emma ; but young Tudor, 
who had advanced toward her instantly upon the announcement 
of dinner, had atVeady secured his old play-fellow ; and, with a 
look of mortification, Colonel Harris oflered his arm to Jane 
Tudor; and Mr. Princox turned to a lady near him, who, 
with an air of oflended dignity, barely deigned to accept the 
proposed courtesy. The latter gentleman, thus disappointed of 
attending Emma, resolved at any rate to secure a seat adjoining 
her ; and with admirable dexterity outmanceuvred the lady who 
hung upon his arm, and endeavored to draw him towards a dif- 
ferent part of the table. Thus conveniently placed, Mr. Prin- 
cox showed such pointed attention to Emma, notwithstanding 
she would greatly have preferred conversing with her friend 
George, as to draw upon her the observation of all the party, 
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and the evident displeasure of Miss Anne Morris, the young 
lady whom he had led into the eating-room. * 

When the ladies retired to the drawing-room, Jane Tudor 
thus jestingly addressed her apparently displeased friend. '' Mr. 
Princox deserted your standard to day, Anne^ — I fear you will 
find him at last but a faithless swain." 

** I do not understand you, Jane, since he led me to the din« 
ing-room ; but, I assure you, he is no swain of mine, I have no 
claim to his attentions." 

" I am delighted to hear that," rejoined Jane, " for I really 
began to feel uneasy on your account, when I saw this gay Lo- 
thario devote himself so entirely to my friend, Emma," touching 
her playfully as she spoke. 

*^ I think him a very disagreeable man, and feel exceedingly 
obliged to Miss Mordaunt for relieving me in some degree from 
his fulsome adulation and attention," replied Miss Anne Morris, 
throwing back her head with an air of disdain. 

" Yes," observed Miss Morris, contemptuously, " you look 
much obliged, Anne; but, if Mr. Princox should desert you, 
there is the gallant Captain Jervis, who can take you with him 
to India, or Colonel Haldon, who would take you to Paris, or 
Colonel Harris " 

"I flatter myself," exclaimed the indignant fair one, "that 
my case is not yet so desperate as to oblige me to put up with 
an India captain, or an old half-pay lieutenant-colonel." 

" It is hardly fair, Anne, to prejudice Miss Mordaunt against 
our beaux immediately upon her arrival ; besides which. Colo- 
nel Haldon is not so very unsuitable to you in age," pursued 
Jane Tudor. 

To bear more was impossible ; the offended Anne arose 4rom 
her seat, and, making an effort to reply, burst into tears. 

Jane, who, as we have observed, was by no means ill-natured, 
was really sorry for the effect her raillery had produced upon 
Jier sensitive friend, whom she in vain endeavored to soothe, and 
whose sobs at length attracted the notice of Lady Morris and 
Mrs. Tudor ; for, the ladies having dispersed themselves in va- 
rious groups around the apartment, they did not hear the pre- 
vious conversation. In vain did they ask the origin of Miss 
Anne Morris's sorrow ; the weeping fair was ashamed to ac- 
knowledge so slight a cause of grief ; and Jane felt that she had 
triumphed too openly in the discomfiture of her guest, by the 
loss of Mr. Princox's attentions, to voluntarily acknowledge it. 
Emma, who was distressed to be the innocent cause of this ex- 
traordinary display of temper, drew back, while Miss Morris, 
who was occupied in writing verses upon a Newfoundland dog. 
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heariog the sobs of her sister, turned round, exclaiming in d 
theatrical tone, to the infinite surprise of Emma, " Why do you 
weep 80 oft, and beat your breast, and cry, * O Clarence, my 
unhappy son V *' 

** I wish you would not talk such nonsense," returned Ann^, 
pettishly, as she dried her eyes ; ** who was talking about Cla* 
rence?" 

** You ought to say, * Give me no help in lamentation, I am 
not barren to bring forth laments ; all springs reduce their cur- 
rents to mine eyes, that I, being governed by the watery mood| 
may send forth plenteous tears to drown the world !" ' 

** I ought to say no such thing," repHed Anne. 

** * Ah ! so much interest have I in thy sorrow — 

How long Miss Morris might have continued thus to spout 
forth quotations, had not her sister, unable to bear more^ rushed^ 
out of the room, cannot be surmised. She then descended suf- 
ficiently from her heroics to inquire what had caused Anne's 
agitation, when she was answered by Jane Tudor, " I was fool- 
ish enough to jest with her on Mr. Princox's apparent desertion, 
not having an idea that she would have been so much displeased 
with my badinagiJ^ 

" Silly girl !" ejaculated Lady Morris, turning away to hide 
her rising color. 

** Silly indeed !" exclaimed her eldest daughter ;" did she 
read and write, although the immortal bard says, * To read and 
write be henceforth treacherous,' her mind with nobler themes 
of contemplation would be stored.^ — I would * exhibit a bill in 
parliament for the putting down of men !' " 

" That's more than you would have done ten years ago," said 
Selina ; *' but now that the men do not notice you, it is all very 
well for you to pretend to dislike them." 

** Selina, my dear, come here," interposed Lady Morris, 
** your maid has not pinned your dress straight :" then, as she 
affected to remedy the neglect, she whispered, " pray reserve 
these sisterly retorts for your own apartments — there, my 
love,— ^there, it is all right now." 

*^ Have you, Miss Mordaunt ever met with any of my literary 
productions?" asked Miss Morris, without deigning to notice 
her sister's reply. 

*' Not that I am aware of," answered Emma, 

'' 'Tis strange, ' 'tis passing strange,' such ^ well acquainted 
friends', as are the Tudors and yourself, that they should never 
have named them to you," replied the disappointed lady. 

"If you will be so kind as to favor me with the titles of 
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your works, I shall gladly take the first opportunity of perusing 
them/' said Emma. 

" You shall have a list of them to-morrow ; * Oh that I had a 
title good enough' — do you never write, Miss Mordaunt ? 

" The extent of my writing is an occasional letter to a 
friend." 

** Oh, then, no doubt you write a fair Italian hand : ' I once 
did hold it, as our statists do, a baseness to write fair.' " 

Emma laughingly replied, " I certainly hold it * no baseness' 
to write a tolerable hand.''' 

" It is very extraordinary that my last poem should not have 
been named by the Tudors," resumed Miss Morris, with an air 
of deep consideration. 

'* I hope you will allow me to read it, by kindly lending it to 
me," replied Emma, wishing thus to soothe her wounded vanity. 

** Readily ; I have it here, in my reticuhm I will read it to 
you, if you wish it. The fact upon which it is founded is this : 
that Colonel Ormond, who commanded our county yeomanry, 
was called out to quell a riot during one of the elections — 
* there is no fear in a riot.* However, a fair maiden — * when 
maidens sue, men give like gods,' fearing for her lover, who was 
a rioter, * with most petitionary vehemence,' besought the colo- 
nel to spare him, should they in * strange encounter' meet. 
This is the foundation — * foundations fly the wretched' only — 
on which I have erected ' a hope as fairly built as Hector ;' for 
' never durst poet touch a pen to write, unless his ink were 
temper'd with lover's sighs.' " 

** No doubt," replied Emma, with politeness," the work has 
extensive circulation." 

" I have * reasons strong and forcible' to believe, that the 
' force of heaven-bred poesy' in this, the brightest effort of my 
muse — (*0 ! for a muse of fire, that would ascend the brightest 
heaven of invention,') — would have caused it to pass through 
many editions, had I published it. But, I think, as a late noble 
author once professed himself to think, that it is beneath a per- 
son of rank to heap up * vile gold, dross, dust,' from literary 
occupation. I, therefore, print, but do not publish, my ' hea- 
ven-bred poesy.' " 

" Perhaps," said Emma, somewhat amused by the vanity 
and affectation of her absurd and pedantic companion, "like 
that noble author, you may be induced to change your opinion, 
and sell the copyright of a single poem for thousands." 

" My dear Miss Mordaunt, dp you really think I may hope to 
be so fortunate ?" exclaimed Miss Morris, eagerly. 

Emma surprised that she should have been supposed serious, 
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replied, " That she was herself quite ignorant on such subjects, 
and had merely ventured to carry on the comparison between 
the noble poet and herself, which she had begun." 

Miss Morris now brought forth a tiny volume, splendidly 
bound in blue and gold, saying, "The poem opens with Colo- 
nel Ormond, whom I term Orland, addressing the corps prepa- 
ratory to storming a city — you will see it required some genius 
to change the quellers of a riot into a besieging army." 

With difficulty Emma was able to preserve her gravity, while 
Miss Morris read a farrago of absurdity, in which was occasion- 
ally mingled a quotation from her favorite Shakspeare, which 
she unhesitatingly made her own, by never using inverted com- 
mas to designate a quotation. 

At length the author placed the little volume she had been 
reading in Emma's hand, begging her acceptance of it, and add- 
ing, ** When you *have perused it, my dear Miss Mordaunt, I 
must intreat you to give me your candid opinion of its contents, 
as I shall be proud of the approbation of a person possessing 
your superior discernment." 

Emma, thanking her for her flattering present, replied, 
" That she feared that she should not be able to give the con- 
tents all the attention they merited, whilst in such agreeable 
society as at present ; she would, therefore, defer the perusal un- 
til her return to Eagleton, when she did not doubt she should 
derive much amusement from the work." 

Emma had heard from her fathet, that some of his prudent 
friends always wrote their thanks for presents " from the au- 
thor" before reading them, since all may say they anticipate 
amusement, though, perhaps, few can assert with truth that they 
have derived much from perusing any particular work. She, 
therefore, endeavored, as far as she could, to profit by this re- 
membirant^e, and postpone the reading of what she was sure 
must be exceedingly absurd, until beyond the possibility of be- 
ing questioned by the author. 

Miss Morris was so much gratified by the patient attention 
with which she had been heard, that she not only received the 
proposition to defer reading her epic poem most graciously, but, 
on Emma's quitting the room, in order safely to deposit the 
precious morceau, observed that " Miss Emma Mordaunt was 
a very talented person." 

" How have you discovered that V* asked her sister Anne, 
who, in recovered good humor, was seated by Jane Tudor. 

" By her conversation, which is above all that trivial non- 
sense in which you delight ; she has a real penchant for litera- 
ture," replied Miss Morris. 

Vol. I. 4 
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'' Pray doD't call it conversation," said Anne ; *' Miss Emma 
Mordaunt may be, and probably is, a very superior person with 
regard to talents and accomplishments ; but you can have had 
no opportunity of knowing more than that she is a very patient 
listener. You certainly have tried her patience sufficiently 
long." 

Emma at that moment returned, and thus prevented the an- 
gry reply which was on the point of bursting from her sister's 
lips. The gentlemen soon entered the room, and the rest of 
the evening was spent in music and conversation. 

Lady Morris, and her three daughters, had been but a few 
days visitors at Dartmoor prior to the arrival of Emma. Her 
ladyship was distantly related to Mrs. Tudor, and, being in the 
practice during the summer of visiting her friends, and thus 
rendering her housekeeping of little expense, whilst she spent 
her winters at a watering place, she had been frequently at Mr. 
Tudor's ; but hitherto her visits had been paid at a time when 
none of the Eagleton family were at home, or when they had 
been debarred meeting the Tudors, from one of the parties 
having some of those infectious complaints to which young 
people are liable, owing to which combined causes Emma had 
never before seen Lady Morris or her daughters. Her ladyship 
was the widow of the late Viscount Morris, and mother of the 
gentleman who then bore the title. Her son, possessing bi^t a 
small fortune for a man of his rank, had it not in his power to 
add to the jointure of his mother, who found that, to enable her 
to support the appearance she wished during the winter, she 
must use extreme economy in summer. To give her.ladyship 
due credit, none could surpass her in this respect ; no one 
better knew how to retain a good station, when once in posses- 
sion of it ; and few generals could have competed with her in 
the art of gaining a fortress, for, could she not undermine the 
citadel, she would certainly gain -it by a coup de main. Yet, 
clever as Lady Morris was with all her manoeuvring, she had 
not been able to dispose of one of her three daughters during a 
widowhood of ten years, although not a place in England of any 
notoriety for match-making had been left untried — yet, at thirty- 
five years of age, did Miss Morris remain in a state of single 
blessedness. Her sisters were, one thirty, the other only twen- 
ty-two, at this period. 

Nature had not been very bountiful to any of the Miss Mor- 
ris's, but to. none had she been so very a niggard as to her who 
considered herself possessed of superior talents and attractions 
to the generality of the world ! Miss Morris was remarkably 
plain, notwithstanding which she believed herself to be quite 
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the reverse ; her squint she considered only an agreeable cast 
of the eye, which gave an archness to the expression of her 
countenance ; her nose was rather flat, and turned up ; her 
complexion was sallow ; and her hair, of which she had a great 
quantity, was coarse and wiry ; her figure was tall, bony, and 
masculine. 

Such were the outward advantages with which Miss Morris 
had entered into society ; her accomplishments and acquire- 
ments were such as a young lady of very moderate ability may 
be supposed to gain from a common-place governess and a 
worldly-minded mother, with the addition of fashionable mas- 
ters during two or three springs in music, dancing, French, 
and Italian. With such qualifications as have been described^ 
she was resolved to be a beauty, and so she might be to those 
** who by their courtesy would call her so," but such she did 
not readily find. The Honorable Miss Morris was not at all 
times without a partner, principally because she was the Ho- 
norable Miss Morris ; but when her second sister, who was not 
quite so plain as herself, came out, she so seldom had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying her ungainly figure in a quadrille or a 
waltz, that she resolved to retire from competition in such tri- 
vial pursuits, and devote her hours to literary attainments. 
Never was a person less qualified for study of any kind. In 
comprehension she was dull almost to obtuseness, but she pos- 
sessed a knack of getting off by rote with rapidity ; and, rf- 
though she repeated what she thus learnt much like a parrot, 
her proficiency in this way deceived some persons as to the ex- 
tent of her acquirements, who were themselves not possessed of 
much wit and discernment. 

Without strength of intellect to comprehend any work of 
talent or research, she wished to be thought to occupy her time 
in studying such only ; and contrived, by reading all the best 
" Reviews," and with the aid of a retentive memory, to make 
most persons believe that she read, if she did not understand, 
every work of note that issued from the press. She was in the 
constant habit of quoting passages from Shakspeare, but the quo- 
tations were frequently so inapplicable, that it appeared as if 
her head, like some ill-arranged store-room, contained a quan- 
tity of heterogeneous matter jumbled together without order, 
whence she drew forth a part for use without discrimination. 
Yet she possessed a kind of ciinning, which led her at once to 
turn the conversation, when apprehensive that her superficial 
reading was likely to be discovered. 

With such qualifications did Miss Morris, at the age of thirty. 
HX up ^5 ^ decided h(i9 Wu ! She surprised many, disgusted 



more, and was disagreeable to all who knew her. She wrote, 
and for some time a few particular friends only were favored 
with the perusal of her writings ; she then printed various li ttle 
poetical effusions : at length the heroic poem, which she had 
presented to Emma, was brought forth as a climax to her ab- 
surdity ! 

Miss Anne Morris wished likewise to be thought a genius, 
but it was in an entirely different way ; she had a very mode- 
rate stock of accomplishments, or rather a smattering of all, and 
a knowledge of none. She played on almost every kind of mu- 
sical instrument that could be named, not excepting the violin ; 
and sang in every possible style, except an agreeable one. She 
laughed at her sister's affectation of learning, and still more at 
that of her total disregard of the male sex, quite as freely as Miss 
Morris did at her endeavors to attract their attention. 

Selina, who was prettier in face than her sisters, equally affect- 
ed to be a genius. As it was fashionable to be fond of flowers, 
she seemed to be in ecstasy in a garden ; and not satisfied with 
calling herself — what she certainly had no just pretensions to be- 
ing cdled — a florist, she affected to understand botany ; and 
lAade use of Monegynia, Polygamia, Monogamia, Moenicia, Tri- 
andria, and a long list of Latin names, with such fluency, as to 
pass with those who knew nothing of the fpienbe for a young la* 
dy of considerable botanical information. Yet she, like her el- 
der sister, knew nothing of what she spoke beyond a string of 
words, which made her ridiculous in the eyes of those who dis- 
covered her ignorance. 

Lady Morris had for some time built all her hopes of" having 
a daughter well established, on Selina. Her eldest daughter 
she had long lefl to her fate — her second she had nearly given 
up. ** But you," said her ladyship, on the day after her arrival 
at Dartmoor, ** are young, pretty" — ^the fair Selina turned to- 
wards the glass with a smile — ** and fashionable ; and I have 
no doubt may, if you play your cards well, gain George Tudor, 
a flne young man, who will have eight thousand a year ; but, 
my dear, you forgot, what I have so often observed to you, that 
you should in summer always take your seat at the dinner-table 
with your back to the windows, as the strong light unfortunate- 
ly brings every defect into view ; every freckle on your fa^ 
looked twice its usual size yesterday — ^pray avoid that side of 
the table to-day." 

*' How can I do so, mamma, if you and my sisters have oc- 
cupied all the seats on the opposite side, as was the case yes* 
terday ?" 
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" How absurd of your sisters to do so, when they know I am 
so anxious that you should appear to advantage at Dartmoor V* 

" But, mamma, you were the first to take that side,'* replied 
her persevering (laughter. 

Lady Morris, blushing with anger, said, ** Mothers are privi- 
leged persons ; and you know I cannot bear the light upon my 
eyes." 

** And my sisters cannot bear it upon their cheeks ; and so I 
suppose I must have it upon my unfortunate freckles all the 
time I am at Dartmoor," replied Selina with a sigh. 

** I hope not — some other visitors will arrive, perhaps, and 
then you can go to the side you wish ; since the table must, in 
that case, be enlarged," said Lady Morris. 

Each day had Selina been obliged to take the dreaded seat, 
since her sisters, who had been equally well taught with herself^ 
resolved to keep the advantage their seniority had given them. 
But when Emma came, the difficulty ceased ; Miss Selina Mor« 
ris hid her freckles in the shade ; and the light fell upon the 
blooming cheeks, fair smooth skin, and glossy hair, of the new 
visitor, who wa^ perfectly unconscious that the seat in which 
she was placeo; owing to Lady Morris and het three daughters 
occupying one entire side of the table, was considered particu- 
larly trying to tift complexion. Had she been aware of it, the 
serenity of her brow would have remained unclouded ; for, 
lovely as Emma was, she had never been accustomed to think 
of her personal charms as giving her any claim to admiration or 
consideration. 

Two days scarcely elapsed before Lady Morris and her 
youngest daughter discovered that all hopes of forming a de- 
sirable establishment for the latter, during their visit at Dart^ 
moor, were likely to be rendered abortive by the attractions of 
Emma. 



CHAPTER ra. 

On the day following Emma's arrival at Dartmoor, there was 
a considerable addition to the party already staying there ; con- 
sequently, as there were many young persons, Mrs. Tudor pro- 
posed their dancing in the evening. To this proposition every 
one gladly assented; partners were instantly selected ; and Mr. 
Tudor declared that he and Lady Morris would open the ball, 

to which her ladyship replied, '' that she had never danced since 

4# 
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she became a widow ; nor, in fact, since quadrilles were iatro- 
duced." 

'' Cluadrilles/' rejoined Mr. Tudor ; *' and do you suppose 
that I am going to dance a quadrille. No, no ; a good, merry 
country dance, such as ' Molly put the Kettle on' or ' Speed the 
Plough,' is the thing for me." 

"But, my dear sir," interposed his son, "you will find that 
scarcely any of the party have an idea of the figure of a coun- 
try dance ; they have been so long exploded." 

" Then I will teach them ; for your sisters, and my friend 
Emma, I can answer : since, on every anniversary of our wed- 
ding, they have,>almost since they could run alone, danced them 
here ; and I flatter myself that you have not been sufficiently 
long on the Continent to forget what you have so o£ben enjoyed ; 
so strike up * Molly put the Kettle on,' " addressing some coun- 
try musicians, who were in frequent requisition, at the Hall, and 
at the same time drawing the half reluctant and half pleased 
Lady Morris to the top of the room. 

" I am sorry to be under the necessity of giving up the pro-* 
posed honor of dancing with you," said Mr. Princox, address- 
ing Miss Anne Mi^rris ; " for I have not an idea how a ' Kitchen 
dance' is performed. I really should, with equal expectation of 
success, request a lady to exhibit on the slack ^ope. In fact, I 
have not danced anything but waltzes for so long a period, that 
I should have to be indebted to my partner's knowledge of the 
figure entirely, even in a quadrille." 

"I am delighted to hear that you like valtzing," replied Miss 
Anne ; " we will sit down until this horrid dance is over, and then 
we can valtz ; I should never voluntarily dance a quadrille my- 
self." 

Mr. Tudor was standing sufficiently near to overhear the con* 
versation between Mr. Princox and his intended partner, when, 
turning towards them with a manner which might be supposed 
jesting, yet evidently^ meaning what he said, he thus addressed 
them : 

" No waltzing here, my good friends ; I am an old-fashioned 
country gentleman ; consequently the dance, which I understand 
some ignorant and impertinent puppy once designated ' a Kitchen 
Pance,' is that best suited for my floor. J consider the country 
dance the national one of "" England, as the reel is of Scotland, 
the cotillon of Fran^, and the waltz of Germany ; and whoever 
first degraded our national dance by misnaming it deserved to 
be obliged to twirl, like a tetotum, ft>ur hours a day for the re^ 
of his life." 

** That would be rather a severe punishment, sir," observed 
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bis son, eomiag up to the relief of the dtscomiited waltsers ; 
*' but, admitting the full enormity of the aforesaid crime, you 
know we have always been in the habit of borrowing fashionft* 
ble dances from foreign countries; the minuet de la cour Bnd 
cotillon, which I have heard you sty you danced ia your youth, 
were both of French origin ; therefore, why may we not be ad* 
raitted to have our foreign dances V* 

" Ah, George, you ar^ not the intimate friend of a barrister 
for nothing, I find ! But I do not object to foreign dances (al» 
ways excepting waltzing;) though I do object to discarding our 
own lively dance for that, which, though more elegant, admits, 
during its continuance, of so little intercourse between the par- 
ties, that it has obtained the name of ' anti-nuptial dance,' the 
gentlemen being too much occupied in admiring their own feet, 
and «tt»[idittg to the intricacies of the figure, as they indolent- 
ly walk through it, to pay much attention to their partners, how* 
ei^r pretty they may be. Perhaps, were country dances still in 
vogue, there would not now be as many spinsters as there are." 
He then called to the musiciuis to play, when Princox and Miss 
Anne Morris, sitting down, made sundry and severe remarks 
upon those who condescended to enjoy the m%rry dance. 

Finding there was no prospect of being allowed to waltz. An* 
ne Morris expressed a wish to join the first quadrille set, when 
her companion, who had hoped to dance with Emma, as soon 
as her engagement to Qeorge Tudor was ended, found himself 
compelled to accompany her. Thus was he punished for his 
affectation ; since, before he coul4 speak to her, she was engag- 
ed for the evening. 

Mr. Princox was a young man of good family-and fortune, 
who, with moderate abilities, had quitted England imm^iliately 
upon leaving Cambridge, when, being entirely his own master, 
he was so much pleased with the frivolities and gaiety of the 
French capital, as to remain a considerable time there ; and, 
when. at length he returned to his native country, it appeared as 
if he did so for the purpose of expressing his dissatisfaction at 
every thing he met with ; since all that was foreign was, in his 
estimation, ' eomme ilfaut ;' all that was English, ' tout au con^^ 
irairc* " 

It was scarcely possible to conceive a greater contrast than 
Mr. Tudor and the visitor alluded to— the former being quite a 
John Bull sort of person ; the latter a Parisian petit-maitro — 
but as the father of the youngs man had been an intimate friend 
of Mr. Tudor's, that gentleman looked with a more lenient eye 
upon those foibles, which he could scarcely have borne mm 
aay one diffisrently circumstanced. 
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The design of Lady Morris to inveigle George Tudor into an 
engagement with her daughter, Selina, had been seen by all the 
family without the slightest alarm ; but when he evinced such 
unbounded admiration of Emma Mordaunt, whom his father 
admitted to be the prettiest girl he knew, the case was totally 
different. 

Mr. Tudor had long been anxious that his son should marry 
a lady in the adjoining county, who, to high birth, added an 
ample fortune ; since he did not consider the fine property, 
which must eventually be his, as by any means precluding the 
necessity of a large addition. 

Perhaps, had he not wished his son to be allied to nobility, 
*lie might not have disapproved of his admiration of Emma ; bat 
his anxiety to see him united to the daughter of an earl caused 
all those attractions he had been wont to admire in the former 
to sink into the shade. The apprehensions of Mr. Tudor, to- 
gether with those of his wife, were in some degree relieved by 
the hope that, admired as Emma was by Colonel Harris and Mr. 
Princox, who appeared equally devoted to her, her own thoughts 
might be too much divided, to give that exclusive attention to 
her old companion, which he might consider due -to himself, 
and which, tenacious as he had sdways been, might possibly 
cause him to withdraw his own. 

Notwithstanding this hope, in the simplicity and innocence 
of her heart, Emma increased the alarm of her host and host- 
ess ; since she naturally preferred the conversation of her old 
playmate to that of a conceited young coxcomb, or of a self- 
opinionated, haughty, and purse-proud man. As George and 
herself talked over their childish frolics and pastimes, Colonel 
Harris j^nd Mr. Princox beheld them with watchful solicitude, 
not unroingled with envy. 

As some ladies were visiting at Dartmoor, who had never 
before |;been in the neighborhood of the lakes, Mrs. Tudor 
proposed one morning that they should all drive to Ambleside 
to lunch, and afterwards go upon Windermere for an hour or 
two, returning home to a late dinner. The proposition met 
with unanimous approval ; and Colonel Harris, who had seated 
himself, as usual, opposite to Emma, that he might have the 
pleasure of gazing upon her, requested that he might have the 
honor of driving her in his phaeton. 

Before she could reply, young Tudor exclaimed, ** Miss Mor« 
daunt is engaged to accompany me." 

" How can that be," inquired his father, '' since two min- 
utes ago you were not aware of this little expedition being in ag- 
itation ; in fact, your mother did not think of it before she sat 
down to breakfast V 
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" True," replied George, with great readiness, *' but Emma 
promised to accompany me in my stanhope, the first excursion 
we took, as I wish her to see how my new horse will perform." 

Emma blushed deeply at the untruth he was telling, and 
which her anxiety to be relieved from the threatened escort of 
Colonel Harris would not have prevented her refuting, although 
her dislike to exposing the tergiversation of her frieiul did so. 

Mrs. Tudor observed the blush, but mistook the cause; 
when, to prevent what she feared might be a dangerous fe^e-d- 
tetef she said, *' I shall make such arrangements as I think will 
be most desirable for all the party, only requiring you, gentle- 
men, to order your carriages to the door immediately.^' 

They bowed obedience to the decree of their hosteds; and, 
when they again assembled, she desired her son to drive Miss 
Morris, and Colonel Harris to escort Emma, to the evident dis- 
appointment of the former and as evident satisfaction of the lat- 
ter gentleman. 

Perhaps Emma herself was nearly as much disappointed as 
Tudor ; since, instead of an agreeable and lively conversation 
with the friend of her childhood^ she found herself obliged to 
listen to- the extravagant, compliments of Colonel H^ris, whose 
attentions had hitherto been paid through the medium of his 
eyes rather than his tongue, as he had rarely been able to obtain 
a^seat adjoining her. 

Colonel Harris was a man of large fortune, who, during the 
latter part of the war> had, notwithstanding he was at that pe- 
riod a very young man, commanded a volunteer corps ; although 
the corps was no longer in being, his fViends, from habit, still 
addressed him by his military appellation. He was a man of 
fair natural sense, and a very tolerable classic ; who, with the 
aid of a good education and retentive memory, obtained the 
character of being a person of greater erudition than he really 
was. He was so anxious to display his learning, that, even in 
the company of the fair sex, he sometimes interlarded his conver- 
sation with Latin and Greek ! He was an active magistrate ; 
but he too frequently made the business of the magistracy a 
subject on which to exercise his conversational powers. He 
had been a great farmer, since at the time he came of age that 
fashion was not exploded ; consequently, he still spoke with 
pride of the prize cows, sheep, and oxen, which once adorned 
his pastures, and brought visitors to view them from afar ! 

Proud of his fortune^ talents, and learning, he believed no 
woman whom he should honor with his addresses could resist 
such combined attractions. Although unmarried at the age of 
forty-five, he was s^n enthusiastic admirer of beauty ; yet hcj 
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declared that, until he beheld Emma Mordaunt, he had never 
known what it was to love; but, from the moment in which he 
first saw her, he felt that on her fiat his happiness must depend ! 
This he had in confidence imparted to Mr. Tudor the preced- 
ing evening, when he, having, as a matter of course, made his 
better half a participator in this knowledge, the excursion to 
Windermere was proposed by her quite as much in furtherance 
of the colonel's cause, as for the amusement of the party. 

Nothing could give Colonel Harris such an opportunity of 
prosecuting his suit (according to his own ideas on the subject,) 
as a long country drive, which would enable him to expatiate 
upon all those topics on which he believed himself peculiarly 
to shine, at the same time that he could lead to those subjects 
on which he wished to obtain the opinion of the favored indi« 
vidual, whom he intended to have the honor of sharing his 
wealth. 

" Those are handsome cows," said he, as he drove past some 
of Mr. Tudor's cattle, which were grazing in one of the fields, 
*' but not to compare with mine, since they are of the famous 
Durham breed, of which you, no doubt, have heard." 

" Frequently," replied Emma ; " but good and useful crea« 
tures as cows are, the fine herd of deer we lately passed are 
more picturesque and beautiful in a park, I think." 

A short cough was the only answer for a minute ; then, 
" Since you admire deer, my park, although the richest land 
in the country, and peculiarly suited for grazing cattle, shall no 
longer be without them." 

" Oh ! pray do not let njy remark lead you to displace the 
roost useful of animals, for those which, though more ornamen- 
tal, cannot otherwise compete with them." 

At this moment they perceived a group of vagrants occupying 
some waste ground by the road side. A tent, composed of va- 
rious-colored pieces of cloth, blanket, and carpet, was erected, 
around which the wanderers were placed, most of them asleep ; 
whilst within it was seen a slumbering infant guarded by a dog. 
At a little distance, an old beldame superintended a boiler, 
which was suspended from three poles, forming a triangle over 
a blazing wood fire ; and, in the full enjoyment of .their cessa- 
tion from labor, two donkeys were cropping the scanty ;her« 
bage, by the side of the carts they were usually employed to draw. 

" What an excellent sketch that group would make !" observ- 
ed Emma ; " the noble tree, under which they have pitched their 
tent, would in itself be a study for a painter ; but, with the addi* 
tion of these figures beneath it, a beautiful picture mi^ht be 
formed,'- 
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Such an opportuaity of displaying his roagisteria} abilities 
could not be neglected by Colonel Harris ; consequently, his 
companion had to listen to numerous stories of gipsies, whom it 
had been his painful duty to incarcerate in the county gaol for 
theft ; and of houseless beggars, whom he had sent to the tread- 
mill ; all of which he related with the greatest self-complacency, 
regardless of the pain he inflicted on his fair auditor. 

Happily, as Emma thought, since her mind was harassed by 
listening to tales so little in accordance with her feelings, they 
passed a gentleman's house and gardens, which gave her an op- 
portunity of changing the conversation, by observing the beau4y 
of the latter. 

'' You admire a garden. Miss Mordaunt V* 

"Very much," replied Emma. , 

" No doubt you have a conservatory at Eagleton ?" 

" We have a small green-house, which is in winter a source 
of amusement, since it not only enables us to have numerous 
pretty plants in the house early in spring, but likewise to have 
in summer many in the garden which cannot bear the exposure 
of winter — but our green-house, though it fuJly answers our pur- 
pose, does not deserve the name of conservatory." 

" Of course you would prefer one on a larger scale, adjoining 
your drawing-room, which, if your's has long been erected, may 
not be the case. I purpose immediately building at my country- 
seat a drawing-room, thirty-eight feet long by twenty-six, open- 
ing into a conservatory fifty-five feet by eighteen, which, when 
lighted up, will have a fine effect. My present drawing-room 
will be an excellent morning room for a lady ; its dimensions are 
twenty-eight by eighteen feet," said Colonel Harris, swelling 
with the magnitude of his own plans and importance. 

Emma, perceiving an answer was expected, replied, *' I should 
have supposed the latter sufficiently large for a country drawing- 
room." 

'* Not, Miss Mordaunt, in a house and establishment like 
mine, when a lady honors it by presiding there. Are you par- 
tial to town ?" 

" I have only once been in London : my father took us all 
there for a month last year, when I was much pleased with the 
public places, buildings, and parks." 

** I am delighted to hear you say so, since I have written to a 
friend requesting him to complete for me the purchase of a 
house in Grosvenor Square, respecting which I have been in 
tjreaty, as a winter residence. For so fashion ordains that we 
shall term the period between April and July, although it is a 
decided misnomer. Do you admire chesnut or gray carriage 
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horses most?'' asked the colonel, touching with his whip one of 
the handsome chesnuts he was driving. 

" I am so poor a judge of horses, that I scarcely know which 
i prefer; yet, were I obliged to gire an opinion, I believe it 
would be in favor of gray, though politeness might urge me to 
say chesnut." 

" You have decided my before wavering opinion," bowing as 
he spoke ; '* I have this day received a letter offering four fine 
animals of either color ; at least they ought to be such, the 
price being six hundred pounds. I want them to run in a lan- 
dau, which one of the first coach-makers in town is building for 
me. I shall immediately, on my return to Dartmoor, write and 
say gray is the color I have decided upon." 

"Oh, pray," exclaimed Emma, laughing, under the belief 
that he was the most pompous jester she had ever met with, 
" add that you do so at the recommendation of a lady, who does 
not know one horse from another." 

" It is enough," replied the colonel, with a slight bend, ** that 
Miss Emma Mordaunt has said that she prefers gray horses, to 
cause me to decide upon having them." 

For a moment Emma looked up in surprise ; but the convic- 
tion that all he said must be in jest again came over her; when, 
changing the subject, she observed, "This will be a delightful 
day for going upon Windermere ; the freshness of the air re- 
minds me of what I felt and enjoyed so much, when we took a 
little tour on the coast." 

" You like the sea air, then?" inquired the colonel. 

"Very much ; there is something to 'me most exhilarating in 
the sea breezes," answered Emma. 

" I entirely coincide with you on that point ; indeed, had I 
thought differently before, it would have been sufiicient cause 
for change of sentiment in me to hear what your's were. I had 
it in agitation to purchase an elegant villa at Brighton, which 
has been offered to me ; and I shall now secure it without de- 
lay." ' 

Emma viewed her companion with increasing surprise. The 
idea of his seriously wishing to ingratiate himself in her favor 
had never for a moment entered into her imagination. She was 
too young, and too entirely free from vanity, to conceive that 
any one was likely to become attached to her on so short an ac- 
quaintance ; and that a person, whom she knew to be nearly as old 
as her father, should do so in any length of time, would hav^ 
appeared to her ahnost impossible. She, therefore, attributed 
all that had passed to a condescending kind of badinage, with 
which Colonel Harris hoped to amuse one, whom he probably 
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considered little more ttian a child ; for he liad, she perceived, 
in compliment to her supposed want of knowledg^e, discarded 
the learned phraseology which he generally used. 

In this sort of conversation did the time occupied by their 
drive to Ambleside elapse ; on their arrival at which place, Em- 
ma most joyfully exchanged her teie d tete with Colanel Harris 
for the company -of the quickly-assembled group, who bad been 
s^arated for a time. 

On sallying forth to view the beauties of Windermere, Emma 
took Jane Tudor's arm, although she perceived both Colonel 
Harris and young Tudor advancing towards her. Could she 
have been sure of the support of the latter, it would have been 
a matter of indifference whether she walked with him or his 
sister : but, observing that the colonel had continued to be a «tep 
in advance, she was resolved to avoid him, if possible. On ap- 
proaching them, he proposed separating the ladies ; when l&aif 
ma, firmly grasping her friend, positively declined his proffered 
-assistance; and George Tudor being called away by his father, 
ostensibly to give some orders, Colonel Harris took his place 
on the other side, apparently with a determination not to quit 
her, while Mr. Princox stationed himself next Jane. They thus 
procee'ded, until the narrowness of the path obliged them to se- 
parate ,' when the gentlemen, finding the two ladies were not to 
be parted, fell back far enough to admit of their ascending the 
hill, while they could still pursue a general conversation. 

** Really,'' exclaimed Mr. Princox, as the party halted at an 
opening between the trees, ''I am astonished at the want of 
gout di^ayed by my fair countrywomen, more especially those 
who, like you. Miss Tudor, have for some time enjoyed the 
happiness of being in Paris and its vicinity. How can any one 
admire the irregularities of Westmoreland and Cumberland 1 
These hills, and lakes, and rocks, with gentlemen's seats stud- 
ded around, more like farm-houses than the residences of patri- 
cians, and their pretty fantastic little gardens — who, I again 
say, with any finesse de jugemeniy can place such objects in 
competition with the vineyards — the chateaQx — the avenues of 
France ? What are our finest parks and gardens in comparison 
with the fountains, the statuary, the orangeries, of Versailles^ 
Saint Cloud, and the Tuileries ? In fact, how cui nature— vul- 
gar, homely nature — compete with art ? Here so much is lefl 
to the former ; or, if art be called in to aid her efforts, it is as 
the point du vue, which at this moment solicits your attention, 
evinces, merely to assist — whereas, in la belle JFrance, nature is 
altogether excluded; and art^-dear, delightful art^-assumes 
her place." 

Vox. I. 6 
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The coneeited air and tone in which this petitnuntre coa« 
eluded his speech affected the risible muscles of his companions^ 
in an almost uncontrollable manner. As soon as Jane Tudor 
could reply without laughter, she said, <' Surely, Mr. Princox, 
you cannot mean what you say ; with all your admiration of 
France, and every thing appertaining to it, you cannot think that 
in picturesque beauty — but I forget that you are no admirer of 
picturesque scenery — well, then, in country seats, parks, and 
pleasure grounds, that it can compare with England ?" 

'' Not compare with England, my dear Miss Tudor ? France 
surpasses us a thousand times, in all that is most recherche, most 
exquiSf most parf ait. Any country can have hills and dales, 
forests, rivers, rocks, waterfalls, green fields, and fk>wering 
shrubs ! Do not the savage Americans surpass us in all these, 
a thousand times! Then, as to the comfort of an English 
bouse, so lightly is it thought of in France, that, as you well 
know, they have not a word to express its meaning. But what 
eon give such an idea of taste, of wealth, of splendor, of mag- 
nificence, as the palaces and gardens of the French ?" 

'' Admitting there is some grandeur mingled with the formal^ 
ity of what you so much approve,'* replied Jane, angrily, ** I 
must own I am astonished that any one should have so perverted 
a taste as not to view the beauties of his native country with 
pleasure, in defiance of the whims and caprices of the Parisiaas, 
That they should admire their stunted vineyards more than our 
rich and blooming orchards and park-like farms, is, perhaps, 
natural. For generally, to their national frivolity and vanity, 
they add the advantage, or disadvantage, (I scarcely know 
which to call it,) of never having seen any other. But that |[a 
man, born and bred in England, should admire them more than 
the splendid prospect on which we now regale our eyes, shows 
a degree of blindness, at which one wonders while one grieves." 
** Chacun a son gout" said Princox, shrugging his shoulders 
with a contemptuous air. '' But what is your opinion on the 
subject in debate. Miss Mordaunt?" continued he, addressing 
Emma, whom Colonel Harris had prevented giving all the at- 
tention she had wished to the conversation of her other com- 
panions. 

" I cannot presume to give one," answered she, " since I 
have never been out of England." 

** But," said Miss Tudor, " you surely know whether you 
prefer formal avenues, with a statue at the termination of each 
straight gravel walk, and orange trees trimmed into large round 
balls, in utter defiance of nature, to our own dear lakes and all 
their appendages." 
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** Scarcely/' replied Emma, smiling at the earnest manner m 
which her friend made her appeal, ** can it he requisite to ask 
one born on the banks of Ullswater, and accustomed from her 
earliest recollection to the sight of its lofly mountains, transp^ 
rent water, shady groves, rocks, and waterfalls, to give an opin- 
ion in such a case, since it cannot fail to be in favor of all she 
has from infancy thought grand and beautiful." 

As Emma thus pleaded the cause of her native hills and vales, 
her animated countenance was suffused by an unusual glow: 
and she was only recalled from her enthusiasm,, by observing 
the eyes of the two gentlemen fixed intently upon her now blush* 
ing face. 

** You are. Miss Mordaunt," said Princox, bowing to Emma, 
" so fair an advocate for the beauties of your native country, that 
I cannot strive to combat your arguments ; thou^ you will, I 
hope, make all allowances for one who has so long resided in 
Paris not entirely coinciding with you in opinion." 

They had now reached the station where they had the advaii<«^ 
tage of seeing the Lake of Windermere, and its surrounding 
scenery, assume the various tints of the four seasons of the year, 
by viewing them through difl^rent colored windows. They al^ 
terwards spent an hour or two agreeably on the water ; and re- 
turned to Dartmoor without having met- with any disaster or 
eontretemps , with the exception of a slight skirmish of words 
-between Mr. Tudor and Mr. Princox, owing to the latter having 
ordered Champagne at lunch, saying, ** that he never took port, 
sherry, or Madeira," which he termed ** Kitchen wines;" and 
the former declaring ''that no guest of his should order wine; 
neither should he himself commit so egregious a folly as to have 
Champagne for lunch at a little country inn, to gratify any 
Frenchified Macaroni." 

Princox, although insufferably conceited, was really a good- 
natured young man ; therefore, when Mr. Tudor thus spoke, he 
merely shrugged his shoulders, and, saying '' JBcm," took a glass 
of water. 

When the ladies retired after dinner, Mr. Tudor jestingly at- 
tacked Captain Jervis on his admiration of Miss Anne Morris, 
and of her's for him. 

'' Miss Anne Morris, my dear sir !" exclaimed he with as- 
tonishment. 

'* Miss Anne Morris !" repeated Colonels Harris and Haldon, 
and Mr. Princox, the same moment. 

^* Yes, I really did say Miss Anne Morris. I believe each of 
you gentlemen thought her in love with you ; but Cs^tain Jer- 
vis has distanced you all," returned Mr. Tudor. 
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The eaptain good»bunor«d1y replied ; ** I assure yea that I 
will take no undue advantage of ray friends, in consequence of 
tiie kindness of Mrs. Tudor in allowing me the honor of driv* 
ng her fair guest to Ambleside this morning." 

** I believe, Princox,'* pursued Mr. Tudor, ** it would be 
scarcely fair to you were he to do so ; since, before Miss Mor* 
daunt arrived, there certainly was some attention on your part 
to Miss Anne.'' 

*' By no means on mine. I assure you there was no ten^ 
dresse on my part towards that young lady," replied he. 

" So, captain, you perceive Princox will be no obstacle to 
your taking the fair Anne to India ; whether the gallant col^ 
nels will say the same, I don't know," pursued Mr. Tudor. 

The two c(^<Miels immediately disclaimed all intention of in- 
terfering with aay views Captain Jervis might have formed ; 
when that gentleman declared he had no intention of taking a 
wife out with him. ^* Yet," he added, '' if I could flatter myfielf 
I had a chance of prevailing upon that young beauty ^ of the 
hike' to sail with me upon the blue main, I would deck her ia 
gold and silver brocades, and fill her cabin with such china as 
would make her the envy of half the women in England." 

As Captain Jervis thus spoke. Colonel Harris viewed him 
sternly ; and, when he concluded, addressed htm with ^* Are we 
to understand that you seriously propose to yourself the hi^f^* 
ness of taking Miss Mordaunt out to India ?" 

The captain burst into a loud and long laugh, more hourly 
than polite — when able to speak, he said, ** Do you think I am 
such a fod as to flatter myself that a lovely girl, who will have 
an independent ibrtune, would accept the addresses of an old 
feUow like myself, even were I not a sailor ?" 

There was something peculiarly grating to Colonel Harris's 
feelings in this speech, for Captain Jervis was at least Ave years 
younger than himself; however, his self-love being too great 
to suffer him to exhilnt any symptoms of mortification, he mere^ 
ly said, " I rejoice, for your sake, that you have no inten^on of 
proposing to Miss Mordaunt, since I have reason to flatter my- 
self-^I am sure that I may rely upon the secrecy of all here— 
sioce, I say, I have reason to flatter myself that I am not alto- 
gether indifferent to that young lady." 

** Sir !" exclaimed George Tudor, in a tone which made some 
of the party start ; when Mr. Tudor, to prevent his son's ex- 
clamation being noticed, said, ^* Why, colonel, this ii^, indeed, 
a short siege ; four days only since you met t 

*^ Four days in love's calendar is %n age. I have already ac- 
knowledged to you that your beautiful visitor has possessed my 
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heart from the moment in which I first beheld her ; and, thanks 
to Mrs. Tudor for making so delightful an arrangement, I had 
an opportunity of ascertaining that my efforts to please hav« 
not been unsuccessful.'' 

"I congratulate you sincerely, colonel," replied Mr. Tudor, 
inwardly chuckling at the certainty of his son's escape from the 
toils which the beauty of Emma had unwittingly spread around 
him. ** Yet I must acknowledge my surprise at your rapid suc- 
cess ; for, until to-day, she has not given you much opportunitjf 
to address her, I think." 

Colonel Harris now, to convince those who might otherwise 
have been sceptical on the subject of the affair being quite de- 
cided, detailed his various plans as to houses, carriages, and 
horses, which he said were formed with the entire approbation 
of Miss Mordaunt, whose taste he had consulted on every point. 

This George Tudor thought confirmation strong enough to 
remove all hope from his mind ; yet, that Emma should accept 
any one, on so short an acquaintance, more particularly such a 
person as Colonel Harris, surprised, almost as much as it pained 
him. Pleading a violent head-ache, he soon made his excuses^ 
and retired to his apartment. 

On entering the drawing-room, the gentlemen lefl Emma to 
the uninterrupted attention of Colonel Harris ; but she, having 
already had, during the day, much more of his company than 
was agreeable, immediately arose from the couch on which 8h% 
was seated, and placed herself behind Mrs. Tudor, and next to 
Miss Morris, in a situation where it was impossible for any on« 
to join her. 

Miss Morris, delighted to have near her so patient a listener 
as Emma, instantly resumed the subject most interesting to her- 
self, continuing to talk incessantly, and requiring from her com- 
panion only an occasional monosyllable, until a signal from their 
hostess caused all the party, wearied with their day's excursion, 
to retire to rest. 

The following morning Emma was attacked by the ladies 
respecting the affaire du cc&ur between her and Colonel Har- 
ris ; in vain she denied any partiality on either side. His ad- 
miration of her was evident, they replied ; and her's for him, 
notwithstanding her denial, they persisted in believing, or a^ 
fecting to believe, was equally great. 

All now seemed to concur in thinking Emma's company the 
decided right of Colonel Harris. George Tudor vacated his 
seat by her side at dinner, and took one adjoining Miss Selina 
Morris, with whom he commenced a strong flirtation ; and Mr. 
Princox once more returned to, wbat Miss Anne Morris was 

6* 
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pfleased to call, his aHegiance to her, which consisted only ifl 
the common courtesies of society. To Emma, all this became 
so annoying, that she ardently wished for the termination of the 
week she had promised to remain at Dartmoor ; consequently, 
she hailed with unusual delight the morning which saw her 
again an inmate of Eagleton Cottage. 



CHAPTER V. 

When Emma reached Eagleton, she found a packet of letters 
from France waiting her arrival. That from Mr. Mordaunt ex- 
pressed great regret that Mrs. Damer and herself could not par* 
ticipate in all their pleasure. " The want of their society was,** 
he said, ** the only drawback to his enjoyment ; but, since he 
eould not have the happiness of their company, he was resolr* 
ed, by noting every thing that could contribute to their amuse- 
ment, to endeavor to present to them a journal worth their pe* 
rusal.'* 

Mrs. Mordaunt wrote, that she was '' glad and sorry, pleased 
and disappointed, in the midst of enjoyment, yet wearied to 
death ;" but not for one moment did she state that any of her 
uncomfortable sensations arose from any source beyond herself: 
she concluded by saying, ** that she was quite sure her mother 
and Emma would be perfectly happy ^n the society of each 
other.'* 

Mary, who commenced her letter at Rouen, wrote as fo^ 
lows : — 

" I address you from hence, my dear Emma, for three 8eve> 
ral reasons, any one of which would suffice, since they are all 
excellent. In the first place, I am tired of sight-seeing for to* 
day ; in the second, I have nothing else to do ; in the third and 
last, now that we are separated, my thoughts are continually 
with you ; and, therefore, I cannot employ myself moretigree* 
ably than in writing to you. I assure you I feel daily twinges 
of conscience, for having set out on this expedition when you 
could not be of the party ; and have more than once wished we 
had all taken some pleasant little excursion, in which grand- 
mamma could hai^e accompanied us. But it is too late to speak 
of it now; I will, therefore, proceed with an account of all we 
have seen since I last wrote. I must inform you, that we left 
Havre with three horses to the carriage, harnessed with ropes, 
and driven by a most extraordinary-looking postillion, attired in 
an immense ^air of jack-boots (each boot large enough to hold 
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X child of moderate dimensions); and a kind of regimental 
snit, with a powdered head, and a rery long tail ! As we drove 
from the hotels the postillion dashed his long whip rapidly from 
dde to side, making a loud and peculiar noise — ' crack, crack, 
crack,' — and apparently driving all the passengers away, while 
the small but strong Norman horses seemed to go in any direc- 
tion they chose. As you may suppose, mamma did not much 
like this ; and wished exceedingly, since we must pay for four 
horses, to hare that number and two postillions ; but, as we had 
been recommended to pursae the former plan, papa would not 
<jiha;i9ge it ; asd, as we have travelled in perfect safety, nothwith*' 
standing we came s^aight forward, through holes, and over 
stones, without deviating in the slightest degree to the right or 
lefl, I suppose the recommendation was judicious. 

'* This mode of driving, so different from that to which we 
are accustomed, and over roads far from smooth, is very fa* 
tiguiog certainly ; but, to reconcile us to the desctgremens we 
■let with, a part of the road lay through a finely wooded and 
fertile country on the banks of the Seine. We came to what is 
termed the low road, that we might enjoy this beautiful scenery 
ss long as possible, and had the pleasure of beholding some of 
the finest views I have ever seen ; one part of which reminded 
me of Windermere, though considerably more extensive. 

** Hitherto I have been much struck with the deficiency of 
gentlemen's seats. Contiguous to each large village we usually 
see one chateau, and near a small town probably two or three. 
These are generally placed at a short distance from the road, 
from which tiiere is a straight drive through a formal-looking 

firden, or avenue, to the house, which is invariably, as far as 
have seen, ugly in appearance ; being of brick, with a high 
roof, and pointed front. The windows, if the day be hot, are 
covered by a sort of Venitian blinds, the color of which is some^ 
times changed by long exposure to the sun from green to a kind 
of dirt color, but they are more frequently painted thus. This 
gives a forlorn and miserable appearance to the bouses, where 
they are occupied ; but the greatest part of the chateau we have 
yet seen are uninhabited, having broken windows, and courts 
overgrown with weeds. No neat cottage, with its little garden 
and rose-covered front — no farm house, surrounded by corn- 
ricks and poultry, (while cows aiid sheep feed in the fields ad- 
joining), have our ey^ beheld since we quitted England. Here 
the people all seem to live in towns or villages, which gives a 
dreary appearance to the otherwise beautifoi country through 
which we have passed. 
^^The dress of the Norman peasaats is very peculiar, but be- 
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coming. We have seen a great number of them, particularly at 
Boibec, in the costume of the country, which is an extremely 
high cap of a singular form, with one, two, or three borders. 
The farmers' wives generally wear very valuable lace, indeed I 
saw some of the better class of peasantry in such as an English 
gentlewoman would not have disdained to use. The petticoat 
is short, and of one color ; the boddice of another ; and the 
sleeves of full white linen to the wrist. A white apron, black 
or colored stockings, large ear-rings, and drops with a cross (or 
large showy ornament of colorc^d stones) suspended from a black 
ribbon or chain, complete this characteristic costume. I shall 
bring a Norman cap, in which the most striking peculiarity of 
the dress consists, with me ; but they differ a good deal in form, 
in the different parts of Normandy. 

'' I know that my father has described Rouen, with its mag- 
nificent churches, courts of justice, &c. ; respecting them, 
therefore, I will only say, that when I beheld the confessionals 
(a great number of them being in the cathedral) I thought them 
much like a sentry-box ; the priest sits in them with his ear 
against the grating, through which the penitent addresses him 
from the exterior. I could not avoid thinking, that were one of 
these boxes suddenly to be endued with speech, what extraor- 
dinary tales we should hear — what crimes — where all appeared 
virtue ; and sometimes, we will hope, virtue in those who had 
long been thought criminal ! 

" Rue tie Rivoli, Paris. 

'* I was prevented concluding my letter at Rouen, by papa 
and mamma wishing me to walk with them ; and, as we did not 
return until late, and quitted Rouen at an early hour the follow- 
ing day, I have not since that time had half an hour to call my 
own ; but, as papa wrote to you immediately on our arrival in 
Paris, and mamma has since then written to our grandmamma, 
you will not be surprised or disappointed at not having sooner 
heard from me. To enable me to write to you this morning, I or- 
dered Dawson to call me at seven o'clock ; and am now, at half 
after seven, actually dressed and seated at my desk ! You, who 
know how little I like early rising, will fully appreciate this ex- 
ertion, I am sure. 

" You ask how Dawson likes this excursion ? If I repeat « 
conversation with passed between her and myself yesterday, as 
I was dressing to attend Madame de Matelle's sviree, you will 
know her opinion more fully than from anything I could write. 
" I hope that you like France better than you did, Dawson," said I. 

^* * I can't say that I do, Miss Mary ; the valley , to be sure, 
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is v^y civil, aod triea to explain every thing to me ; but what 
with his being a Swiss, and talking French and broken En^ 
glish, I can hardly make sense of what he says, and then the 
people of the house don't know a word I speak/ 

'*'But the shopkeepers understand you, Dawson; most of 
the principal shops have a person who can speak English,' re- 
plied I. 

** * Yes, ma'am, they comprehend what they like, and when 
they like ; but if I ask them to take less money for a thing, 
they never will answer in English, b^t look very angry, and talk 
very loud ^XiOMi juspree and preefix, which the valley says means 
something about justice, and a price that can't stir ; but when 
I ask to look at goods, and seem incHned to buy any, they can 
both speak and understand English very well.' 

'^ ' But you surely admire the line buildings, Dawson, and the 
gaiety of the people V 

*' * Miss Mary, I cannot admire the people : I had an uncle 
here in the time of the Revolution, and when I think of the 
horrible sights I have heard him describe, and look at the 
crowds that are to be seen laughing, and dancing, and jumping 
about, I turn away in trembling ; for I fancy I see in their faces 
that they have been wicked, and that they are ready to be so 
again.' 

" * At any rate, I hope you were pleased at the theatre last 
night ; the music, and the beautiful dresses of the actresses, you 
must have liked V said I. 

" * I dare say,' replied Dawson, * that the music is very fine ; 
but I would rather hear you, or Miss Emma, sing Sweet Prim- 
roses, or the Poor Little Gipsey. The dresses are very beauti- 
ful, but, to my thinking, yon and Miss Emma look prettier in a 
muslin dress and a straw bonnet, than any Frenchwoman 
imiongst them, with all her gold, silver, and gewgaws." 

** As there seemed to be no chance of getting a more favora- 
ble reply from Dawson, I was obliged to endeavor to be satis- 
fied with the compliment to myself; and, as I looked in the 
glass, after placing a pretty drees-hat just arrived from Her- 
bault's upon my head, I inwardly repeated the words of grand- 
mamma, * Dawson is a very sensible, well-judging woman.' 

** After all, I believe Dawson's opinion is in many respects 
^milar to my own. The custom of men only sitting in the pit 
gives the theatres a very sombre and undressed appearance ; and 
I never look upon such a number of male faces, without fancy* 
ing I-recognize some of those who acted so dreadful a part^ 
the Revolution — then probably boys, or very young men, now 
sinking into the vale of years. I have watched their counte- 
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nances with scrutinizing inquiry, and have discovered in them 
very little of that gaite du ccRur which has so often been de- 
scribed of peculiar characteristic of Frenchmen. When they 
fix their attention upon the performance, it is with a quic)c and 
eager gaze, but lowering brow ; and, I think, generally. An ap- 
pearance of sullen discontent. There are no doubt exceptions 
to this, as to all general observations ; but the impression this 
peculiar physiognomy has made on my mind is such, as to take 
from me the wish of going frequently to the various theatres. 
The orchestras are immense, the number 'of musicians at the 
principal theatres being from eighty to one hundred and ten. 

** The Italian Opera House in Paris will bear no comparison 
with that of London, being plain in itself, and made still more 
so by the undress of the visitors. The French Opera House is 
more attractive, in my opinion. We have seen Talma in Scylla, 
in which he is considered an exact representation of Bonaparte ; 
likewise that far-famed actress. Mademoiselle Mars, who, al- 
though very old, represented a blind girl wonderfully to the life I 

" We were yesterday at the Pere la Chaise. The Parisians 
have contrived to divest this extraordinary place of sepulture 
of that trieste appearance which we think most consistent with 
the grave. After having walked through this garden of the dead, 
where we beheld some watering the pretty flowers they had 
planted on the graves of those whom they loved, and others 
hanging garlands over the tombs, mamma and I came out toge- 
ther, leaving papa in the burial ground. 

** As we entered the carriage I dropped my glove, when a 
very elegant-looking man, whom I had before observed viewing 
me with some attention, and who followed us out of the gate, 
picked it up, and gracefully presented me with it, requesting to 
be allowed the honor of handing me into the carriage, where 
mamma was already seated. Not knowing well how to.decline 
the proffered attention, I suffered him to assist me ; after which 
he mide some observations on the scene we had quitted, and 
then, before my father approached, wished us * good morning.' 

'^ * I think,' said mamma, ^ you had better not name this little 
occurrence to your papa, as he is so very particular.' 

" As mamma thought this right, of course I made no objec- 
tion. In the evening, at Madame de Matell^'s, we met this ele- 
gant stranger, who, being introduced to us by the lady of the 
house as Colonel Dormer, staid by us, and conversed most 
agreeably during the whole time of our visit. Papa made no 
r^ark beyond that of a desire that I would not encourage the 
attention of this gentleman, or any other to whom I might be 
introduced b^ a foreigner, since many English persons had con- 
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kived to get into French society, who would not be admitted 
into the best circles in their own country. I promised obedi- 
ence, though I thought such caution scarcely requisite, when 
the individual introduced was so superior in appearance and 
manner, as Colonel Dormer was, to all whom we had before 
known." 

Mary's letter contained little more, except inquiries after the 
health of some of their poor neighbors, and kind messages to 
her grandmother. 

The events which had occurred during the week Emma had 
spent at Dartmoor, added to the contents of the letters received 
from Paris, gave Mrs. Darner and herself ample food for con- 
versation during that and several succeeding days, added to 
which they had the frequent and agreeable society of Mr. Prior 
and his estimable sister. 

On the return of Emma from Mr. Tudor's, she had been es? 
corted home by many of the party; the strangers of which ex- 
pressed such admiration of the picturesque situation of Mrs. 
Damer's cottage, as had induced her to invite all the inmates of 
Dartmoor to spend a long day at Eagleton, when Emma would 
show them all the beauties of UJ Is water. The invitation was 
gladly accepted ; consequently, on that day week, the Tudors, 
accompanied by their numerous visitors, arrived there. 

As Mrs. Damer could not walk beyond her garden, and nev- 
er went upon the water, Emma was deputed to act the cicerone ; 
when Colonel Harris, to her equal surprise and pleasure, said 
he should remain with Mrs. Damer. In vain did that lady en- 
deavor to prevail upon him to, join the rest of the party, since 
he said his gallantry would not suffer him to leave her alone ; 
when she, supposing he had some reason for wishing not to ac- 
company his friends, said no more on the subject. 

As mistress of the ceremonies on the occasion, Emma's at- 
tentions were necessarily divided by her visitors ; but she could 
not avoid observing that George Tudor looked ill, was much out 
of spirits, and scarcely spoke to any one, least of all to hersel£ 
In proceeding along a narrow path, Mrs. Tudor took Emma's 
ajrm,^ when, as she walked very slowly, they were soon separated 
from the re§t of the party ; and she thus addressed her young 
companion : ** Do you not think George much altered since you 
saw him, my love V* 

" He certainly does not look well,'^ replied Emma. 

" He is not in his usual spirits either." 

** That," said Emma, " may possibly originate in indisposl^ 
tion, since I recollect, when a boy, he suffered much from head- 
ache, at which time his spirits were usually a good deal affect- 
ed." 
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*^ No, mj dear, it is not headaefae ; poor George has deeper 
cause for sorrow-^it is heartache that he is sufiering from/' an- 
swered Mrs. Tudor. 

" I am very sorry to hear it," replied Emma in a tone of 
deep commiseration ; *^ nothing, I trust, of material impor- 
tance to his happiness, though it may give him present annoy- 
ance, has occurred." 

" I scarcely know how it may end," continued Mrs. Tudor, 
with a sigh ; ** you have heard me speak of Lady Sophia Dam- 
ley, Lord Darnley's only daughter." 

** I believe I have," replied Emma. 

** She is a very charming girl, consequently it is not surpris- 
ing that George should love her." 

Emma's looks evinced considerable surprise, notwithstanding, 
for although she had frequently heard George Tudor speak of 
that lady, he had never spoken in terms of admiration or afiec- 
tien. 

Mrs. Tudor colored, hesitated a moment, and then proceed- 
ed, ^* I believe George did not wish his admiration to be sus- 
pected, and, therefore, may possibly have spoken in a way to 
lead his friends to doubt it. As my son will have one of the 
finest properties in the county, and. as Lady Sophia already has a 
large fortune in the funds, which was her mother's portion, 
Lord Darnley and Mr. Tudor thought an union between the 
young people would he desirable ; George was delighted, and 
Lady Sophia made no objection : when a report that George 
was paying great attention to another lady reached her ladyship, 
causing in her such d^leasure, as to have affected her affianced 
husband in the way you see." 

Mrs. Tudor ceased ; but Emma, in painful surprise, under 
the impression that ^she was the person supposed to have caused 
this difference between her ladyship and young Tudor, knew 
not how to reply. 

"Of course," continued Mrs. Tudor, "_Lady Sophia's rank 
and wealth, aided by her many estimable qualities, make her a 
very desirable wife for my son ; in fact, the anl^ suitable match 
in the county — ^the only one which his father and myself cottid 
have approved." * 

"It is fortunate, then," replied Emma, coldly, " that hisiien* 
timents so entirely agree with those of Mr. Tudor and your- 
self." 

Mrs. Tudor fixed her eyes inquiringly upon Emma, but in 
'her calm and gentle countenance beheld nothing to contradict 
the sentiments she had expressed ; when, quickening her steps, 
4ttd with^awing her arm firom4bat of her companion, as she 
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observed, '' that she miist no longer sc entirely ^igrOBS her 
company/' she joined the rest of the party. 

Scarcely had Emma be^ set at liberty by Mrs. Tudor, be- 
fore the place of the latter was occupied by Lady Morris, who, 
in a low and confidential tone, said, *' Have y#u heard of this 
affair between Lady Sophia Darnley and young Tudor?'' 

*' Mrs. Tudor has this moment informed me of it," rq^lied 
Emma. 

*' He does not look like a happy or successful lover, I think," 
continued her ladyship. 

'* Miss Morris," said Emma, *' would remind us that we 
ought to know from high anthorky, * that the course of true 
iove never did run smooth ;' but I am really sorry to see George 
so out of spirits, and looking so ill." 

**Do you know, my dear, that I doubt there being any love 
on the gentlemim's side, or probably on the lady's either ; the 
whole affair is arranged by the parents, and would not hftve 
been made public at present, but for Mrs. Tudor's fear of 
y0U." _ 

"*' Of me ?" said Emma, with some displeasure. 

" Yes; every body perceived George Tudor's admiration of 
you, and, therefore, to talk of his attachment to Lady Sophia is 
nonsense : we all know that^ had you not accepted the addresses 
of Qolonel Harris, you might be the future mistress of Dart« 
moor. Indeed, my dear, I think it was a pity you should have 
been in such a hurry to accept a man so much older than your- 
self, tliough he has a i^ne fortune ; but, I dare say, the Tudoira 
did all they could to forward it, on account of their son." 

^* Indeed, Lady Morris, you are altogether mistaken ; I as- 
sore you I am not under any engagement to Colonel Harris, 
nor " 

^* Come, my dear Miss Mordaunt, we are not to be deceived ; 
i^e all know the particulars respecting your intended town, 
country, and marine residences — your landau, which is building 
by Adams — your four grays— ^our jewels: in short, we know 
all that you know," said her ladyship, interrupting Emma. 

*' And a great deal more," replied the latter, in a mingled 
tone of mirth and vexation; ** for I assure you Colonel Hiu*ris 
has never even spoken to me on the subject, nor given me the 
slightest cause to believe he thinks of roe, except as an indiflfe- 
rcnt acquaintance." 

** Oh do not disown it, my dear," pursued her ladyship, shaking 
her finger playfully ; '^ young ladies are not expected openly to 
acknowledge their engs^^ementSj but they need not deny them. 
My chief reason for leaking on the subject was that I might of- 
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-fer to assist in selecting your traussemi, as I know all the first 
milliners, not only in town, but in Paris ; though, perhaps, as 
Mrs. and Miss Mordaunt are at the^latter place, you will employ 
them to make your purchases, but I recommend London greatly 
in preference/' 

Had Emma been aware that Lady Morris found, by making 
large purchases for country friends, at an exorbitant price, she 
was frequently enabled to get some article of dress for herself tt 
a rery cheap rate, she would no longer, after the character she 
had heard of her ladyship from Miss Tudor, have wondered at 
her proffered assistance, notwithstanding all her assurances that 
a bridal trousseau would not be required. 

'' If you will not believe my denial of an engagement to Colo- 
nel Harris, I must beg yon will appeal to him for a confirma- 
tion of what I say ; for I most positively assure you, that this 
report is quite unfouuded, since he has never proposed to m&— <• 
nor, were he to do so, would he, I may venture to add — be suc- 
cessful.'' 

** Well, we shall see ; we shall see. I have, I must admit, no 
right to Call you to confession." Thus saying, with a smile of 
incredulity. Lady Morris suffered Emma to join her young 
friends. Here she heard a repetition of all that bad t^en pre^ 
viously said on the subject ; while her denial of the truth of tl^ 
report was received with equal incredulity. M<»rtified by the 
disbelief her assertions met with, Emma, notwithstimding her 
endeavors to act the cicerone as agreeably as was in her power, 
returned to Eagleton With a pale and dejected countenance, of 
which (while her grandmother remarked it with anxious tender- 
ness,) Colonel Harris inquired the cause, with an appearance of 
such affectionate solicitude, that, gentle as she was, under pre> 
sent circumstances she could scarcely return a polite answer. In 
viun did Emma, daring the remainder of the day, turn her 
blushing countenance from the ardent and impassioned gaz& of 
Colonel Harris. In vain did she, whenever he addressed her,^ 
answer him in monosyllables. But not altogether vain was her 
effort to avoid sitting next to him ai dinner ; though he obtain- 
ed-^what appeared to him almost equally eligible — a seat o{^po- 
site to her, which enabled him to fix his bright searching eye on 
her interesting face, in the intervals which occurred between 
emptying a plate of soup, and commencing one of fish ; and 
again between the disappearance of the latter, and playing with 
a |»^e,,until ready for more substantial fare! When the day 
concluded, all the party quitted Eagleton in high spirits, with 
.the exception of George Tudor, who, gloomy and abstracted, 
-scarcely spoke. All others ^pressed themselves to have passed 
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a delightful, day and retired to rest, as is rarely the case after a 
pleasurnble excursion, highly gratified with their visit. 

The following morning Mrs. Darner thus addressed her 
granddaughter : ** I thought you appeared so much fatigued last 
evening, that I would not mention to you the conversation 
which had taken place between Colonel Harris and myself, of 
the nature of which, you are, no doubt,"fully aware — ^but, shall 
I own, my dearest Emma, that I feel a little disappointed at not 
having received even a hint from you respecting this proposal* 
I can make every allowance for silly young girls not wishing to 
converse on such subjects with parents ; but you are not like 
the generality of young persons : you have even in childhood 
ever been superior to those . little foolish ways which so many 
possess, and have been to me so long a companion and friend, 
that I had flattered myself, on so important a subject, I should 
instantly have been informed, if not consulted." 

** My dearest grandmamma," said Emmay interrupting her, 
"indeed I had nothing to relate, nothing to consult you upon ; 
except some foolish reports, which give me uneasiness, and to 
which I most ardently wish to put a stop." 

" I know not what has led Colonel Harris to deceive himself, 
as he has done, then ; for he certainly considers that he has ex- 
plained his feelings towards you, and received every encou* 
ragement that he could expect," replied Mrs. Damer. 

" Indeed," rejoined Emma, " he has either deceived himself 
or you ; for he has never said a ¥r^tffd to me, which I could, by 
suit, any possibility, construe into a proposal." 

" At any rate, you can no longer plead ignorance, since he 
has assured me of his ardent, his unconquerable, attachment for 
■ my Emma — and has not only besought my approbation of his 
but my influence with her parents." 

" Neither of which you could give, I am sure, dear grand- 



mamma." 



"You are mistaken, my love; I promised both: but it was 
on the understanding that he was agreeable to you. Do not in- 
terrupt me, Emma. Colonel Harris I admit to be older than 
I could wish ; and to have a somewhat pompous manner— ^but I 
understand it to be manner only — I know no other objection to 
him ; (and where shall even my sweet Emma find perfection ?) 
In appearance he is gentlemanly, almost handsome. He is evi- 
dently a man of sense and classical education ; and from Mr. 
and Mrs. Tudor I last night heard the highest character of him. 
His fortune is very large ; his proposals, with regard to settle- 
ments, liberal in an extreme ; ana the style in which he pur- 
po9^s tQ live, splendid— you would be placed in a situation in 
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whiok you are caiculated to shiae, and where you would haye 
an opportunity of conferring benefits on an extensive circle. 
Believing, as I do, that your affections are disengaged, I must 
request you to take all these circumstances into consideration, 
before you decide against hUn." 

** Consideration," replied Emma, '' is useless in this case ; I 
will not doubt that Colonel Harris is, in essentials, all that 
you have been told ; but^ to roe he is particularly disagreeable." 

'* Are you quite sure that is the ease, Emma, or is it some 
momentary pique 1" inquired Mrs. Damer. 

** He has given me no cause for pique beyond that of staring 
upon me, in what I consider not merely an unpleasant, but an 
ungentlemanly manner, and encouraging a report that there is • 
an engagement between us. I certainly think him bold and 
presuming. Proud of his wealth, he appears to imagine he can 
bribe me to accept him ; and then asserts that I have done so. 
He will not even allow me to feel grateful for his attachment. I 
must beg you, my dear grandmamma, to inform him of the ut- 
ter hopelessness of his suit; and then, I trust, I shall never see 
him again." 

** It is unfortunate that I gave him leave to call here whenever 
he might wish to do so. I likewise gave him your father's ad- 
dress, for whose approbation he was anxious to apply ; perhaps^ 
jBmma when you see him more frequently, your fancied re- 
{>ugnance may vanish." 

'' Never !" replied Emma^^with unusual decision of manner. 

'' I hope no preference for another causes this strong express, 
sion of dislike ; no partiality towards young Tudor." 

'^George Tudor," said Emma, interrupting Mrs. Damer, 
" was in my childhood almost a brother ; I have . a sincere re- 
gard for him, as the friend and companion of those juvenile days ; 
but in any other light, I should never, ibr a moment, have re- 
garded him : even had he not been engaged to marry Lady So- 
phia Darnley." 

*' I am glad to hear this ; for Mrs. Tudor insinuated that she 
feared her son had been more attentive to you than he ought to 
have been during your late visit at Dartmoor ; thus causing me. 
to regret having urged you to go there." 

With a smiling countenance, Emma assured her grandmother 
that there was no cause for regret on her account ; and then 
advanced to meet Mrs. Martha prior, whom she saw coming to- 
wards the house. 

For some minutes after she left the room, Mrs. Damer re- 
mained in thought. From what Mrs. Tudor said, she had in- 
f(^rr^d that that lady was apprehensive of aq attachmfpt l>^« 
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tween her son and Emma, notwithstanding her declaration that 
the former was under an engagement to Lady Sophia Darnley. 
That Mrs. Tudor. should ha:ve fetxred an attachment on her son's 
part towards one so lovely, amiable, highly informed, well con- 
nected, and well provided for, as was Emma, would have sur- 
prised a person who knew less of the world than did Mrs. Da- 
rner ; but she had seen too many instances of anxiety among 
those in whose veins no patrician blood flowed to ally themselves 
to nobility, to wonder at Mrs. Tudor's evident anxiety on the 
subject. From what had now passed, Mrs. Darner felt assured 
that Emma's heart was equally untouched by the assiduities of 
George Tudor, as of Colonel Harris ; and, so far was she from 
being wishful that the latter should succeed, although she had 
thought it incumbent upon her to place the advantages of such 
an union before her granddaughter, that she dismissed from that 
moment every anxious thought on the subject from her mind. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The day on which Mary's last letter to Emma was despatch- 
ed from Paris, Colonel Dormer, during the absence of Mr. and 
MrsTMordaunt, left his ticket at their hotel. On seeing the 
name, Mr. Mordaunt said ; '* I shall, of course, return thift 
gentleman's visit ; but, unless I have an opportunity of hearing, 
not merely who he is, but what character he bears in his native 
country, there our intercourse must end." 

"I am sure," replied Mrs. Mordaunt, "that he is one of the 
most elegant men I have ever seen, and he appears much struck 
with Mary; therefore, I hope you will not offend him, since 
that might deprive her of an eligible establishment." 

** Do not fear, on Mary's account, my love," returned her 
husband. '' If this Colonel Dormer be really so much pleased 
with her appearance and manner as you imagine, and is a per- 
son of proper feeling, the caution of a parent will not deter him 
from his purpose. Should it do so, our daughter is not yet so 
old as to have cause to dread, what you ladies are too apt to 
consider an evil, a life of single blessedness." 

" Now, you really are very provoking, Mr. Mordaunt ; how 
cap you suppose that, handsome as Mary is, there can be any 
reason for fear on that account ?" replied Mrs. Mordaunt, with 
some asperity. «*» 

'* I was quite free from apprehension, though I thought you 
Vferenotso; however, I am glad to find I was mistaken, I 
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shall, therefore, as I told you, return Colonel Dormer's visit ; 
and there, unless I hear a favorable report of him from some au- 
thentic source, I must request that his acquaintance with my 
family may terminate." 

Mrs. Mordaunt made no reply, but, with a mortified air, retir- 
ed to dress. 

After having once taken a cursory view of the Louvre and 
Bibliotheque du Roy, the two ladies felt not the slightest wish 
again to enter their walls, greatly preferring to visit those eler 
gant shops which enabled them to adorn their lovely persons in 
the most becoming costume. Mr. Mordaunt frequently took 
those opportunities, when his wife and daughter were thus en- 
gaged, of spending a few hours in inspecting more closely the 
subjects which most interested him, in those magnificent estab- ' 
lishments ; leaving the carriage, at such times, entirely to the 
use of Mrs. Mordaunt and Mary ; who thus, without his know- 
ledge, and apparently from accident only, frequently encounter- 
ed Colonel Dormer. Sometimes he was standing at the door 
of a fashionable trinket-shop ; at others, lounging up and down 
the Rue de Rivoli, the Boulevards, or Rue St. Honore, where, 
upon seeing Mrs. Mordaunt's carriage, he was always on the 
alert to assist the ladies, not only in alighting from it, but, like- 
wise, in selecting colors to suit their features and complexions. 
Colonel Dormer had tact enough to discover very readily, from 
^bat Mrs. Mordaunt, said, that her husband did not wish to en- 
courage his acquaintance ; he, therefore, met them more than half 
way in the plan they adopted of a distant movement only, when 
in his company; consequently, a considerable intimacy was 
formed between the parties, without Mr. Mordaunt having the 
slightest suspicion of it. 

At this time, a gentleman, who was going to England, offered 
to convey a packet of letters for Eagleton, when all the party 
gladly took the opportunity of writing to their friends there. 
As extracts from these letters will give a clearer insight into 
their various opinions, and mode of spending their time, than 
any mere recital could do, we shall avail ourselves of their oon^- 
tents, for the information of our readers. 

To Emma, Mr. Mordaunt wrote as follows : — " The letters 
we have lately received from my beloved Emma are truly gra- 
tifying ; since the good accounts they give of the health of her-^ 
self and excellent grandmother tend greatly to increase the en- 
joyment we derive from viewing whatever is most worthy of 
note in this fine city. From your mother and sister you will re- 
ceive information respecting all they see, I doubt not y and, as 
I before informed you, every circumstance worthy of remem 
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hramce I commit to paper, for your amusement, on my return 
home. I rejoice in having taken Mary and yourself to town 
last year; since I see many of my countrymen and countrywo- 
men, who discourse with rapture of Notre Dame, of the Hotel 
des InvaUdes, and other Magnificent buildings and institutions 
in Paris, whilst they have never seen the interior of St- Pauljs, 
Westminster Abbey, the noble establishment of Greenwich 
Hospital, the Magdalen, or the Foundling, with many others ; 
and who can spend hours in poring over the cases of butterflies 
in the Jardins des Pkmies, without having even entered the 
British Museum ; who, in short, appear alive to every des<^ip^ 
tlon of foreign beauty or novelty, at the same time that they 
would think it quite beneath them to see any public spectacle 
or building in London, unless it be the Opera House, Willis's 
Rooms^ or the fashionable Club. Houses! I have been led to 
make these observatioos, at this moment, from conversing with 
an amiable and intelligent young man, the son of my late friend, 
Mr. Mowbray, who is at present in Paris ; and who informs me 
that, although he went to town severed times when at Oxford, 
he has seen little beyond the parks and theatres ; whilst in Pa- 
ris, he is occupied incessantly in visiting the various public edi- 
fices and places of most note. He has, however, promised, im- 
mediately on his return to England, to use his eyes, ears, and 
judgment, in seeing what is most worthy his attention in our 
own metropolis. 

*' As your mother and Mary are not yet sated with shopping, 
while they are thus engaged, I generally visit the Louvre^ or 
Bibliotheque du Roy — the latter certainly is a truly royal libra- 
ry, five hundred thousand volumes of the moist vaJuable litera- 
ture being there collected, classed, and arranged in various 
rooms, and under different librarians. This inestimable collec- 
tion, which is open to the public three days in each week, is, 
indeed, worthy a great monarch. Here you may see literary 
men engaged in making extracts; there, antiquarians examining 
ancient manuscripts. In one room may be seen artists looking 
over valuable books, filled with the most choice prints; in ano- 
ther j a geographer examining charts of the world ; whilst stran^ 
gers view with astonishment those prodigious globes which, 
placed on the ground-floor, raise half their spheres through the 
one above; while, on the surface of the terrestrial globe, we are 
told that ' it was constructed to exhibit the countries which 
Louis le Grand might have conquered, had not his moderation 
prescribed limits to his valor i* How truly French ! ! 

'* Since writing the above, I have received letters from Eng- 
land ; the contents of which have caused in me some surprise. 
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as yoor's have not in the slightest degree led me to anticipate 
such an application as I have had from Colonel Harris, who re- 
quests mj permission to address you. His letter is gentlemanly 
— his expressions of affection are strong — his offers, with re- 
spect to pecuniary affairs, are liberal in an extreme — his plans, 
with regard to establishment and residence, are splendid ; and 
he appears most sanguine in his hope of success with you. 
Mr. Tudor, likewise, writes to me, urging his friend's suit. He 
speaks of Colonel Harris, not only as a gentleman and a scholar, 
but, likewise, as one whose moral character stands high ; add- 
ing that, had he but half the property which he knows him 
to possess, he should himself have been proud to call him 
son-in-law. I am informed he is older than I might wish the 
husband of my Emma to be; but, if that be the only ob- 
stacle, I should not consider it by any means insurmounta- 
ble. I have so high an- opinion of your judgment that, I am 
sure, whatever your decision may be, it will meet with confir- 
mation from me — but, ere you decide irrevocably, I should wi^h 
you to have a longer personal knowledge of the gentleman. 
Do not suffer yourself to be led, by the opinion of others, into a 
•fancied preference. Yet, it seems unnecessary to say this to one 
wlio has hitherto shown sound judgment in every action of her 
life ; but this case, so important to your future happiness, is so 
different from any in which your judgment has before been requir- 
ed, that I must entreat you to weigh well every circumstance at^ 
tending the manners, character, and person, of Colonel Harris, 
before you decide in his favor ; for, although I should rejoice 
that my Emma had such a command of wealth as would enable 
her to shower down blessings on all around her, deeply should 
I grieve, if that wealth could induce herself, or parents, to 
promote a marriage not otherwise desirable. You are so 
young, my love, that I should wish you not yet to become a 
wife; but, if you continue to think as highly of Colonel Harris, 
as I understand you now do, and he should on acquaintance 
equal the character I have received of him, I shsill rejoice 
that my Emma has met with one who will enable her to 
set such an example to those in affluence, as her own heart will 
incline her to show, whilst she bestows aid on those less blessed 
with the goods of this world than herself. Such alone is the real 
value of wealth, and 90 confident am I that by you it will be 
so disposed of, that I do not dread the ordeal of prosperity 
through which you may be destined to pass, if the wife of a 
man capable of estimating your excellence. Yet, in no case 
should I wish you to enter into a positive engagement during my 
a)>seDce from home. Did I follow my own inclination^ I should 
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instuntly return to Eagleton ; but your mother and Mary so 
earnestly entreat me not to do so, that I have consented (eyen 
i^ainst my better judgment) to remain in Paris a short time 
longer. 

" My young friend, Mowbray, appears to admire your sister 
much; but, I regret to say, that his admiration meets with a 
very indifferent return. He is in every respect so estimable, 
that I think he would make a most desirable companion and 
protector for Mary, whose giddiness would be tempered by his 
steadiness of character. I have invited him to Eagleton this 
autumn, although, I fear, he is not exactly the sort of person 
your Bfiother would wish to visit there. 

" We have made one acquaintance here, of which I do not 
approve — a Colonel Dormer. He is very handsome, and, I am 
told, fascinating : but I have seen little of him, and have, with 
some difficulty, prevailed upon your mother to discourage any 
attention he might be inclined to pay your sister, since I have 
not been able to ascertain who he is, or what are his connex- 
ions in England ; coiusequently, we only bow en passant" 

To this were added many expressions of affection towards 
Efloma and Mrs. Damer, and of friendly greeting towards Mr. 
and Mrs. Martha Prior, with im^uiries afler various individuals in 
the parish. 

Mrs. Mordaunt's letter to Emma contained the following ob* 
servations among others : — 

** In* consequence of ^Colonel Harris's letter — (by the by, my 
dear Emma, what very liberal proposals he has made) — lam 
quite delighted to think that you are likely to be so well esta- 
blished ; but, (as I was on the point of stating, when I recol- 
lected that I ought to Congratulate you on the conquest you had 
made) in consequen<^ of Colonel Harris's proposal, your papa 
wished to return home soon ; now I felt so fully convinced that 
YOU would be anxious we should remain as long in Paris as we 
originally proposed, that I did not hesitate saying our earlier 
return would cause you great uneasiness, if you believed it to 
originate in any respect in your of aire du cceur. If I am cor- 
rect in my supposition with regard to your feelings, you will, 
probably, write immediately on the receipt of this, and entreat 
yoar papa not to make any alteration in his projected stav on 
your account. I am in hopes, if our early return to Engiand 
do not cheek the attachment in its bud, that Mary will soon be 
affianced to a man in every respect deserving of her. Hand- 
some, elegant, accomplished, fascinating — evidently a man of 
high fashion ; and, from what has accidentally escaped him in 
conversStiom, I have discovered that he is highly connected , 
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and has great expectations ; yon may, therefore, suppose that an 
union between himself and your sister would be in every point 
of view desirable ; but, unfortunately, your papa has, I believe, 
taken a prejudice against him : since the reason he assigned, 
that of having been introduced to him by a Parisian lady of 
high fashion only, I can scarcely suppose a sufficient cause for 
wishing us not to encourage his acquaintance. This being the 
case, of course we see him only when accident enables us to 
meet ; this, however, by what inexplicable means I know not, 
takes place daily, when your sister and I are making purchases. 
I suspect one reason for your papa's disapproval of any intima- 
cy with Colonel Dormer is, his wish that Mary should form one 
with the son of^ his deceased friend, Mr. Mowbray, who is now 
in Paris, and a great deal with us. He is a modest, gentlemanly, 
young man enough ; but not at all such a person as I should 
wish to see united to Mary, who is very much admired in Pa- 
ris : her fair skin, blooming cheeks, blue eyes, and light brown 
hair, attract universal admiration. Since she came here, she 
has gained much of the Parisian air and manner — your papa 
thinks too much ; but you know his ideas on those subjects are 
somewhat Gothic — altogether, your sister certainly is a very en- 
chanting girl. I only wish you could have been here likewise, 
that you might have had the same advantages she has had ; but 
in that case you would not have known Colonel Harris, so it is 
betten as it is. 

*^* We have been at so many private parties, that, until last 
evening, we have not been able to visit Tivoli, which is not re^ 
ry material, as it is not a place of fashionable resort, I believe ^ 
Mary was highly delighted with it, though, and thought herself 
in a kind of fairy-land; but I, who recollect having been at 
Vauxhall, when George the Fourth, then Prince of Wales, pa- 
tronized the fites, attending himself with immense parties of 
nobility, thought Tivoli could bear no comparison with it. Yet 
there was much to amuse — here, a little dramatic piece perform- 
ed by children — there, a fantoccini — in one place, Russian 
mountains, which you might ride down quicker than the Heetesi 
horse could gallop — in another, a laughable exhibition of Punch ; 
addexl to all these were rope-dancing, (ire-works, and numerous 
place^ of refreshment : and, throughout the whole, as is the 
casern every public place in Paris, the greatest decorum prevail- 
ed. At Tivoli we saw (as we frequently do in an evening) 
Colonel Dormer ; but, as your father discourages his attentions,, 
he does not upon these occasions join us : this, of course, les- 
sens Mary's enjoyment very much." 

M^ffs letter to her sister contained nothing very material, 
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dxe^t that it evinced such an interest in Colonel Dormer, as 
was sufficient ^o cause in her grandmother and Emma great 
s^icitude respecting her. 

During the following fortnight nothing of importance to the in- 
habitants of Eagleton Cottage occurred. Emma had immedi- 
«lely answered her father's letter, informing him, not merely of 
her indifference, but of her absolute dislike to Colonel Harris, 
and her consequent surprise that he should have applied to him 
for his q[)probation of an attachment which he had never nam- 
ed to herself; whilst those attentions, which, during her short 
visit at Dartmoor, he had shown towards her, she had invariably 
discouraged. In addition to this, Emma expressed a hope that 
her father would not return to Eagleton within the period at first 
proposed, since every thing was proceeding as he could wish ; 
his eiccellent substitute, Mr. Prior, exerting himself equally for 
Ihe advantage of the parish, in the pulpit, and in the chambers 
of the sick and aged. 

To her sister, Emma wrote to entreat her iIDt to encourage 
the attentions, or even the acquaintance, of any person disap- 
proved of by, or unknown to, their father ; adding her own ap- 
prelieneion, that her- prepossession in favor of Colonel Dormer 
might lead to much future uneasiness, if not early checked. 

When Mrs. Damer was requested by Emma to put a stop to 
Colonel Harris's addresses, she immediately wrote to inform 
him, that some strange misapprehension had arisen on his part, 
as, so far from intending to encourage him, her granddaughter 
was not even aware of his intentions or wishes, until informed 
by herself of the conversation which had taken place on the 
preceding morning; adding that, since she could no longer 
plead ignorance, Emma had requested her to give a decided, 
Uiough grateful, negative to his proposals. Mrs. Damer likewise 
assured him of her entire conviction of the utter hopelessness 
of further perseverance in his suit. 

Colonel Harris then wrote to Emma, stating that he had hop- 
ed he was fully understood during the drive he had had the 
pleasure of taking with her from Dartmoor to Ambleside, when he 
had the honor of consulting her respecting his future menage ; 
but, as it now appeared that was not the case, or that she now • 
viewed him with a less favorable eye, he had only deeply to re- 
gret his misfortune. '' In consequence of Mrs. Damer's note," 
he continued, '' i purpose immediately quitting the neighbor- 
hood^ though not without a hope that the letter I had previously 
the honor of addressing to Mr. Mordaunt may cause a more le^ 
nient sentence than the one just received, when I will fly to 
daim tUlt hand which has the power of bestowing supreme fe- 
lieltf on the most devoted of your servants," 
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FroiB''the Tudors, Mrs. Dafiier and Eonnia reeeWed two or 
three morning visits, at which times they all nipst strongly ad- 
vocated the cause of Colonel Harris, notwithstanding the inva- 
riably asserted repugnance of the latter towards him. On one 
occasion, Mrs. Tudor observed, ** t am 'sure, my dear Emma, I 
should delight in promoting the suit of an individual of my own 
family, but there are claims which society has upon persons in 
particular stations. Had I been blessed with a younger son, bow 
I should have rejoiced to see him united to you ! but, George — 
you will agree with me in thinking — ought to marry a woman 
of rank and fortune— he ought to look higher than ypuriielf-^' 

Emma felt the blood rise to her cheeks, her heart throbbed, 
and her frame shook under a complication of wounded fed- 
ings; until, with a i^ight tremor in her voice, she interropted 
Mrs. Tudor, saying, somewhat haughtily, ''As your son is en- 
gaged, you say, to Lady Sophia Darnley, there can be no cause 
K>r apprehension on his account, I should suppose." 

" No, my dear," replied Mrs. Tudor, with a slight blush, "no *• 
cause, certainly ; but I was merely telling you how much I 
should have liked you for a daughter, had you been a person of 
rank ; but, although Mr. Mordaunt is, in every sense of the 
word, a gentleman, Mr. Tudor would, I am sure, never hear of 
George marrying a clergyman's daughter " 

"Stop, madam; say no more — there is — there can be no 
danger, as far as I am concerned : were there no such person 
as Lady Sophia ih existence, Mr. George Tudor could nev^r 
have been more to me than an old and valued friend ; and, had 
there even been a mutual attachment, I do assure you, that what 
yon have now said would have placed an insurmowitable barrier 
betwixt us. Under all the circumstances, allow me to obeenre, 
that the almost insulting remarks which have been addressed to 
me are as unnecessary as they are unkind." 

" My dear Emma !" exclaimed Mrs. Tudor, " I am shocked 
—distressed ; but, Mr. Tudor — " 

" Say no more, my dear* madam ; I see that, notwithstanding 
your son's attachment to Lady Sophia, Mr. Tudor fears he may 
be inveigled into an engagement by that insignificant person, 
* Emma Mordaunt. On that score set him at ease, I entreat you; 
and assure him that, althoagh i regard George "Tudor as an es- 
teemed friend, I would not be his wife were he possessed of the 
wealth of the Indies, and air his family soliciting me to accede: 
at the same time, it is but justice to him- to say, that I do not 
believe he has ever thought of addressing me in the way you 
appear to apprehend." 

Mrs. Tudor only shook her head ; but, as Etnma, !fa the en- 
^ergy of her displeasure, had risen from her seat/ and coiitintied 
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filandhig, her ?isitor likewise arose, and, holding out her hand. 
Said, ** You will forgive me, my love" — when Emma, taking 
coldly her offered hand, replied, ** I have nothing to forgive;** 
and then led the way to the adjoining room, in which she had, 
at the request of Mrs. Tudor, left the other ladies, ostensibly 
for the purpose of viewing a landscape which she had lately 
completed, and which had been seen by all the party, with the 
exception of that lady. 

When Mrs. Tudor and .her daughters quitted Eagleton, 
Emma retired to her own apartment, and there gave way to a 
flood of tears. Her pride and delicacy had been equally wound- 
ed by the insinuations of the former, whilst her declaration of 
the disapproval of an alliance between herself and George Tudor 
would meet with from his [Barents was as insulting as uncalled 
for. ** Surely," said she, internally, " my family are in no re- 
spect inferior to that of Tudor ; for, although the Tudors talk 
of being descended from royalty, and my father, from being 
the descendant of k younger branch of the Mordaunts, boasts no 
family estate, he possesses all that can form the real gentleman 
— the man of honor — and, above all, the exemplary minister. 
Can such a man be deemed inferior to the coarse, worldly-mind- 
ed, and illiterate owner of Dartmoor ? In himself alone could 
the idea arise." 

!^s Emma thus thought, she threw back her head with an air 
of disdain, shaking the ringlets which had strayed over her 
burning cheek, on which a tear yet lingered, and, in so doing, 
caught a glimpse of her glowing face, sparkling eyes, and dig- 
nified demeanor, as they were reflected in a large mirror, before 
which she accidentally stood : for a moment a smile encircled 
her lips, but it was instantly superseded by a feeling of shame 
and regret at having, even when alone, given way to a degree of 
pride which she -knew to be culpable. She then, making every 
excuse for a fond mother, anxious for the welfare of an only 
son, and attaching blame to herself for her readiness to take of" 
fence where none was meant, dismissed every trace of morti- 
fication or displeasure equally from her mind and countenance. 



CHAPTER VIL 

At this period. Mis. Damer and Emma received a Aiorning 
visit from an old and valued friend of the former, who resided 
about eighteen miles from Eagleton. Lady Melville's mother 
and Mrs. Damer were distantly related ,* added to which, an in- 
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timacy had subsisted between them, which ended only with the 
life of the former ; when a great part of the friendship which 
Mrs. Damer had felt for the parent was continued towards her 
daughter, with whom she always maintained a correspondence. 
Lady Melville had early been left a widow. With youth, beau- 
ty, fortune, and accomplishments, she devoted nearly all her 
time and talents to the education of an infant son, the improye- 
ment of his property, and the condition of the laboring poor 
in her immediate vicinity. 

That son had now attained his twenty-third year ; at which 
period, in accordance with the will of his father, he was to take 
possession of his large estates. This event was to be celebrat- 
ed the following week, with every possible demonstration of joy, 
when all the principal famrlies of that, and the adjoining coun- 
ty, were invited to assemble at Melville Park. 

Lady Melville had regretted much the absence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mordaunt and Mary, at a time which had been looked for- 
ward to with pleasure by them all, but would not hear of Em- 
ma's declining to join in the gay throng, in consequence of their 
absence. " Your refusal, Emma," said she, ** has brought me 
eighteen miles, and that at a time when I have a thousand 
things to think of: you know it is many years since it was ar- 
ranged that your first ball was to be that which I should give 
when Edward came of age." 

•* True," replied Emma; '' and I have looked forward to it 
as a kind of epoch in my life : but my father and mother then 
expected to have been numbered among the guests at Melville 
Park." 

*' Yes, my love, I will readily acknowledge this to have been 
the case ; but their absence is no reason why you should disap- 
point me so severely. I am sure, Mrs. Damer will spare you 
for a few days ; and I will promise to take every care of you." 

Mrs. Damer not only herself acceded to Lady Melville's wish, 
but so strongly urged Emma to do so, that it was at length de- 
cided she should spend two nights at Melville Park ; the one 
on which the ball was to take place, and that immediately follow- 
ing. Although Emma did not wish to quit her grandmother 
again during the absence of her parents, when the arrangement 
was made, she could not but feel pleased at the idea of partici- 
pating in an entertainment, which had occupied much of the 
conversation of the county for some weeks. It was arranged 
that she should accompany a lady in the neighborhood, with 
whom her family were upon intimate terms, and who rejoioed 
in the acquisition of such a companion. 

How astonished, how delighted, was Emma, on her arrival at 
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Melville ! Every thing she beheld was as novel as it was be«o* 
tiful, and brought to her recollection the tales of Fairyland ! 
As they drove into the park, the lodges on either side were 
illuminated with a profusion of flambeaux, whence they soon 
entered the umbrageous beech grove, intersected with arbutus 
and laurel, beneath a dazzling arch of variegated lamps : scat- 
tered upon the banks and branches were clusters of red and 
green lights, having the effect of myriads of glowworms and 
fireflies. In the -perspective was seen Xhe facade of the noble 
mansion, forming one blaze of brilliance ; while, as they ap- 
proached, the armorial bearings and initials of the heir, in 
many-colored lamps, became every instant more and more con- 
spicuously displayed. 

On entering the fine suite of rooms, she almost fancied her- 
self in the balls of Aladdin ; so tastefiilly were they decorated, 
and so brilliantly illumined; while mirrors, reaching nearly 
from the floor to the ceiling, reflected each light again and 
again. 

The sashes were entirely removed from the five windows of 
the principal drawing-room, by which means openings were 
made into a temporary saloon of large dimensions : the effect 
was much heightened by th^ spacious window-frames being 
formed into arches, with evergreens and artificial flowers, and a 
superb-burnished tripod, placed in each pier, bearing a Grecian 
lamp of costly construction ; thus by this well-contrived conti- 

auity, apartments of muct^xt^ijt m th0S5ser^es^'«»'ef8^maue to 

appear still more spacious. 

This saloon, which was appropriated to the nimble-footed vo 
taries of Terpsichore, was lighted by Chinese lamps, whose 
softened lustre formed a pleasing contrast to the more dazzling 
effulgence of the other apartments; while the beautiful exotics, 
by which it was ornamented, diffused their fragrance through 
the air. 

All was brilliant, beautiful, and magnificent. Those most 
accustomed to scenes of gaiety and splendor thought Melville 
Park had assumed the semblance of an. enchanted palace; it 
was no wonder, then, that to our novice it should appear such ! 

Sir Edward Melville had not seen Emma skice she was quite 
a child ; he, therefore, when presented to her by his mother, 
gazed on her lovely face and graceful figure with a look of 
pleased surprise. 

''I remembered her,'' said he to some fi'iends who stood near 
him, '' only as a pretty child, and was quite unprepared to see 
9uch surpassing loveliness.'' 

^* She is certainly— pretty — ^very pretty, though not a perfect 
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beauty— and in my opinion — ^besides — ^she blushes frequently — 
and looks too much delighted with — the scene — before her — in 
short — she is new — very new — and shows that — she is so — ^too 
plainly — " observed Captain Morris, affectedly. 

*^ It would, indeed, be strange if she did not appear new ; 
but what objection have you to her style of beauty ?" asked the 
baronet. 

** Why — Melville"— drawled his fashionable friend, as he fix- 
ed a glass apparently in the socket of his eye, '' why — I cannot 
absolutely — say that I object — to — her — style of — beauty— on 
the contrary — I think — her — so pretty — that — I — believe — I 
■^—believe — I-^shall dance — with her — myself — for — in the 
country — you — know — one may dance — with a — pretty — girl 
—without being suspected— of wishing — to bring her into 
vogue. Whereas — in town — a roan of any fashion-^or — noto- 
riety — would be horrified — absolutely — horrified — were — he 
compelled — to dance with — one of the Graces, if she appeared 
— ^ofrcdche — and unsophisticated — as is this rural beauty." 

'' You are a strange fellow, Morris, to object to a girl, who 
has never before been at a ball, appearing new. So brilliant an 
assemblage as my excellent mother has collected to grace my 
majority might excuse the vulgarity of admiration even in your- 
self. To me this fraicheur^ this total absence of every thing 
artificial, adds to her attractions ; for, short as my career has 
been, I am weary of those daughters of fashion who only move^^ 
thinks and speak, as they have been taughL" 

** Really, Melville — considering — your very pretty — fiirta* 
tion — with one of — fashion's— most decided — votaries — you 
— Hspeak — strongly in favor of simplicity — and — all — that — sort 
—of thing. But — as this — ^pretty rustic — is probably not — yet 
engaged — for the first — quadrille — pray — introduce — me — ta 
her," said Captain Morris, in measured accents. .» 

Sir Edward immediately complied with his wish, at the sam^ 
time himself engaging Emma to be his partner in the next set^ 
since it was requisite he should dance first with Lady Jane 
Morton, who was a niece of the late Sir Edward Melville, and 
to whom his mother was strongly attached ; so much so, indeed 
as to cause it to be generally understood that she wished a nearer 
connexion between the families. 

In dancing with Captain Morris, Emma was, for a time, much 
amused ; he was plain in person, yet gave himself all the airs 
of an Adonis. He was quite as conceited as Mr. Princox ; but, 
through this absurdity, there was an air of high breeding, an 
indescribable something, which gave the idea, even in his mc^ 
i^ffected moments^ of a person who had been accustomed to the 
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Rest society ; although his own manners seemed almost a bur- 
]e8(|ue upon those with whom he had associated. 

When Sir Edward claimed her hand, she received him with 
sincere pleasure ; for that absurd and egregious affectation, 
which had for a short period amused her, became wearisome, as 
Captain Morris persisted in sitting by her until the next q^ua- 
drille set was about to be formed. 

Sir Edward Melville, although not decidedly handsome, was, 
in aj^arance, highly prepossessing. His open forehead, intel- 
ligent eyes, well-formed nose, and gentlemanly person, some- 
what above the middle height, added to a peculiarly attractive 
countenance and elegant manners, caused him to be equally the 
admiration of one sex, and the envy of the other. A more 
graceful pair could scarcely be seen than the baronet and his 
fair partner. Never had Emma looked more lovely than at the 
moment in which she took her place in the quadrille with Sir 
Edward. Her color was slightly heightened by exercise j and 
her mild, beautiful eyes were unusually brilliant, from the ex- 
citement caused by so novel a scene, while a smile played 
around her lovely mouth, as she listened to the agreeable con- 
versation of her partner. Perhaps there are few happier mo- 
ments than those in which a lovely and amiable girl, who has 
been brought up' in retirement rather than seclusion, first enters 
the gay world. Surrounded by admirers, who are eager for an 
introduction to the novelty of the minute, she seems to be ina 
paradise, of which she never can be wearied. AH she sees and 
hears is new and delightful to her unpalled taste — a few years 
pass away, and she looks back with wonder at the sensations 
she then experienced ; for what was at that period so charming 
now appears to have lost that halo which then surrounded it ! 

Emma, not having, as is too often the case, lost in childhood 
all the delight which novelty gives to those amusements more 
properly belonging to riper years, was more fully alive to the 
pleasure of the evening than most of her contemporaries. 

Young Tudor had, soon after entering the room, requested 
her hand for the second quadrille, he having consented, at the 
earnest entreaty of his mother, to dance the first with Lady 
Sophia Darnley ; when finding, to his infinite mortification, that 
Emma was already engaged, he had turned from her with evi- 
dent displeasure. He now again applied for the honor of danc- 
ing with her the fourth set — she was engaged ; the fifth or sixth 
— Emma regretted that she was not at liberty for one dance 
during the evening. 

'* Not one, Emma !" he exclaimed ; and then, with a height-^ 
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ened color and proud step, retreated; while Emma sttgfitty 
9ighed, as her eyes followed her disappointed friend. 

Emma regretted to give pain to any one, howerer indifferent 
to her ; consequently, it was natural she should feel sorry that 
Mrs. Tudor had, by her remarks, made it requisite for her to 
appear less friendly than heretofore to her son ; and, it was 
equally natural that, hearing the sigh, and seeing the pensive 
look with which Emma's eyes followed his retreating steps, she 
should be misoonstrued by Sir Edward, who was standing near 
her, intently observing all that passed. " How I envy Tudor," 
exclaimed he, '' that look of commiseration ! If not to dance 
with him be a source of pain to you. Miss Mordaunt, deeply as 
it will grieve myself, I will recall him, and resign the hand you 
have promised, and which I prize so much." 

"Oh! no, no," replied Emma hastily, "jiot for worlds: I 
should be very sorry not to dance with you — that is," deeply 
blushing — " I mean that I do not wish to dance with Mr. Tudor 
— at least, that I should prefer dancing with you." Then, per- 
ceiving the surprised, yet pleased, look with which Sir Edward 
was regarding her, she felt that she might ^be further miscon- 
strued, and exclaimed, " The fact is, I have a particular reason 
for wishing not to dance with Mr. George Tudor, although I 
am sorry, by declining to do so, to give him pain." 

Sir Edward bowed, and continued gravely silent for a few 
moments, after which he again became the agreeable com- 
panion he had been prior to Tudor's interruption of their con- 
versation , when Emma forgot this slight drawback to the plea- 
sure of the evening. 

" Who is that pretty girl, with whom Sir Edward Melville 
seems so much charmed?" said Lady Anne Fortmer, late in the 
evening, to her friend, Lady Jane, whom she had long eiivied 
the reputation she enjoyed of being the intended wife of the 
young baronet. 

** Pretty !" repeated Lady Jane, in a tone of contempt,^ rais- 
ing a glass to her eye, since she either was, or affiscted to be, 
short-sighted ; " yes, she really is rather pretty ; but, I believe^ 
her only claim to Sir Edward's atteatioa is^ that Lady Melville 
and Miss Mordaunt's mother j or grandmother, I . forget which, 
were friends in early life ; and, you know, Edward makes a 
point of keeping up all that sort of thing." 

"^Bu.t, surely," rejoined Lady Anne, "there- could be no oc-. 
casiou for him to dance with her two or three times ; and to 
sit by her, and talk to her, with all the animation he is now do- 
iog : I really believe he has not danced with you since the first^ 
quadrille," 
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^I have always been engaged when he asked me" replied 
Lady Jane, coloring with anger ; *' besides which, on a night 
like this, persons circumstanced as my cousin and self are^ sel- 
dom wish to be seen much together." 

Lady Anne, satisfied with having mortified the vanity of her 
dear friend, turned towards an expecting partner ; and Lady 
Jane, with scarcely concealed indignation, walked up to Sir 
Edward, and, putting her arm through his, gently addressed 
him with, '^ When, my good cousin, do you mean to perform 
your engagement of dancing again with met" 

** I shall be most happy to dance with you when you like, but 
I recollect no engagement," replied the baronet. 

" Oh ! fie, fie, Edward," exclaimed her ladyship, playfully 
shaking her finger at him ; " can you really forget an engage- 
ment which, I flattered myself at the time, gave you pleasure?" 

With a slight change of countenance, the baronet answered, 
** That he feared his memory had played him false," when re- 
signing his seat next to Emma, which was instantly occupied by 
a gentleman with whom she was previously acquainted, he led 
bis cousin to join the dancers in the next room. 

Lady Jane Morton was a tall, elegant woman, about eight or 
nine and twenty years of age ; she was decidedly handsome^ 
but her style of beauty was by no means feminine, and,, con- 
sequently, not likely to be in accordance with the delicate and 
refined taste of Sir Edward Melville. 

" Who," said Emma to her partner, *' is the lady Sir Edward 
is going to dance with V* 

"Lady Jane Morton," replied Mr. Andover ; "it is under- 
Stood she is to be the mistress of this beautiful place." 

" Indeed ! I am sorry, very sorry, to hear it." 

" Why," asked Mr. Andover, in surprise, " should you be sor- 
ry 1 But, I beg your pardon ; you have some knowledge of the 
parties probably, which leads you thus to speak." 

" My only reason for speaking as I did," answered Emma^ 
blushing at her former earnestness, " is, that I do not admire 
her countenance or air, though she certainly is handsome ; and, 
I believe Sir Edward to be deserving of a wife endowed with 
every perfection." 

"You are right, Miss Mordaunt ; I must own that I do not 
myself like Lady Jane's appearance or manner, although she is 
a woman of such high fashion, that we should be thought per- 
sons of wretched taste in daring to disapprove, were it known 
that we do so : yet, I assure you, she can be most gentle and 
reductive when she chooses so to be. She is, as you no doubt 
have beard, the only daughter of the Earl of Q , and niece. 
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to Lady Melville. Being left without a mother in her infancy^ 
she was entirely the companion of her father during many 
years, except at sue*' periods as she spent with her amiable- 
aunt. This might give a masculine tinge to her manners, and,, 
possibly, to her mind. I am not sufficiently intimate with her 
to know whether this be the case or not ; but, as she has, in 
addition to rank and beauty, fifty thousand pounds, which was 
her mother's portion, she has had many unexceptionable propo- 
sals ; all have hitherto been without effect, which is generally 
attributed to her attachment to her cousin, who, although not 
at present thought to return it, is very likely eventually to mar- 
ry her; since Lady Melville is exceedingly attached to her 
niece, and the baronet is quite a pattern son — and all pattern 
sons allow their mothers to choose their wives — do they not V 

As Mr. Andover, who was an old friend of the Mordaunts, 
thus spoke, Emma, knowing he had a taste for what is termed 
hoaxing, began to doubt the truth of the story he had been re- 
lating. She had not an opportunity- of further inquiring into 
the truth of it at that time, as she then was required to take her 

Slace in the same quadrille with Sir £dward and Lady Jane 
forton. 
It was five o'clock, on a bright summer's morning, when 
Emma entered her apartment, accompanied by her friend, Mrs. 
Evans, both equally pleased and fatigued with the enjoyment of 
the night. ** Why, my love !" exclaimed her good-humored 
chaperon, ** you seat yourself with as much composure, and look 
as innocent as when you set out for Melville Park, although 
you have been committing murder in every direction !" 

" I plead not guilty to the charge," replied Emma, with a 
smile, and a slight blush. 

" Ah ! Emma, that blush speaks more truly than the tongue 
—you must be conscious of the execution you have done. In 
the first place, the young baronet, the magnet of the even- 
ing to the rest of the party, has been drawn from his alle- 
giance to his mother's favorite. Lady Jane Morton, by your 
charms, which have done more in one night than those of her 
fashionable ladyship during her life, although every dart from 
her eyes has been aided by Lady Melville. Next, the Honora- 
ble Captain Morris. I heard him say, as he extended his really 
handsome foot, and raised his glass to his eye, * Upon — my — 
honor — that — parson's — daughter — Miss Morden,' (you know 
it is unfashionable to recollect a name, unless it be annexed to 
a title,) * is a very — fine — girl ; she — wants— only — a — season 
—in town — to give — a — finish — to her — manner — and air — and 
•"—make — her tout a fait comme il f<mt.* But do not be toa 
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vain of such applause, for Miss Lennox, I am told, means to 
marry him ; she is only waiting for the death of his brother, the 
Earl of Mil morris, before she pounces upon him. Were it not 
for her, perhaps, you might become Lady ^Mihnorris, and divide 
your husband's heart with pommades, washes, and mousta- 
ches !" 

** Not even to become a countess, dear Mrs. Evans, would 
I marry such a piece of afTebtation." 

** Hush, my dear; I, who know you well, may believe you, 
but no one else would — but, to continue the list of killed and 
wounded — the wise — sententious — the- grav^Mr. Farnham, en- 
veloped in his panoply of wisdom and erudition — you absolutely 
hurletl a dart at him — I believe it went but skin-deep, however 
you must admit the attempt. Then, your old friend, George 
Tudor, waltzed and quadrilled, and talked and laughed, with 
Lady Sophia ; but it was all done with a physiognomy more 
like that of the Knight of the Rueful Countenance than any- 
thing else ; although Mrs. Tudor told every body how very 
much attached her son was to dear, lovely, Lady Sophia Darn- 
ley : yet she well knows that you are the goddess of his idolatry, 
which was very evident to all, from the mixed glances of anger 
and admiration which he continually cast upon you. Really, 
my dear, you ought to be placed in confinement — it is danger- 
ous to suffer you to go loose.** 

"Indeed!" replied Emma, at last succeeding in her effortg 
to speak ; *' you accuse me, when I am quite innocent, in both 
intention and deed ; for all these gentlemen are, I believe, per- 
fectly heart-whole." 

** Ah ! it is very well for you to say so, but I coi\Id tell a 
different tale. However, I shall not say a word more o^ the 
subject at present, as it is time I should retire, that we may get 
a few hours' repose, and be ready again to take the field — I 
shall, therefore, my love, only say nous verronsJ' 

Thus saying, and kissing her hand as she quitted the apart- 
ment, Mrs. Evans left her young fViend, who retired to dream 
that she beheld brilliantly illuminated chandeliers and candela- 
bras, dancing a galloppe to the music of the spheres ! 

On awaking, she perceived that the bright rays of the morn- 
ing sun had penetrated between the half-closed shutters, while 
the melodious choristers of the wood were chanting forth their 
tuneful notes immediately beneath her window. She then ex- 
cluded the light, after which she enjoyed some hours of refresh- 
ing sleep ; and arose, blooming and happy as youth, health, and 
innocence, could make her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

On Emma^s return to Eagleton, Mrs. Damer heard, with 
pleased attention, her recital of all she had seen «nd done at 
Melville Park. Her own youthful days seemed again to revive 
as she listened to the young narrator, who, with an animated 
countenance, described the brilliant lights, the elegant apart- 
ments, the supper-tables beautifully ornamented, the lovely forms 
splendidly attired, with all the et ceieras of the gay scene, which 
had appeared to her so attractive. 

Every thing which had taken place during the two days Em- 
ma spent at Lady Melville's was so deeply impressed upon her 
memory, that she had no difficulty in relating the most trivial 
occurrence ; consequently, as she detailed each circumstance 
with more than her usual animation, Mrs. Damer almost fancied 
that she had herself seen all that she heard so well described. 

** I should like again to see Sir Edward," observed Mrs. Da- 
mer ; '^ when I last beheld him he was a fine boy. I knew his 
father when a child ; and his grandfather, who was in the same 
regiment with Major Damer, was, as you, I believe, have often 
heard, a particular friend of his, which caused me to rejoice still 
more in the marriage of my friend, Mrs. Morton's amiable and 
accomplished daughter, with the late Sir Edward Melville. The 
young^ baronet is, lunderstand, very highly spoken of — what is 
your opinion of him ? Does he inherit the personal advantages 
of his parents ?" 

** Yes — I should think so. He is very handsome — no— -I 
do not mean handsome — but gentlemanly, attractive, ele- 
gant " 

Here Emma stopped, puzzled at her own words and thoughts, 
when Mrs. Damer said, "What do you mean, Emma? Sir 
Edward is, you say, handsome — yet not handsome — only gen- 
tlemanly, attractive, elegant !" 

" I mean, grandmamma," replied Emma, laughing and deep- 
ly blushing, '* that he is, although not decidedly handsome, 
the most pleasing and elegant-looking man I ever saw, and to- 
tally free from the slightest tinge of affectation or hauteur" 

** I think you danced with him more than once, my love?" 
pursued Mrs. Damer, with an enquiring look. 

" Oh yes, several times ; for in the smaller, and, therefore, 
pleasanter ball of the second evening, it was not requisite fot* 
him to pay so much attention to persons of rank as on the pi^e- 
ceding night, though Lady Jane Morton iyi endeavor to en- 
gross as much of his time as possibly." 
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" It is reported that Sir Edward and Lady Jane are to be 
united, I understand; did you hear the subject named?" asked 
Mrs. Darner. 

** Yes, I heard it spoken of repeatedly ; but, I do not beliere 
there is any truth in the report," replied Emma. 

** What are your reasons for that opinion ?" 

" One very sufficient reason, I think, is, that Lady Jane ap- 
pears totally unworthy of him." Here Mrs. Darner shook her 
head, with a faint smile. *' Indeed, dear grandmamma, did you 
know her ladyship and Sir Edward, you would think as I do. 
She is certainly handsome, but there is a boldness in her appear- 
ance and manner, which, I am sure, you would not admire ; be- 
sides which. Sir Edward himself told me his cousin had been so 
much at Melville Park, that he looked upon her quite as a sister." 

Mrs. Damer made, at that time, no further remark ; but, soon 
afterwards, inquired if the enjoyment Emma had derived from 
her visit at Lady Melville's did not cause her to wish for similar 
elegancies and luxuries, and to feel some regret for her dismis- 
sal of Colonel Harris. — "Though," added she, with a smile, **I 
do not believe he would be difficult to recall." 

" I only fear," replied Emma^ " that he will be here again, 
without waiting for the slightest hint of recall from any one. 
So far am I from regretting my refusal of his addresses, that — 
since I have been at Lady Melville's, and have seen that her son, 
with rank, wealth, high connexions, great talents, and a fine per- 
son, is still in manner an unassuming gentleman — the ostent^ 
tious, bold, purse-proud assumption, of Colonel Harris is more 
disgusting to me than ever. Rather, dearest grandmamma, 
would I be mistress of the meanest cottage, than own a palace, 
if he were to share it with me." 

As Emma thus spoke the sentiments of her guileless heart, 
Mrs. Damer watched her expressive countenance ; and, as she 
concluded, inwardly prayed that her beloved and amiable grand- 
child might never, by her strong sensibility, be led to bestow 
her affections where any obstacle to her happiness should inter- 
vene. 

As Emma was returning from a visit to a sick villager, on the 
following day, she encountered George Tudor, who informed 
her he was on his way to Mrs. Damer' s ; but, as she was the 
person whom he most wished to see, he should leave his horse, 
and, with her ^eave, accompany her in her walk. Emma in vain 
assured him she was returning home, having already accom- 
plished all for which she came out. George would not beli'eve 
it possible that, on so lovely a day, she could purpose to remain 
within doors ; but, placing her reluctant arm within his, whilst he 
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reminded her that she had engaged to show him a beautiful 
prospect from an adjacent hill, he drew her towards the spot 
whence he could obtain the promised view. 

It was not to see a fine country that Tudor half compelled, 
half prevailed upon, his fair companion to accompany him along 
a retired and picturesque path that wound through the under- 
wood, with which the lower path of the hill was covered ; for 
no sooner were they removed from the eye of every human 
being, than he poured into her astonished and pained ears a 
confession of the warmest attachment ! In vain did she at- 
tempt to interrupt him — in vain did she strive to check the out- 
pouring of his heart, until he had told her that he lived but for 
her, and that she alone could decide on the future happiness or 
misery of his life! 

In extreme distress, Emma exclaimed, ^* All that Mrs. Tudor 
apprehended is then but too true ! — oh ! why have you told me 
this? I said you did not love me, and I believed I spoke the 
truth : still let me hope what has passed is but a dream — revoke, 
recall your words — I beseech you — and let me not lose for ever 
the friend of my childhood." 

" Emma," returned her companion, gazing earnestly upon 
her agitated countenance, '' I cannot recall them if I would, 
nor^ would I do so if I could. I have been purposely misled — I 
have been told that you were positively engaged to Colonel 
Harris. Accident has this day convinced me of the falseness of 
this information,^ and, at the same moment, I discovered that 
those who told me so knew it to be false. I waited not an in- 
stant, but, mounting my horse, galloped to Eagleton to offer 
myself to you. Undeserving of you as I feel that I am, I think 
I may venture to promise to become more nearly what you wish, 
if you will be my friend and companion through life. Belief e 
me, dearest Emma, I will endeavor to extract every thorn from 
your path, or, if that be impossible, I will strew it so thickly 
with the flowers of love — from you I first learnt that the rose 
was so termed — that you shall not feel the thorns." 

Emma for some time endeavored to receive the confession of 
Tudor's attachment as a jest; but, finding that the subject > was 
too serious to bear such a turn, she gently, but positively assur- 
ed him, that he could never be more to her than he now was ; 
adding, that she trusted lie would see the folly of addressing her, 
and return to his allegiance to Lady Sophia, without delay. 

*' Return to my allegiance to Lady Sophia ! can you believe 
that I owe any to her ?" 

**I scarcely know what to believe," replied Emma; "But I 
am very sure that Mr. and Mrs. Tudor wish much for you to be 
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united to her ; and, as she is, I nnderstand, not only highly 
born, but amiable and wealthy, I trust you will forget this folly, 
and be happy in an union with her." 

"This," exclaimed George, stamping with fury, •* is my mo- 
ther's doing ; she has told you this falsehood, so exactly of a 
piece with what I was myself led to apprehend respecting you. 
Never, for one moment, have I thought seriously of Lady So- 
phia; and, only from anger and mortification, when assured of 
your engagement j did I show her the slightest attention ; but that 
is now at an end — and, notwithstanding all you say, I will hope 
Emma, even against hope, that you will eventually be propitious 
to my wishes, to my prayers." 

" Do not let hope mislead you, George ; for, I again repeat, 
we can never be more to each other than at this moment ; friends 
we have ever been, and friends, I trust, we shall ever remain." 

As Emma thus spoke, to the surprise of her companion, who, 
in the energy of the moment, had net observed that they had 
taken a turn which brought them through a copse into the road, 
he found himself near the door of the cottage at which he had 
left his horse. 

" Emma, I cannot part from you thus ; I shall accompany 
you to Mrs. Damer, and entreat her interest with you," said 
Tudor. 

** I beseech you not to .speak to my grandmamma on the sub- 
ject; you will only give her unnecessary pain. Return home 
—-recover your self-possession ; forget me — or, what I should 
greatly prefer, remember me only as the playfellow and com- 
panion of your childhood— the friend of your riper years." 

Then, drawing her hand suddenly from his grasp, she dart- 
ed into the cottage, at the door of which his horse was standing, 
and remained there until his departure. 

Emma was truly grieved at the explanation which"4iad taken 
place. Whether George Tudor might — from the advantage he 
had possessed over others, in being remembered as the favorite 
companion of her infancy— ^have had any prospect of gaining 
her affections, it would be difficult to ascertain ; since, if he ev- 
er had any such chance, it was entirely removed by the convic- 
tion that Mr. and Mrs. Tudor not only would highly disapprove 
of such an union, but had even gone so far as to tell her so. 

When assured that the rejected suitor had actually quitted 
the village, Emma again bent her steps homewards, but it was 
with a slowness of pace and gravity of demeanor so unusual, 
as to cause her grandmother to inquire if she were quite well. 

As Mrs. Damer and Emma were seated together the following 
morning, they heard a horse gallop to the house, and, almost be- 
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re thej had time to make any remark upon it, the door of the 
;ting-rooni was thrown open, and George Tudor, heated by 
:ercise, and eiddently laboring under great excitation of mind, 
shed into the apartment. Emma, pale and trembling, arose 
)ro her seat; while Mrs. Damer, with surprise and apprehen* 
>n, inquired if any calamity had occurred* 
" Calamity," repeated he, bitterly ; ** scarcely can I call it a 
tlamity, to be dismissed my father's house for such a cause." 
" Dismissed your father's house, young man !" returned Mrs. 
amer gravely. " If that really be the case, I ought not to re- 
ive you here ; for I am sure nothing but the most flagrant 
bconduct could cause my good friends thus to act towards a 
n who has ever been so dear to them." 
" Dear I" replied Tudor; "yes, dear as long as they suppos- 
I I would forward their paltry schemes of aggrandizement ! — 
smissed, disowned, when I openly declared that I would fol- 
w the dictates of my heart in the choice of a wife, rather than 
ose of ambition and avarice ! Mrs. Danier, to you I appeal 
r aid. I love your granddaughter ; tenderly, passionately 
ve her. I know I do not deserve her ; but I most solemnly 
omise, if she will only give me some hope, at even a distant 
;riod, to endeavor to do so. Of fortune, my father cannot de- 
ive me ; I have a few hundreds per annum even now ; and 
c family estates must eventually be mine." 
** I cannot," said Mrs. Damer, " aid any one who acts in op- 
>sition to the wish of his parents ; but Emma is perfectly ca« 
ible of deciding for herself." 

" I have already decided ; and. had hoped that further pain on 
lis subject would have been spared me," replied Emma, with 
notion. 

'* Am I then so unfortunate as to give pain to one whom I 
ould die to please ?" said Tudor. 

*' Talk not of dying to please Emma, but live, and act like a 
insible young man. This extravagance is really beneath you ^ 
id is, you must be aware, not at all likely to make an impres- 
on in your favor : netther can you expect that Emma will con«- 
ascend to enter a family, in which she is not considered an 
vquisition." 

As Mrs. Damer thus spoke, Tudor started from his seat, hur- 
ed rapidly across the room, and, placing his head against the 
indow-frame, sobbed aloud. Emma, unable to restrain her 
vn feelings, rushed from the apartment; while Mrs. Damer, 
ewing with compassion the agitated youth, did not interrupt 
m for some minutes : at the termination of which period she 
id her hand genily upon his arm, and, beseeching him to con- 
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sider h^t ad a friend deeply intercisted in his welfare, soothed 
his ^founded feelings by. her kindness, although she did not hold 
out the most remote hope of his obtaining the hand of her 
granddaughter. 

Tudor had no sooner quitted Mrs. Darner's cottage and 
mounted his horse, than, putting his spurs into the sides of the 
poor animal, he set off at full gallop, in the hope of relieving, 
by rapidity of motion, some part of that painful oppression un- 
der which he was laboring. 

Time and space were equally unheeded, as he urged his gal- 
lant steed forward, until, to his astonishment, he found himself 
at the entrance of the small town of • * * ♦ ♦ *^ upwards of 
thirty miles distant from Eagleton. Here he resolved to remain 
during the night, perhaps from compassion towards his horse, 
which had suffered from the rapidity of his progress, rather than 
from the actual distance. 

" What would you please to have for dinner, sir f inquired 
a waiter, who had several times entered the room unnoticed. 

" Any thing ; every thing,'*^ replied the youn^ man, as he 
placed one hand on his throbbing temples. 

"Every thing, sir! — we have beef, mutton, veal, lamb, 
chickens, djioks, fish." 

" Any of them — all of them" — interrupted Tudor. 

**A^1 of them, sir t" repeated the waiter, in open-eyed and 
open-mouthed astonishment. 

'* Yes, all of them — begone." 

The waiter proceeded to inform the cook of the extraordinary 
order he had received, who*, on her part, felt much puzzled how 
to execute it; since, notwithstanding a very respectable bill of 
fare hung up in the bar, the larder contained only the remains 
of a neck of mutton ! This was accordingly dressed, together 
with what was term€^ a chicken, which was killed for the occa- 
sion, and placed before the traveller. 

" What wine, sir, do you choose?" said the waiter. 

*' Champagne," replied Tudor. 

^*I atn sorry, sirf but I believe our last bottle was used the 
other day : any other wine.you like to order, sir." 

** Claret and Madeira, then." 

" Madeira, sir ! — yes, we have very superior Madeira ; but 
the claret was used, I believe, with the Champagne ; we have 
cxcellent'bottled porter, double brown stout, sir." 

** Give me brandy, and begoije." 

" Yes, sir — would you like hot water and sugar?" 

" No — brandy only— and quiet." 

The waUer again iji an(\azeraent opened wide hiis e\{€s>,^^<l 
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retired — quickly returning, with what he stated to be real cog* 
nac, when he was CH'dered to remove the undiminished repast. 

Scarcely conscious of what he was about, yet wishful to ban- 
ish thought, Tudor drank bumper after bumper of brandy and 
water, until, being totally unused to such excess, he with diffi- 
culty staggered to his bedrrooni« 

The following morning he was heard raving in all the deliri- 
um of a violent fever ! On the arrival of a medical practition- 
er, his pockets were searched, his address was found, and a 
letter was immediately despached to Dartmoor, informing his pa- 
rents that their son — he to whom they looked for a continuance 
of their line, and an increase to their county influence — was in 
the most imminent danger. 

Instantly did the distressed Mr. and Mrs. Tudor, accompani- 
ed by their daughters, set out for ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦. When arrived 
at the little inn in which their son had taken up what he meant 
to be an abode for the night only, they were met by an eminent 
physician, for whom they had seni an express. The opinion of 
Doctor Hall an confirmed that of the country Esculapius, that 
young Tudor's life was in great danger ; at the same time that it 
gave some hopes to the disconsolate parents of his ultimate re- 
covery, which were grounded upon his youth and naturaUy good 
constitution. 

Many days elapsed ere the patient showed the slightest symp- 
tom of recognition. How did Mr. and Mrs. Tudor regret their 
own ambition and worldly-mi ndedness, when they heard their 
only son accuse them of cruelty, and call upon Emma Mor- 
daunt, by the friendship of their infant years, to save him from 
utter misery and destruction ! 

At length that fever, which had originated in the excited state 
of his mind, but had been brought to an alarming height by the 
u«e of ardent spirits, began to subside : within a fortnight of 
his first seizure, reason again resumed her seat, and he recog- 
nized by his bed-side his parents and his sisters. 

As Doctor Hal I an forbade any conversation with his patient, 
several days elapsed before he was aware h^ long a time he 
had been ill, how Mr. and Mrs. Tudor were made acquainted 
with his place of abode, or any other circumstance atteiKling 
his late alarming state. 

At length, as his medical attendants had hoped, his youth 
and excellent constitution so far overcame the disease with 
which he had been attacked, that, although he was in appear- 
ance but the spectre of his former self, he was declared to be 
sufficiently convalescent to accompany his family to Dartmoor, 
with a prospect of advantage to his health, since he could there 
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enjoy many comfbrtfip,. which even wealth cannot always pro<iUTe 
at a small country inn. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" Letters, dearest grandmamma, from Paris !" exclaimed 
Emma, with a countenance radiant with joy, as she opened the 
letter-bag one morning. 

-. An envelope was found to enclose despatches from Mr. and 
Mrs. Mordaunt and Mary. Those of the two former contained 
a description of many places and scenes they had witnessed 
together with numerous expressions of affection, not unmixed, 
on the part of Mr. Mordaunt, with anxiety to be again at Ea- 
gleton. That of the latter, being headed with the word " Se- 
cret" in large characters, Emma retired to her own apartmeint 
to read : the contents were a^ foHaws .^-^ 

" SECRET.^ 

" I find that my only prospect of despatching a letter to yott 
is to write a few lines as I oan steal time. My father will, I 
doubt not, describe to you all that is best worth seeing, there- 
fore I shall pass cursorily over the few ' lions' I may name. 
Versailles I cannot altogether omit; it is certainly a palace 
worthy of Louis le Grand ^ yet, magnificent as it must have 
been as a residence,^ were I a queen^ I should infinitely prefer 
our own noble Windsor Gastle and its beautiful park. Certain- 
ly, the show-*rooms at Versailles are as magnificent as carving, 
gilding, painting, and immense mirrors, can make them ; and 
must, when furnished in a suitable style, have equalled all that 
we read of Eastern splendor. But these gorgeous apartments 
— »-the furniture of which was destroyed at the Revolution — have 
from that circumstance an air of desolation, which throws^ damp 
upon the spirits. A gentleman, who in his youth formed one of 
the court of Louis XVI. has described to me Versailles in its days 
of splendor, when Marie Antoinette shone, not only as dueen 
of France, but as the queen of youth, beauty,, and gaiety. How 
is it changed since that period \ When visiting jpttit tridnon, 
the favorite retreat of that unfortunate queen, I was, in the ar- 
dor of my feelings, hurried away from our party ; and, while 
standing, not only apart, but out of sight, reflected upon the 
probability that she who, once almost idolized^ was afterwards 
insulted, and finally beheaded, by the iiifuriated populace, had 
stood,, when in the very zenith of her charms and popularity, 
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where I then was. * How fleeting, how unstable, are all earthly 
advantages 1' with a sigh I inwardly exclaimed. My sigh was 
echoed, when, turning to see whence it proceeded, I heheld 
Colonel Dormer ! 

" He spoke but few words, yet those words were so tender, 
his manner was so humble, and he seemed to have so little hope 
of gaining my affection, while he declared his own, that really, 
Emma, I could not say one repulsive word ; and, when he 
pressed my hand to his lips, beseeching me to receive a letter 
from him, I had not resolution to say no. But, hearing at that 
% moment my father's voice, I hastily retreated, fearing he might 
perceive my agitation at this rencontre^ and joined my mother 
by a circuitous route. 

*' Colonel Dormer shortly afterwards passed us with a re- 
spectful bow only. You may be sure that during the remainder 
of the day my thoughts reverted to what had occurred in this 
short interview. I have for some time felt assured , of his at- 
tachment, although he has never before made an explicit avow- 
al of it. The only drawback to my happiness is the fear that 
my father should not approve of such a choice, and yet it is 
all that most parents would wish. Has he not every advantage 
of person, manner, family, and fortune 1 

■* On our return to Paris, I (bund, on my dressing-table, a 
letter from Colonel Dormer. I cannot express to you on ps^ter 
my sense of its beauties ! Yoa shall see it when we meet, and 
then, I am sure, you will say that, whatever my choice may be 
in other respects, he is a gentleman, and a man of elegant lii-> 
erature. The outpouring of his heart 611ed many pages, but 
the part which I wish you to know is soon related. I think I 
before told yoq that he is the son of a baronet, who has no 
other child than himself He now states, that his father's tem- 
per being peculiarly obstinate, when once he has decided upoir 
any plan, he has always considered it useless to attempt to rea* 
son with, or verbally oppose, him ; yet he had frequently ven- 
tured to act in opposition to his orders, and ever found that the 
deed being done, aqd, consequently, irremediable, his disobe- 
dieqce was overlooked. He then proceeds to inform me that^ 
from a very early period, his father had destined him to marry 
a young lady of large fortune in the adjoining county ; but he, 
feeling more than indifferent respecting her, had endeavored 
to prevail on Sir Robert to break off the negociation, the only 
effect of which was to attach him more obstinately to it-7-all 
the favor he could obtain being permission to visit Paris for a 
few months prior to his nuptials. Here, he continues, having 
beheld me, what was before only indiflerenee towards his ia* 
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tended iHride became absolute dislike. I need not repeat what 
he says respecting myself, since, although I can enter into all 
his feelings, I cannot expect you to do so : but I must inform 
you what he wishes — entreats — implores ! It is that I will con- 
sent to an immediate union with him, since he is convinced 
that my father will never permit his addresses, if unsanctioned 
by hisy while he is equally certain that Sir Robert would be 
proud to call me daughter, were the indissoluble knot once tied, 
although no entreaties could induce him to break through the 
engagement he had entered into, whilst there was a possibility 
of completing it. 

'' All this sounds plausible ; yet, Emma, I am aware it only 
sounds so. I know that a clandestine marriage can in no case 
be desirable, and, in very few can it be even excusable. No 
—my sister — however it may grieve my heart to cause a pang 
in that of the man who entirely possesses it — I will not, by ac« 
ceding to Colonel Dormer's request, occasion a blush on your 
dear cheek. Fear me not, then, Emma. I am urged not to 
mention to any person what has passed, but, as I have given no 
promise to that effect, I consider myself at perfect liberty to act 
as I think proper, and to make what confidants I choose ; you 
and my mother, therefore, shall know all that transpires : but, I 
entreat you not to name what. I have written to any one. In 
your breast I may conhde all my thoughts and follies with a cer- 
tainty of being pitied and 0.%cused, although yourself too fault- 
less to need either." 

With mixed pleasure and pain did Emma read her sister's 
letter— ^pleasure that, with all Mary's vanity and thoughtless- 
ness, she still preserved that candor which had ever been her 
characteristic ; and she hoped — ^notwithstanding the encourage- 
ment given by herself and mother to Colonel Dormer — a pro- 
priety of thought, and purity of mind, which would prevent her 
complying with his entreaty. 

Emma in vain sought the^fiarouetage, as she had before done 
the Army List ; no such name as Dormer was in either ; when, 
in alarm lest he should prove an impostor, she immediately 
wrote as follows : — 

** I thank you most truly, my dearest Mary, for the confi- 
dence you have reposed in me, which you may be assured will 
never be betrayed : yet, notwithstanding all your prudent reso- 
lutions, I cannot but apprehend that you stand upon the brink 
of a precipice, where a single step may prove your ruin. I 
nought for the name of Dormer in the Army List in vain, as I 
at that time informed you ; but, supposing that he might have 
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commanded a corps of yeomanry, and retained the rank afl a 
good travelling title, I did not apprehend imposition — but, since 
the receipt of your last letter, I have searched the Baronetcy 
ibr the name of Sir Robert Dormer, equally without success ! 

*^ Were Colonel Dortner to prove all that he has represented 
himself to be, and were you to be prevailed upon to become 
his wife — for that he is fascinating I do not doubt, neither do I 
question that he loves you — for where can he find a being more- 
calculated to inspire affection ahan my beloved Mary ? — Wer© 
he, then, at length to prevail upon you to assent to his wishes, 
where would be that modesty — that innate propriety — which 
ought to maintain your sex's dignity ? Mary Mordaunt, the 
descendant of an ancient and an honorable family — the daugh- 
ter of the exemplary rector of Eagleton — the beloved of all our ~ 
hearts— could she bear to be spurned by her husband's fa- 
ther ? — Could she bear the idea of that husband being possibly 
disinherited for her 1 — Could she bear the reflection that her 
imprudence would probably cause her children to be beggars ; 
and, above all, what may now appear impossible, that he for 
whom she sacrificed her own good opinion, and that of Her, 
friends — for whom she sacrificed the delicacy of her sex, should 
cease to esteem her ! Or, to look on the brightest side of the 
prospect, could you, my sister, condescend to be received as a 
culprit in any family, instead of an acquisition, and an honor ? 
Say to Colonel Dormer, that you consider his proposal an in- 
sult ; or, if you cannot summon resolution thus to speak, say 
to him, that no attachment can so far overpower your sense of 
propriety, as to induce you to listen to any proposal which has 
not received the sanction of your father. 

** If he really. loves you, he will overcome every obstacle — 
even were each individual one ten times more insurmountable 
than, by his own statement, this appears. Should he still per- 
sist in urging you to consent to a private marriage, be assured 
he means dishonorably by you. « 

** Be not offended, dearest Mary, at the strength of my ex- 
pressions, since they proceed from a heart to which you are 
beyond measure dear. If near you, on my knees I would en- 
treat you to discard Colonel Dormer, or instantly to acquaint 
our father with all that has passed. Fear him not, my sister ^ 
for even where he condemns, he ever makes greater allowance 
for the frailty of our erring nature, than do those less perfect 
than himself. Earnestly do I wish that I could now be with 
you — write to me instantly, and relieve my mind by the assur- 
ance that my Mary has acted as the beloved daughter of the ex« 
cmplary rector of Eagleton ought to act." 
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This letter hastily writteD and despatched, Emma endeavor- 
ed to compose her agitated countenance, and to converse calm- 
ly with her grandmother on the contents of the other letters 
received from Paris, from which they inferred that in the course 
of a fortnight the travelers would be once more at home. 

Mrs. Damer and Emma were talking together on this topic, 
when Lady Melville and Lady Jane Morton were announced. 

*' We come, my dear Mrs. Damer," said the former, ** again 
as petitioners. I wish to take my young friend to Melville 
Park for a few days ; you know, during the short "period she 
last spent there, I sa>v nothing of her, since my time was oc- 
cupied in attending to the numerous guests, and superintending 
the festivities of the occasion, so as to prevent all friendly inter- 
course. I should have written to prepare you for my appear- 
ance, but I feared that Emma might decline a written invita- 
tion, knowing how difficult it is to prevail on her to quit you 
even for a day, whilst I flattered myself she could not resist my 
personal application, and that I had a better chance of success 
by this C9up de mmn, than by any more tedious method of be- 
sieging your little garrison.'* 

Emma assured Lady Melville of her gratitude for such kind ^ 
attention, but unhesitatingly declined the proffered pleasure, 
since she did not purpose again to quit Eagleton prior to the 
return of her parents. 

" Indeed, my love," said Mrs. Damer, *' I cannot suffer you 
to disappoint our excellent friend, since she has come thus far 
in the expectation of your returning with her. I know that it 
is consideration for my comfort, which causes you to decline 
what you would otherwise so much enjoy ; but, with such de- 
sirable companions as Mr. Prior and his sister, I shall want no 
other. You look pale to-day, and,! am sure, a little change of 
air and scene will be of service to you." 

Lady Melville now joined her intreaties to those of Mrs. 
Damer so earnestly, that Emma was at length induced to break 
through her determination not to leave home ; indeed^ longer to 
have persisted in it, would not have been firmness, but obsti- 
nacy. 

**We have lately," observed Lady Melville, " heard of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mordaunt, since EdAvard's most favorite College friend 
is now, I understand, in Paris,' and almost domesticated under 
their roof." 

** You allude to Mr. Mowbray, I suppose?" inquired Mrs. 
Damer. 

** The same," replied Lady Melville; " he is, I am told by my 
son, a most estimable young man. From the very high cba- 
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ract«r I have heard of him, I am quite anxious to become a6* 
quainted with him. I trust I shall have that pleasure ere long, 
since he has promised to visit Mdville P«rk." 

" His father was intimate with Mr. Mordaunt," said Mrs. 
Damer ; ** I have often heard him speak of the late Mr. Mow«* 
bray with respect and regret. He once spent some weeks at the 
Rectory, but it was at a time when I was confined to my room, 
by an attack of rheumatic gout, consequently I never saw him. 
I do not think he lived above twelve months afterwards. His 
death was thought to be expedited by some severe losses he sus*^ 
tained in his West India property." 

** So I understand," replied Lady Melville ; " as, likewise, 
that his son has borne this reverse of fortune most nobly." 

** My father," said Emma, ** speaks of him with great afiection 
in all his letters ; and, in the one we received this morning, says, 
that the society of Mowbray has added much to the enjoyment 
he has derived from seeing all that appears most worthy of not« 
in the Parisian metropolis." 

** Edward frequently reads some part of his friend's letters 
aloud ; in all of them he writes much of the pleasure he re** 
ceives from his intimacy with the Mordaunts," added Lady 
Melville. 

** You and I, Miss Mordaunt," interposed Lady Jane, as her 
aunt concluded, " need not flatter ourselves that our charms can 
make any impression on this most delightful friend of my cousin 
Edward's ; for he is, I understand, already heart-stricken by 
those of your sister, in praise of whose beauty, grace, elegance, 
and fascination, he launches out in a most lover-lik« manner." 

" He does, indeed, appear to admire Miry most enthusiasti- 
cally," rejoined Lady Melville, as her ear caught part of what 
her nieoe had said to Emma; ** and, but for the rule Mr. and 
Mrs. Mordaunt have so strictly adhered to — that their daugh« 
ters should not leave home until their education was concluded, 
except at Christmas or Midsummer, when you were always with 
your father — you would have been Me yourself, Jane, to ap* 
preciate Mowbray's taste, for a more lovely girl than Mary Mor- 
daunt can rarely be seen." 

Emma looked her gratitude for the compliment paid to her 
sister ; when Lady Jane turned towards some landscapes with 
which the wails were ornamented, and inquired if they were the 
pictures Edward had spoken of as being executed by her. 

*' Sir Edward saw them when he called here one morning," 
replied Emma, " and flattered me so far as to speak more favor- 
ably of them than they deserve." 

"They really are pretty," said Lady Jane, with a somewhat 
patronizing air. 
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"Pretty, do you call them, Jane? beautiful would have been 
a more appropriate term ; for the views are taken from some of 
the most romantic of our Lake scenery, and the execution is 
quite equal to the subject,'' exclaimed Lady Melville, with some 
appearance of surprise. 

" True, dear aunt ; but I used the expression of a much better 
judge than myself; since Edward told me I should probably see 
some pretty landscapes painted by Miss Emma Mordaunt. I 
wish he could have accompanied us to-day ; we are so seldom 
separated from him a whole morning. I did and said all I could 
to induce him to come ; but, though he had before promised to 
ride with me, when I told him we were coming so far as Eagle- 
ton, he would not escort us. These men are sad idle creatures. 
Miss Mordaunt.'' 

'' You do not do Edward justice, Jane, as I know his inclina« 
tions would have led him to attend us here, equally for the 
pleasure of seeing Mrs. Darner and Emma, as for that of ac- 
companying us; but he was, as you are aware, called away very 
unexpectedly by a friend, who wished to consult him respecting 
a new house he is building; for Edward has excellent taste ia 
architecture, as in every thing else." 

Thus Lady Jane's second envenomed shaft fell to the ground ; 
and Emma went cheerfully to prepare for her little expedition. 



CHAPTER X. 

At Melville Park Emma found a numerous assemblage of 
young persons of both sexes, many of whom ranked high in 
the annals of fashionable life ; yet, even thus surrounded, its 
owner appeared to the greatest advantage. In doing the hoQ^ 
ors of his house, Siri Edward Melville was equally remote from 
the careless indifference of the present day, and the studied 
Gind formal politeness of the old school. With a mind highly 
stored, he was never anxious to exhibit his knowledge to others, 
though ever ready to impart it. He was the elegant and atten- 
tive host — so equally dividing his attentions, that none could be 
dissatisfied ; indeed, his chief aim being to make the guests of 
Lady Melville and himself happy, he endeavored to give all an 
opportunity of appearing to advantage, by drawing out such tal- 
ents as they might possess; and, perhaps, he never himself ap- 
peared in a more advantageous point of view than when thus 
disinterestedly giving others an opportunity of shining. 

Lord Belton was a young nobleman of considerable fortune. 
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who formed one of the party at Mehilie Park ; he was so de- 
voted an admirer of beauty, and so distinguished in the gay 
world for his taste, that, to he noticed by him on first com* 
ing out, secured to a debuitmte the character of a belle for the 
season. He appeared much struck with the native loveliness 
and grace of Emma ; and taking his station by her side, on the 
evening of her arrival, engrossed all her conversation, until 
quadrilles were proposed ; when, unwillingly, he was obliged, 
after the first se^ to resign her to Sir Edward, who, in convers- 
ing with her respecting her sister and Mr. Mowbray, uninten- 
tionally caused many painful thoughts to arise in her mind. 

Sir Edward Melville's acquaintance with Mowbray had com- 
menced at Eton ; but, as they were there placed with different 
dames, notwithstanding a similarity of disposition and tastes, no 
particular intimacy arose, until the two young men again met at 
the same College in Oxford, both being gentlemen commoners 
at Christ Church. 

The father of Henry Mowbray, who was possessed of large 
West'^India property, having only one child, had thought it un- 
necessary to lay by any part of his income, although it was more 
than was requisite to enable him to enjoy all the elegancies of 
life. His allowance to his son, in unison with all he did, was 
liberal in the extreme : and he was fully rewarded, by seeing 
him bestow largely, out of his own ample store, upon those who 
were less blessed by fortune than himself 

At a time when Mr. Mowbray expected his usual remittan- 
ces from thfe West Indies, information arrived of a total failure 
of crops, and the consequent necessity of assistance from Eng- 
land. Surprised and grieved, but by no means seriously alarm- 
ed, he wrote to his bankers,. desiring a large sum might imme- 
diately be remitted to Jamaica; as no answer was returned, he 
Wrote a second time; but, ere the letter was despatched, per*- 
ceived in the papers of the day that those to whom he had in- 
trusted the management of his property were bankrupts ! Hav- 
ing an unbounded reliance on the honor of his agents, he still 
apprehended only temporary inconvenience, although he thought 
it right immediately to proceed to town, where, on his arrival, 
he found that the principal partner of the firm which had un- 
dertaken the agency of his West-India estates had absconded 
with an immense sum belonging to his employers, after having 
destroyed the account^books and papers. 

On inquiry at the Bank of England, he found the informa* 
tion but too true ; the fraudulent agent having disposed of 
Exchequer bills belonging to Mr. Mowbray and others, to an 
immense amouBt. Anxiety and sorrow, not only for his loss, 
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but at the duplicity of those whom he had trusted, affected his 
system, so as to cause the gout to fly to his stomach, rapidly 
putting an end to his life. 

The West-India property vi^as immediately offered for sale: 
the times were unfavorable ; for many other great proprietors 
had been unfortunate during one or two preceding seasons ; 
consequently, the estates were sold for less than One fourth of 
what they had been estimated at two years before 1 When the 
executors had arranged all Mr. Mowbray's affairs, it appeared 
that, instead of the immense fortune which his son had been 
led to expect, ten thousand pounds formed the extent of hia 
possessions. 

These circumstances, some of which were before known by 
ker, Sir Edward told Emma ; adding, that the young man had 
borne the loss of property with a greatness of mind, which had 
claimed the esteem and admiration of all who knew him, and 
of none more than himself: but, he did not add that it was in 
consequence of this reverse of fortune he had first sought the 
friendship of Mowbray, paying him every soothing attention 
which the most refined and delicate mind could suggest, and 
resolving, sinc^ he had determined to follow the sacred profes- 
sion, to bestow upon him the first piece of church preferment 
;hich came under his gifl, 

** You seem," observed Lady Jane, joining Sir Edward and 
Emma as she spoke, " to be engaged in some deeply-interesting 
conversation ; may I be allowed to participate in it, or is it of 
a nature in which a third person will be considered de trop ?" 

Lady Jane spoke this in a tone of raillery, but at the same 
time she cast one inquiring glance upon Emma, which for a 
moment caused her cheeks to be suffused with a deep color ; 
but, instantly recovering her self-possession, as the quadrille 
was concluded, she withdrew h6r arm from Sir Edward, and, 
leaving Lady Jane mistress of the field, joined Lady Melville, 
who was seated at a little distance. 

Emma felt her dislike to Lady Jane Increase with every fresh 
interview; although, in the privacy of her chamber, she took 
herself to task for this unusual and unfriendly feeling, which 
she found it impossible to overcome. ^ 

Lady Jane Morton was able to preserve an appearance of 
kindness towards an individual whom she was constantly wound- 
ing by such sarcastic remarks, or insinuations, as were very 
painful to the object of them ; while, to those around, they ap- 
peared only the effervescence of a lively and buoyant spirit. 
Emma, who had a degree of di^rnment far beyond her years, 
had early penetrated into this part of her ladyship's character ; 
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she» therefore, although unable to conjecture why she was an 
object of dislike, soon discovered that, towards her. Lady Jane 
bore two distinct characters; one, as seen by the world, being 
arch, playful, and witty ; the other, as felt by herself, haughty, 
assuming, and sarcastic. 

Among the visitors at Melville Park were several ladies, 
whose pretensions, with regard to rank and fortune, fully equal* 
led those of Lady Jane Morton : but, probably none who could 
compete with her, not only in those repects, but in personal 
charms and accomplishments. Yet, whilst forming an attrac- 
tive centre, around which the inferior stars revolved, she show- 
ed so evident a partiality to her cousin Melville, above all who 
sued for her favor, that he was envied and congratulated by all 
his friends, save one — one alone, who knew Aer, and pitied hivHf 
and who good-naturedly resolved that no means in his power 
should be left untried to exhibit her character as it deserved. 
His pitying friend was Lord Belton, who, being a nephew of the 
present Earl of G 's, and, consequently, a cousin of La- 
dy Jane's was more thoroughly acquainted with her character 
than either Lady Melville or her son ; because, while constantly 
on her guard before them, she had frequently shown herself in 
her true colors to his lordship, not only in her infancy, but in 
later years. ^ 

On the morning after Emma's arrival at Melville, as Sir Eo^ 
ward, near whom she was seated, described a beautiful view in 
the neighborhood, which he recommended her to sketch. Lady 
Jane interrupted him by asking if he had heard any tidings of 
young Tudor since the preceding day. On receiving a reply in 
the negative, she addressed Emma, saying, ** Probably you may 
have had an opportunity of hearing something of him. Miss 
Mordaunt." 

** Scarcely since yesterday, I think," replied Emma, faintly 
smiling. 

** I am really anxious to learn something of him," continued 
her ladyship ; ** for, if what 1 hear be true, he is much to be 
pitied." 

*' Who deserves to be pitied, Jane?" asked Lord Belton, who 
h^4 heard only the last words. 

•^^ Young Tudor," replied her ladyship. 

** What has occurred to render him an object of pity to you, 
my fair coz? Is he one of your numerous unsuccessful suit- 
ors?" resumed Lord Belton. 

** No, indeed !" — with a slightly-scornful toss of the head — 
'^ he has not done me so much honor as to select me as the ob- 
ject of his devotion ;" the tone of voice said as plainly as tone 
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eouM say, ** he has not taken such a Kberty." " Bpt," contin- 
ued her ladyship, ** I have been told that his illness is in conse- 
quence of an attachment between himself and some young per- 
son of inferior fortune and station in society, to which his pa- 
rents will not consent; so, I suppose, should he recover, which 
is very doubtful, the affair will end in the old way — atrip to 
Gretna Green, and love in a cottage, until Mr. Tudor dies, and 
his son takes possession of the Hall. Miss Mordaunt, you ar^ 
ill, I fear; can I procure any thing for you — my vinegarette I" 
feeling in her reticule as she thus drew the eyes of all present 
upon Emma, who, her attention having been aroused by the 
name of Tudor in the first instance, had listened with anxiety 
to all that had fallen from the lips of Lady Jane, even before 
she was herself addressed. 

With deep regret, she heard that her old playmate and compan- 
ion was ill— with mixed confusion and indignation did she hear 
the assigned cause of such illness. She did not doubt that Lady 
Jane was aware that she was the object of his preference, and 
that she was intentionally drawing upon her the attention of the 
company, all of whom had probably been told that she had en- 
couraged the addresses of the son, although disapproved of by 
his family. 

As these painful ideas rose in Emma's mind, upon hearing 
Lady Jane speak upon the subject, her fluctuating countenance 
betrayed the interest she felt, her ladyship's observations upon, 
which entirely overpowered her ; when, rising from the break- 
fast-table, with trembling steps she made an effort to quit the 
room, in which she barely succeeded before she burst into 
tears. 

Sir Edward looked with grave displeasure upon Lady Jane, 
as he arose to open the door for Emma, whilst Lady Meiville. 
said, ** Go into the air, my love, the heat of this room is very 
oppressive ;" continuing, as soon as the object of her solicitude 
was out of hearing, " How could you, my dear Jane, be so in- 
considerate as to speak thus before Miss Mordaunt V* 

** I was not aware, dearest aunt, that -she would take further 
interest in the subject than ourselves, or I would not have 
named it. I assure you I am much concerned at having so un- 
intentionally caused such evident distress,'' replied her ladyship, 
in a soft deprecating tone. 

** We cannot doubt that," observed L'ord Belton, " after hav-» 
ing been told, as we all were two days ago, that Tudor's illness 
was occasioned by his attachment to Miss Emma Mordaunt be- 
ing opposed by his parents, who were anxious he should marry 
Lady Sophia Darnley. Of course,^ afjker ^his, ba^iqg biBen heard 
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bf you, we cannot doubt year concern at thus wounding the 
feelings of Miss Mordaunt/' 

" Indeed, Belton, you do me injustice," said her ladyship ; 
** I was not in the room at the time — or, if T was there, I did 
not hear Miss Mordaunt's nanie mentioned, when young Tu- 
dor's illness was spoken of. I really think his parents ought to 
feel honored by the atfeetion of so sweet a girl for their son." 

" We did not hear that she had any tendresse for him," re- 
sumed Lord Belton ; '' but that he was devotedly attached to 
her — indeed, I have been told that she is engaged to Colonel 
Harris." 

"Where were your auricular nerves at that time, my good 
cousin ?" returned Lady Jane quickly ; " surely, Mrs. Dawsoi^ 
said the attachment was mutual." 

*^ Fairly caught, Jane !" exclaimed his lordship, with a 
laugh. " I thought we should discover that you heard what 
passed on the subject a day or two ago ; it is not often that 
your auricular faculties are deficient." 

Lady Jane looked daggers ; but as Sir Edward jsind her aunt, 
whose attention had been occupied by their guests at the other 
end of the table, did not hear what had passed, she wisely drop- 
ped the subject ; and the party soon afterwards rising from the 
table, it was not again resumed. 

As Emma, on rejoining Lady Melville, declared herself to 
have immediately recovered from the slight indisposition, by 
which she had been overcome, on going into the fresh air, she 
no more noticed it, but proceeded to the order of the day, as if 
nothing had occurred to agitate any one of her guests. 

A party being formed one morning to view the romantic 
scenery, of which Sir Edward had before spoken to Emma, he 
declared (notwithstanding the raillery of his cousin on his vis* 
iting the place for the hundred and fiftieth time,) that it was his 
intention to drive Miss Emma Mordaunt there in his phaeton, if 
she would allow him that honor. Finding all her efforts to turn 
him from his projected excursion vain. Lady Jane proposed that 
Sir Edward should be her escort, leaving Miss Emrpa Mordaunt 
to the care of Lord Belton ; but the baronet saying he would 
not deprive Belton of the pleasure of taking charge of his fair 
cousin, declined the proffered honor ; and proceeded, in defi- 
ance of the tears which stood in Lady Jane's really beautiful 
eyes, to hand Emma into his carriage. 

During their drive, Sir Edward spoke much of his friend 
Mowbray, and of the happiness he should derive from having 
him as a near neighbor, when the decease of the present incum- 
bent, whose age and infirmities were such as to make life a 
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burtlieirtoi Mra, shod-d* take place. "The living," continued 
he, '' is an excellent one ^ and I am sure I cannot better bestow 
it than on Mowbray, who vyil4 prove a blessing to any parish 
over which he may preside. I sometimes venture to hope that 
the living of Laburn may prove a desirable residence to one 
nearly connected with you, for Mowbray writes as if he were 
enraptured with your sister's charme ; and I think it is impos- 
sible for any woman to be beloved by such a man without re- 
/turning his affection." 

" I am not aware," replied Emma^ with some eoiotion, 
** that there is any attachment between my sister and Mr. Mow* 
bray ; indeed, I may venture to assert positively that there is, 
not." 

*' Possibly not at present ^on Miss Mordaunt^s part, but, I 
am convinced, there is on that of Mowbray ; and, I trust, she 
will be too sensible of the valye of such a heart to throw it 
lightly from her. But we are arrived at the place in which I^ 
hope one day to see my friend ;" and, checking his horses as hc^ 
spoke, Emma found herself in front of a most excellent house, 
beautifully situated, and apparently surrounded by every com-^ 
fort. As she expressed her admiration of its appearance, Sir 
Edward replied, " I cannot resign the hope I have lately enter- 
tained of seeing Miss Mordaunt mistress of this my favorite 
spot ; we then might have a prospect of sometimes seeing you 
an inmate here, although report says you are soon to leave us." 
Sir Edward concluded with a sigh, when En^raa, in some 
confusion, asked his meaning. 

" Forgive me," replied he, "I feel that I have taken an un- 
warrantable liberty ; but you have only your own sweetness of 
temper to blame, since that has alone induced me so far to tres- 
pass on your goodness as to allude to the loss which, we hear, 
we are soon to sustain." 

At that moment Lord Belton and Lady Jane Morton oame so 
near, as to enter into conversation with them, and thus put a 
stop to a subject which Emma was unable entirely to compre- 
hend. 

The letters arrived at Melville Park at the breakfast hour, 
consequently that meal was usually much prolonged, by con- 
versing upon the information thus receiv^ed, or on the news 
of the 4ay. 

** Here !" exclaimed Lord Belton, the third morning of Em-^ 
ma'» visit at the Park — "- here is a letter from Dormer. I be- 
gan to think he hdd forgotten me, for he was to have written to 
inform me when he reached Paris, where I had purposed to 
join him ; but the newspapers have announced his arrival sonxQ* 
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time ago, and now that he is on the pomt of quitting- that gay 
city, I suppose he writes to tell me so." 

'^ What has become of his wife?" asked one of the gentle- 
men. 

'* I know not where she is," replied Lord Bel ton ; ** Dormer 
never names her." 

'* I am surprised that he has not applied for a divorce," said 
Sir Edward. 

^* His own little peccadilloes have been too numerous, I be- 
Heve, for him to obtain legal redress for the more serious mis- 
demeanors of his wife, unless she and her gallant were so anx- 
ious to marry, as to decline making use of recrimination in their 
defence ; if so, Dormer would be succes^ul, probably : but as 
he has, I fancy, no wish again to tie the noose round his neck, 
he is satisfied with the advantage he possesses of (by his recent 
change of name) passing for a single man amongst strangers^ or 
those who have read only of the elopement of the beautiful and 
fashionable Mrs. Barry from her attached husband !" 

As Lord Belton thus spoke, Emma listened with intense in- 
terest, while her fluctuating countenance betrayed her inward 
agitation. 

" You are unwell, I fear," exclaimed Sir Edward', rising as he 
spoke to open a window near her ; " this room is intensely hot." 
. " I am better now," replied she, making a powerful effort to 
subdue her emotion ; ** this air is very reviving," 

** I must not suffer you to take so much exercise this morn- 
ing," said Lady Melville ; " during the heat of the day you 
must sit in my cool and pleasant boudoir, the aspect of which 
renders it delightful in this sultry weather, while the more ro 
bust seek for pleasure exposed to the scorching sun ; for, even 
in July, I have never known it more oppressively hot than now, 
although October is so rapidly approaching." 

As Emma was about to thank Lady Melville for her kind 
consideration. Lord Belton interposed. "Your ladyship's pro- 
posal may be very advantageous, and very agreeable to Miss 
Mordaunt ; but it is scarcely fair for one individual, although 
that individual be our kind hostess, to monopolize her entirely : 
indeed, I suffer extremely from heat; therefore, I hope, con- 
sideration for my delicate state of health will induce you to, ad- 
mit me to your boudoir, which will, likewise, remove the imp^- 
Uition of selfishness from yourfelf." 

* As Lord Belton was a healthy-looking young man, at least 
six feet in height, and stout in proportion, his declaration of 
delicacy raised a laugh ; and thus, by diverting the attention of 
thase present from Emma, relieved her embarr^a^pient, and 
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enabled her to join in the conversation of those next to her with* 
out further difficulty. 

On quitting the breakfast-room, she ventured to say, in a low 
voice, to Lady Melville, " My father and mother met with a 
Colonel Dormer in Paris ; do you think it can be the person 
named by Lord Belton ?" 

*' I have no doubt of it, for that is the rank which Lord Bel- 
ton's friend holds in the army," replied her ladyship. 

** Is it not extraordinary that he should wish to .be thought 
unmarried, if his wife be still alive ? What can be his motive 
for so deceptions a conduct ?" inquired Emma. 

** It is very natural that he should feel it a disgrace to be 
united to a woman who has conducted herself as his wife has 
done, and that he should, under such circumstances, never 
mention her name, which, without any intention, of deceiving, 
may have caused him in another country to* be* supposed a sin- 
gle man. But, if the world speaks truth. Colonel Dormer is so 
completely a man of gallantry, that he may, perhaps, endeavor 
to keep up the deception for the purpose of aiding some pro- 
ject, which would otherwise be frustrated. I am sorry Lord 
Belton continues upon intimate terms with him, for, if all that 
I hsyire heard be true, he is a most dangerous companion for a 
young and thoughtless^ though w.arm-hearied, ma^ like hia 
lordship." 

Erama^sighed deeply, as she thus heard her worst apprehen- 
sions confirmed, and instantly retii^d to her apartment, for the 
purpose of acquainting her sister with all she had heard respect- 
ing that man, who had dared to pay his addresses to her, al- 
though at the time married to another. 

As soon as the iadiesTeft the room. Lord Belton broke the 
seal of his letter, and read as follows : — 

" Dear Belton ! 

" That I have not kept my word in writjing to you on my 
arrival in Paris, and claiming the perf(ymaBce of your engage- 
ment to join me, I am lb lly conscious. Perhaps conscience 
tells m^ the cause of my silence; whatever that cause may be, 
I am now determined to perform my promise, though I gener- 
ously absolve you from your*s. 

"Paris is, as heretofore^ all that is most delightful, most 
enchanting, to a man like myself. The wine is as highly flavor- 
ed — ;the gaming-houses are as enticing— -the air is as exhilarate, 
ing — the women are asf captivating, as when I was last here, 
and yet I feel myself a different person. I abhor the wine — a 
gaming-house no longer interests me — I feel the air oppressive 

fand to^yarcl^ the Parisian, women. I am eY.en mor^ lli^n indifv 
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ferent. * What,* you will say, ' reformed, Dormer, already ! I 
shall expect next to hear that you have changed your sword for 
a cassock !' No, Belton, no, I am not reformed ; but I am in 
love — desperately in love ; not with one of the gay Parisian vo- 
taries of fashion, but with one of the most beautiful girls in 
the world ! — a countrywoman of my own ! — I cannot describe 
her, for she is beyond description — above all praise ! Yet this 
enchanting creature is but the daughter of a country clergyman ! 
You, who know that my admiration of the sex has been pretty 
general, will not be surprised to learn that I loved thi^ural 
beauty as soon as seen. And, under the hope that my recent 
change of name might prevent my marriage being known to 
the French family by whom I was introduced to my lovely Ma- 
ry, I resolved to lay regular siege to her heart. 

" I soon perceived that in Mary's father I should meet with 
an obstacle, which, to any man but myself, would have appear- 
ed insurmountable ; but difficulties seem only to stimulate me 
to perseverance in such a cause ; consequently, though I saw 
in him a well-bred, sensible, and highly-informed man, who had 
evidently been accustomed to the best society, and who seemed 
most scrupulously to guard his daughter from my acquaintance, 
I had little doubt of final success. I must acknowledge that, 
to counterbalance this obstacle, I discovered in the mother an 
excellent coadjutrix ; for still lovely in person, she is vain, fp- 
volous, and absurdly indulgent to her daughter, for #hose es- 
tablishment she seems unnecessarily anxious. Brought up by 
such a mother, I conceived the work half done to my hands^ I 
found that the ladies were in the habit of going out daily to va- 
rious fashionable shops, while this otherwise careful husband 
and father occupied himself in study "5 and I contrived each 
morning to meet them — to hand them out of their carriage — » 
and to assist in selecting colors to suit the opening char-ips- of 
her whom I loved, and the declining ones of her vain mother. 
Thus, without absolutely making an assignation, we daily. me4, 
and I had soon the gratification of perceiving myself to be be-? 
loved. I acknowledged my attachment to my charming Mary, 
and, by a well-arranged mixture of truth and falsehood, contriv- 
ed to impress her with an idea of the necessity of my proposals 
beifig at present secret. Much I have said and. written that I 
really feel — more that I have feigned — adtdiwg a hint, that liU^ 
would no longer be endurable than when oheer-ed by her smiles ! 
This, I Mattered myself, must succeed with a young, unsophisti- 
cated woman, to whom the world was new — who loved me — - 
and, above all, who would be encouraged, rather than the re- 
X^rs^j by an imprudent mother. But the success which l^a^ hi.^ 
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therto attended me, wherever the fair sex have been concerned, 
has now deserted me ; and he, who had never before sighed in 
vain at the shrine of the most fastidious beauty, has had him- 
self, and his clandestine schemes, almost indignantly refused by 
the daughter of a country parson ! Yet, to do my lovely Mary 
justice, while she declines my proposal with an appearance of 
displeasure at its having been made, a struggling affection is 
'Visible in every line. I am half mad with love and disappoint- 
ment, but I am resolved she shall yet be mine, though Death 
itself should guard her with his dart 1 

** You shall hear the result of this little affaire du ccsur, and, in 
the mean time, may rest assured that it was not forgetfulness of 
owr engagement to meet in Paris which has prevented my soon- 
er addressing you \ but the conviction that, while occupied in 
my present pursuit, we were better apart. Perhaps, I did not 
wish to introduce my Mary to a gay, handsome fellow, like 
yourself — with a title to boast — for she, like most of her sex, is 
somewhat tinctured by pride and vanity 1" 

The remainder of Colonel Dormer's letter, bearing little or 
no reference to Mary, it is unnecessary to transcribe, the extract 
already given throwing sufficient light upon his character and 
schemes. 

Lord Belton, who, although gay and thoughtless, was by no 
means a dissipated or immoral character, was sorry to find that 
Dormer, whose fascinating manners had given him great influ- 
ence over his young companions, continued to pursue a line of 
conduct which could only be deprecated by all his friends ; 
since few, however self-gratification may lead them to follow a 
vicious course of life themselves, can perceive it followed by 
others without disapprobation. Lord Belton, therefore, lost no 
time in replying to his friend's communication, entreating him 
to resign the pursuit of what must, if gained, only lead to fu- 
ture misery and remorse, and throw a deeper shade over a cha- 
racter already suffering from former irregularities. ** I am not," 
continued his lordship, " as you well know, over stinct, but 
worlds should not tempt me to injure an innocent girl who loved 
me and confided in my honor ; or to bring, as, if you should'prove 
successful, you .would most probably do, the gray hairs of her fa*- 
ther with sorrow to the grave. If you really and truly love this 
Mary, and her parentage is respectable, why not bribe the se- 
ducer of your wife not to make any defence ; you may then, 
notwithstanding the cause you gave for her misconduct, com- 
mence an action, and to a certainty gain a divorce : afler which 
you have only to reform, and marry the girl with whom you are 
in love. Do this, and your former follies will be forgotten ; and 
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I shall be as proud of my friend, asr— shall I own it — I now feel 
ashamed of him. I think I see indignation and surprise sparkle 
in your eye, and wrinkle your forehead, as you read the preced- 
ing paragraph ; but the fact is this, that I am myself in love 
with as pretty a piece of morality as ever breathed. — Her name 
is Emma Mordaunt ; she is the daughter of a neighboring cler- 
gyman : the family are intimate friends of Lady Melville's, and 
she herself is lauded up to the skies ; but, unlike prodigies in 
general, she proves, when known, more lovely, more fascinating, 
than I had been led to expect. I scarcely know what it is that 
is so attractive in this girl. I have seen faces more beautiful, 
as far as each separate feature extends — I have seen forms equal- 
ly elegant — I have seen as fair a skin, and manners almost as 
ench:inting — but I never saw so much beauty and grace com- 
bined with such sense, such simplicity, such freedom from van- 
ity and affectation, such heavenly purity of thought and expres- 
sion! You, even you, Dormer — Lothario as you are — durst not 
breathe an unhallowed thought in her presence. That I am in 
love — desperately in love, (as you will say for the hundredth 
time, as /should answer for the first), you may perceive. Do 
you wish to know how many months, weeks^ or days, I have 
been sipping delicious poison from her eyes of celestial blue, and 
her lips of coral ? If so I reply neither months nor weeks, nor 
days ; for by my chronometer forty-four hours, sixteen minutes, 
and as many seconds, only have elapsed since I first beheld this 
angelic girl ! But, in Love's calendar, hours are years, and mo» 
ments days; therefore, speak not of time — but expect to see in 
the list of marriages ere long, that George Viscount Belton has 
led to the hymenial altar the beautiful, amiable, and accomplishf 
Emma — ti oBtera^ et catera, ei ctBtera" 

Having concluded this rhapsody with a gaiety of heart arising 
from the consciousness of having endeavored to prevail upon 
Colonel Dormer to act in a less reprehensible manner than he 
had threatened. Lord Belton joined those who were assembled 
in the morning-room common to all. 

The information Emma had so accidentally obtained respect- 
ing Colonel Dormer she had instantly transmitted to her sister ; 
after which, with spirits still somewhat agitated on her account, 
notwithstanding her most strenuous efforts to regain her usual 
composure of demeanor, she rejoined the party, who wer« 
engaged in a lively conversation, in which she soon took a 
part. J 

That Emma was equally an object of attraction to Lord Bel- ] 
ton and Sir Edward Melville, was evident to every one, except] 
herself, With a heart tortured by jealousy, and a mind QVer- ■ 
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flowing with envy, Lady Jane Morton beheld the impression 
her natural manners and intellectual style of beauty had made. 
With contempt her ladyship would have viewed Emma's claims 
to admiration, had she not feared they might interfere with her 
own designs upon the heart and hand of the baronet ; for, as she 
contemplated her own fine form, and commanding style of beau- 
ty, in the large mirror, which decorated her apartment, she felt 
only surprise that any one should have so despicable a taste as 
to cast a thought, a look, upon the parson's pretty daughter — 
when the highly born, highly bred, highly fashioned, and beau- 
tiful daughter of the Earl of G- — - was present ! 



. - CHAPTER XL 

Emma having, in accordance with the invitation she had re- 
ceived, taken her drawing implements into Lady Melville's 
hmidoir^ was equally interested and amused by a lively sketch 
given by her ladyship, of the history and character of each in- 
dividual then visiting at the ^ark. The delineations, though 
slight, were masterly ; foibles being good-naturedly thrown into 
shade — while virtues were placed in the foreground ; except 
where the former were of such a nature as she thought it might 
be advisable to guard a young and artless girl against. 

" You heard Lord Belton observe that he had received a let- 
ter from Colonel Dormer this morning, and afterwards asked if 
he were the same person whom your father had seen at Paris ? 
That man, my love, has much — very much to answer for — since 
he not only leads a most dissipated life himself, but, if report 
does not do him injustice, endeavors to corrupt the hearts, 
by undermining the principles, of all whom he terms friends. 
Lord Belton became acquainted with him at Eton, where his 
insinuating manner and address gained him almost uni- 
versal influence ; and his lordship, being naturally of an 
easy temper, and early left by the death of his father un- 
der the sole care of a weak-spirited though estimable mo- 
ther, soon submitted too much to his guidance. Yet, while 
such associates may have' led him into some excesses, none, I 
believe, can lay to his charge one act of deliberate cruelty or 
seduction. He has been expensive ; and has, I fear, commit- 
ted many thoughtless and imprudent actions ; yet redeeming 
his character, almost in the same moment, by the performance 
of some act of charity or self-denial. In fact his irregularities 
appear to proceed from the effervescence of a lively spirit, not 



yet tempered by maturity of jadgmeiit, added to having beell 
thrown into society as prejudicial as it was alluring ; but the 
deeper depravity of Colonel Dormer is, I fear, too firmly rooted 
ever to be eradicated, unless by some such severe dispensation 
as may check the most daring liber line in his course." 

In trembling silence Emma heard Lady Melville express her- 
self in such unwontedly severe language, at the same time that 
she rejoiced at having placed herself, for %e advantage of the 
most fovorable light for drawing, where her countenance could 
not be observed. 

*' I feel convinced,'' continued Lady Melville, after a moment's 
pause, ** that, were Lord Belton to marry an estimable wonAn, 
he would prove all that his friends — all that those most attached 
to the memory of his parents — can wish. He is an enthusiastic 
admirer of beauty ; consequently," smiling, as she spoke, ** I 
should have hoped that the son of my late friend might have 
found, under this roof, an antidote to all that was prejudicial, 
which he could have imbibed from Colonel Dormer, had I not 
lately been informed that obstacles, of which I had previously 
no suspicion, would prevent the fulfilment of such hope. Do 
not suppose, my love, that I am advocating the cause of reform- 
ed rakes — far, very f^r, should I be from wishing any one whom 
I love, to run so fearful a risk as that of marrying a dissipated 
man, under the hope of his reformation — but Lord Belton is a 
rake neither in principle nor in conduct : were he either, he 
would not be domesticated under this roof, notwithstanding the 
family connexion which subsists between us, and which will, I 
trust, eventually be drawn closer by a marriage between my son 
and niece, to the latter of whom his lordship is equally related 
with Edward. This union has been my most anxious wish, 
since the day on which my sister besought me, when she should 
be no more, to be a mother to her bereaved child, I have en- 
deavored to act as such, as far as was consistent with the affec- 
tion and attention due to her father, which made it requisite she 
should reside with' him rather than with me ; but she has spent 
all that time here in which she could with propriety absent 
herself from the earl. I love Jane, as if she were already my 
daughter ; and she rewards my affection by fully returning it." 

As Lady Melville paused, Emma, feeling it incumbent upon 
her to make some reply, said, " It must have been a mutual 
pleasure to your ladyship and niece to be so much together ; 
and to Lady Jane the benefit of such a friend must, indeed, have 
been inestimable." 

*M think, I may, without being unduly vain, admit that I have 
'^eeri of service to my dear niece ; since, in her father's house, 
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during her childhood and earliest youth, she saw only himself 
and his sporting companions, with the exception of her govern- 
ess, who, although very clever and very accomplished, was not, 
in all respects, what I could have wished. Being so jnuch ac- 
customed to male society has given Jane's manner an occasion- 
"al tinge of masculinism ; but it is in manner only, not in heart ; 
for thdt is truly gentle, tender, and affectionate ; all, in short, 
that a woman's heart ought to be. I know every turn and wind- 
ing of her ingenuous mind, and am convinced that a more 
highly^principled being exists not. Accustomed to live on 
terms of the greatest intimacy with her cousin, and brought up 
by her father in the expectation of becoming his wife, she is 
most strongly attached to him. Indeed, so entirely is her heart 
devoted to him, that I believe, were the union, which I so ar- 
dently wish, not to take place, such a disappointment would 
prove fatal, not only to her peace, but to her life." 

" Surely," observed -Emma,. ** there can be no cause to appre- 
hend so distressing a result, where the objects are so estimable, 
and the connexion so highly approved by all who are most inte- 
rested in it," ^ 

" Jane's attachment for her cousin," resumed Lady Melville, 
" has, it is true, grown with her growth ; but young men, being 
thrown into varied society, rarely attach themselves so devotedly 
at an early period of life ; yet I have too high -an opinion of 
my son's judgment to doubt^hat his cousin's many amiable 
qualities, with her numerous accomplishments and personal 
charms, added to her evident partiality for himself, have made a 
deep impression on his heart, although he has not absolutely 
declared himself to her." 

*' Lady Jane," replied Emma, ** is so fine a woman, and so 
generally admired, that there can, indeed, be little to apprehend 
on that score. I trust that the union you look forward to, my 
dear Lady Melville, will, indeed, prove all you wish ; and that 
Lady Jane will be to you such a daughter, and to Sir Edward 
such a wife, as both deserve." 

The earnestness with which these words were spoken, and 
the look of sincerity by which they were accompanied, were 
such as to silence any slight apprehensions which her ladyship 
might possibly have be^n led to entertain, in consequence of 
her son's attention and evident solicitude respecting Emma. 

At "this moment, Lord Belton entreated admittance, which 
Lady Melville immediately granted ; when he, by his lively con- 
versation, (in which was at all times a strange mixture of sense 
and folly, conceit and genuine good humor,) succeeded for the 
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moment in driving every serious thought from the minds of his 
companions. 

On the return of the rest of the party from their morning; 
drive, they found Lady Melville and Emma listening with pleas- 
ed countenances to an 'interesting anecdote told by Lord Belton. 
Sir Edward, on perceiving the pleasure >vith which they attend- 
ed to his lordship, looked grave, while Lady Jane exclaimed, " I 
am happy to find that the cool air of my aunt's boudoir has been 
of so much service to you, Miss Mordauut." 

** Indeed," replied Emma, ** 1 have enjoyed being here very 
much. This room is so entirely shaded from the morning sun, 
that at this season it is peculiarly delightful.'' 

** Perhaps," observed Lady Jane, " my cousin Belton's wit- 
ticisms have proved a more successful panacea than any we 
could offer, even in the information we have obtained that Mr. 
George Tudor is somewhat better." 

Lady Jane spoke in a low tone ; but the derisive look which 
accompanied her words caused a deeper color in Emma's cheeks 
Ihan did their import ; when Lord Belton, who had heard her 
speak, and seen her countenance, replied, ** No, Jane ; witti- 
cisms Miss Mordaunt heard not from me — truisms I'll acknow- 
ledge to have fallen from my lips — for, when you entered the 
room, I was telling her how enthusiastically I had heard Mel- 
ville speak of her, and how ardently I had, in consequence, 
wished for the honor of her acquaintance." 

As Lady Jane darted upon his lordship one of tliose severe 
glances to which he had long been callous, Emma's attempt to 
contradict his assertion was checked by an observation Sir Ed- 
ward at that moment addressed to her. 

The fact was, Lord Belton had been relating some juvenile 
traits of excellence in Sir Edward to his mother and Emma, at 
the time the party returned, instead of what he had stated to 
his cousin, with the intention of annoying her, in return for 
her evident jealousy and unkindness towards one too gentle to 
recriminate. 

" Come, my fair coz," continued his lordship, *' allow me the 
pleasure of taking my promised revenge at chess, whilst our 
host amuses Miss Mordaunt, whom it would be scar6ely fair 
longer to monopolize. Nay, my gentle coz, look not thus 
scornfully on your devoted slave; who, as you know, delights 
in gratifying your slightest wish." 

"Pray do not torment me by your folly, but offer your civili- 
ties, if such you term them, where they will be more accepta- 
ble than to myself," replied her ladyship. 

'* I would, indeed, do so, were it possible to meet with such a 
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being ; but, as that is not the case, and you have seen the cameos, 
which Melville is going to exhibit to Miss Mordaunt, often 
enough to describe each separate beauty-^even though those 
bright orbs of your's, on which I fear to gaze, were hencefor- 
ward to be like those of the little archer, who, at this moment, 
is pointing one of his sharpest and fleetest arrows — I must claim 
the performance of your promise to play with me at chess, fair 
lady." 

** Pray cease to torment me with your rhodomontade and 
buffoonery ; bestow them on those more capable of appreciating 
their value than myself, I entreat,*' replied. Lady Jane, con- 
temptuously. 

** Such persons might be difficult to meet with, for I know 
none who possess superior discernment to yourself— besides 
which, to own the truth, I wish to enjoy that agreeable acidity 
and pungency, with the slight dash of bitter, with which you so 
well know how to temper your discourse to suit my palate- 
feeling that sweetness, such as I have this morning been listen- 
ing to, must cloy. Your conversation, when with me, mingles 
strength, acidity, and bitterness with my sweetness, mildness, 
and froth — thus, together, we form excellent Ponche d la 
Romcdne, Come, fair coz, look not so scornfully, since you are 
destined to devote the next hour to me." Thus saying, he 
drew the arm of the half-resisting Lady Jane through his own, 
and led her towards a chess table, at which she took her place, 
rather than, by longer contesting the point, appear in an un- 
amiable light to Sir Edward. 

Whilst Lady Jane was thus fixed at chess, he was enabled to 
enjoy the conversation of his mother's lovely young guest, the 
rest of the party being dispersed in various directions. As the 
contest was decided in her ladyship's favor, she arose from her 
seat flushed with conquest, and, advancing towards Emma, ad- 
dressed her with, '* I fear, Miss Mordaunt, you have thought us 
long in deciding which is the most skillful chess player ?" 

'* By no means," replied Emma, with naivete^ *^ it seems but 
a very shprt time since you commenced playing," 

** That," rejoined her ladyship, " is more flattering to my 
cousin than to some others of Miss Mordaunt's friends ; but, 
perhaps, she, like a provident archer, wishes to have more than 
one string to her bow, sathat, should Mr.*Tudor fail, another 
may succeed." 

As the rising color suffused Emma's temple and cheeks, she 
replied, with emotion, '' I cannot longer affect to misunderstand 
your ladyship's insinuations. Neither can I, in justice to Mr. 
Q^orge Tudor, or myself, longer avoid positively asserting, that 
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he never was, never will be, more to me, than any other friend 
or companion of my childhood. I must, therefore, leave it to 
your own good feeling to judge whether^ such badinage be fair 
towards him, or delicate towards me." 

As Emma ceased speaking, her eye met that of Sir Edward 
fixed upon her, with a look of such unequivocal admiration 
and pleasure, as caused her to sink in utter confusion. 

Lady Jane instantly felt how far she had over-shot her mark, 
by causing Emma so decidedly to negative the report of an en- 
gagement between young Tudor and herself; and,, as the latter 
len the room, she was made more fully aware of her imprit- 
dence, by her cousin Melville's exclaiming, ** Yoji have more 
than once wounded the feelings of Miss Mordaunt, by observa- 
tions as unbecoming Lady Jane Morton to utter, as unpleasant 
for me to hear. I must request that in future more considera- 
tion may be shown towards the guests of my mother, should 
your own delicacy not otherwise prompt you to avoid a repeti* 
tion of such unpleasant remarks." 

Before Lady Jane could utter the denial of Sir Edward's ac- 
cusation, which trembled on her lips, he had disappeared ; 
when in utter dismay, she sank upon a couch, and, giving way to 
the varied emotions which contended in her bosom, burst into 
tears. 

A few minutes only had elapsed, when Lady Melville, enter- 
ing the apartment, beheld with surprise the apparent distress 
with which her niece was overwhelmed. 

*' My beloved Jane," exclaimed her aunt, ** are you ill ? — has 
any thing occurred to distress or a)arm you? — say, what means 
this agitation?" 

" Nothing, dearest aunt, bql my own folly," replied she, 
throwing her arms around Lady Melville's/neck ; ** I have 
thoughtlessly and unintentionally offended Edward, and — " 
hiding her face upon the shoulder of her kind interrogator, as 
she continued, '^ and he has left me in the greatest displeasure." 

" You cannot have seriously offended your cousin, my dear 
Jane. I am sure he knows . too" well how much you wish to 
please him, to attribute any thing you may have inadvertently 
said to an unkind motive ; I will go and bring him to you, when 
he will himself convince you that what I say is correct." 

** No, no, dearest aunt," exclaimed Lady Jane, seizing her 
hand, " you must not go ; he is seriously angry with me for 
what I meant only as playful raillery towards Miss Mordaunt, 
respecting Mr. George Tudor." 

** I must acknowledge," replied Lady Melville, with unusu^ 
gravity, " that I have not been quite pleased with your manq^r 
towards Miss Mordaunt myself," 
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'* Oh ! my dear aunt, cannot you perceive the cause, and 
pardon the effect, if I appear less kind to Miss Mordaunt than 
I really feel. You, who know every impulse of this too sensi* 
tive heart, can make some allowance, if there are moments in 
which ray cousin's evident admiration of the fair Emma leads 
me to act as if I viewed her with different feelings from those 
which she is not only calculated to create, but actually inspires." 

" My poor Jane," replied Lady Melville, looking affectionate- 
ly at her niece, " I do, indeed, most sincerely wish that you and 
Edward would come to a better understanding respecting senti- 
ments, which I am convinced are mutual, Edward — " continu- 
ed her ladyship in a louder voice, as she at that moment heard 
his step in the gallery, " Edward — I wish to speak to you." 

Sir Edward immediately obeyed his mother's summons; 
while Lady Jane, apparently overpowered by emotion, sank once 
more upon the couch. 

" Jane is deeply grieved at having offended you," continued 
Lady Melville. 

** She has not offended me, though she has wounded the 
feelings of one of your guests, by an unprovoked attack on a 
subject which, if true, must ever be distressing to a person of 
real delicacy and sensibility," replied Sir Edward. 

" Cruel cousin — what words are these ! You know I did 
not mean to give pain, by what seemed to me only harmless 
raillery," said Lady Jane, as her tears still floyVed. 

** Really, my love, this violent grief is quite uncalled for. I 
perceive no cause for such displeasure on one side — such sor- 
row on the other. Pray let me have the gratification of seeing 
the two beings on earth most dear to me on such terms of af- 
fection together as I could wish :" while thus speaking. Lady 
Melville attempted to place her niece's hand in that of her son 
— but, before she was enabled to accomplish her purpose, that 
of the former was withdrawn, who, throwing her arms around 
her cousin's heck, exclaimed, in an apparent paroxysm of grief, 
" Dearest Edward, be not thus cruel ! If I have displeased 
you, by so foolishly rallying Miss' Mordaunt, I earnestly in treat 
your forgiveness. I meant it as badinage only ; and had not 
the most remote idea of seriously wounding her -feelings, or an- 
noying you." 

As Lady Jane, whilst thus weeping, clung to the neck of Sir 
Edward, he strove to soothe her in the tenderest manner, ac- 
cusing himself of having acted with undue severity. But nor- 
thing he could urge could reconcile her to herself — she still 
sobbed upon his bosom — until, atiength, as he vainly endeavored 
to place hismvely burthen upon the couch, he imprinted a kisa 
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opon her forehead, and besought her no longer to distress him, 
by giving way to such emotion. At this moment Lady Mel* 
ville exclaimed, " Thank Heaven, it is as I have long believed ; 
your affection is mutual — and I shall see my son united to her, 
who is alone calculated to make him happy, and whose heart 
has so long been exclusively his own !" 

Sir Edward, notwithstanding his high character and attain- 
roents, partook of the infirmities and frailties of manhood too 
strongly to resist so many combinations against his freedom. 
A beautiful young woman — for whom he felt that regard which 
their near relationship and frequent companionship would alone 
create — clinging to him for consolation, in a distress caused 
by her fear of having offended him ; while his excellent and be- 
loved mother urged him to make them both happy, "by return- 
ing the- affection of one who had selected htm from a host of ad- 
mirers, many of whom, in a worldly point of view, would have 
been more worthy of her love ! As Lady Melville ceased to 
speak, her niece, hiding her face on the shoulder of her cousin, 
whispered, '' Oh, Edward, may I, indeed, believe what my aunt 
has said?'' 

" Yes, dearest Jane, you may believe her ; for I assure you, 
that from this moment it shall be ray most anxious care to make 
you happy, and to evince my gratitude for the affection with 
which you honor me ; and, I trust, by giving my dearest mother 
the daughter of her heart, I may, in some degree, compensate 
for the anxious years she has passed on my account." 

Yet, even at this moment, when his beautiful and fascinating 
cousin, who had so long been passionately attached to him, leant 
on his shoulder, hiding there the look of triumph which she was 
conscious her face must wear — and his tender parent, with a 
countenance expressive of unequivocal delight, gazed upon 
them both — a chill foreboding of future misery came over him, 
which caused an universal shivering through his frame. With 
surprise. Lady Jane raised herself from his support, and gazed 
inquiringly upon him. 

** Excuse me, dear Jane — I am not well — I must quit you 
for a few minutes — agitation — excess of happiness — unexpected 
joy — nervous affection — " when, unable to say more, he rushed 
from the room, and, having entered his own apartment, bolted 
himself in ! 

Nearly an hour had elapsed, when Lady Melville besought 
admittance to the room of her son, in whose countenance she 
was shocked to perceive marks of the deepest sorrow, " Ed- 
ward,*' said she, tenderly, "I came to tell you how happy you 
have made me." 
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" That I have contributed to your happiness will add greatly 
to mine, dearest mother ; but it is through such means alone 
that what has occurred can in any way tend towards it," replied 
her son. 

" Say not so, Edward, I beseech you, or I shall wish all 
again undone ; surely you love Jane,'' anxiously inquired Lady 
Melville. 

" Yes — I love my cousin, certainly ; but not as I should 
wish to- jove my wife— --nor, perhaps, as she' deserves to be 
loved." 

" So, you now think, Edward, because, having been brotight 
up so much together, you fancy that an affection which has 
growh with your own growth cannot be such as you ought to 
feel towards the chosen companion of your life. But since you 
admire her- more than any of the many elegant an4 amiable 
women you know, and she is so strongly attached to you that I 
believe her very life to be bound up in your*s, I do not doubt 
you will soon be convinced that your feelings towards her are 
all that you can wish." 

" It may be so," replied Sir Edward ;* " at present all I feel 
is, that I am thankful I have made yourself and Jane happy, 
though I may be miserable." 

" My dearest Edward," exclaimed Lady Melville, in alarm, 
" if such really be your feelings, I will instantly put a stop to 
this engagement, and send poor Jane home — whatever may be 
the consequence to her — nothing can be so distressing as an '^ 
union of hands and not of hearts." 

" No, mother," replied he, tenderly, taking her hand as she 
was departing, and leading her to a seat, " the die is cast — I 
cannot, with honor, retract ; and I trust you know your son too 
well to believe that he would recede from an engagement vo- 
luntarily made — or that he will not be careful to ensure the 
happiness of that woman, who places it so entirely in his power. 
In contributing to that of Jane and yourself, I shall, I trust, ul- 
timately promote my own felicity. At least I will endeavor to 
think so." 

Lady Melville, finding that -her son was resolved to act ac- 
cording to what appeared to him the dictates of honor, made no 
further effort to liberate him from those trammels which she 
had assisted in throwing around him ; but lefl him undiE^r the 
full impression that the engagement into which Jie had just en- 
tered would eventually ensure the happiness of all parties. 

In the course of the day, all those friends who were visiting 
at Melville Park were informed by Lady Melville that the union 
so much wished by the earl of G-^-^ — and herself was at len^ 
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decided upon by Sir Edward and Lady Jane. There were 
some who received this information with indifference, having 
considered it a thing of course — some with pain, from having 
views of their own on the baronet, or his handsome cousin — 
and some with surprise, from having suspected the young baro- 
net's wishes pointed another way. Amongst which of the^e 
Emma must be classed we will not say ; her only observation — 
when Lady Melville informed her that her son. had at length 
made her completely happy, by entering into a positive engage- 
ment with her niece — having been, 

" I hope Sir Edward will be as happy as his best friends wish, 
and as he deserves to be ; and that Lady Jane, highly endowed 
as she is, will consider the acquisition of such a husband and 
such a parent as the choicest gifts of Heaven.'' 

On thQ following morning, as Lord Belton was seated at a 
writing table, amongst the numerous letters placed before him 
for direction, was the following one from Sir Edward Melville 
to Mr. Mowbray. 

" Mowbray, the die is cast — my union with my cousin is de- 
cided upon ! This, after the letter despatched yesterday, in 
which I informed you of my admiration — my love — of another — 
must surprise you. Yet, let not my inconsistency deprive me 
of your friendship — of your sympathy — of your pity — for never 
did I need them more than at the moment in which those who 
know not my heart as you do would conclude I ought to re- 
ceive congratulations only. 

" I would willingly believe that my last letter — that in which 
I acknowledged my love for Emma Mordaunt — in which I told 
you that, during a morning drive, I had ventured to allude to 
the report of her engagement, in the hope she might contradict 
it — that letter I would now believe was written under the influ- 
ence of a temporary delirium — of pique — of jealousy— of any 
thing, in fact, except love for any other than Lady Jane Morton ! 

"1 know not how to excuse myself for the comparison I there 
drew between the simple, unaffected, and feminine graces of 
Emma Mordaunt, and the masculine — but I must not repeat 
what I then wrote. I only wish it had never been written, and, 
since my cousin's happiness is now so closely, so irrevocably, 
linked in mine, that you will endeavor to believe I was either 
intoxicated, delirious, or the victim of somnambulism, when I 
wrote what my present conduct so entirely contradicts. Oh ! 
that I were now asleep ! — that I could awake, and find that all 
which has this day passed were, indeed, but a dream ! Forget 
what I now write — burn the letter I yesterday despatched — and 
erase its contents from your memory — forget, if it be possible, 
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that she who must henceforth he to me an ohject of indifference 
was the being whom I then said I believed above all others cal- 
culated to form my happiness. 

** If I have ever written, or spoken a disrespectful word of 
Lady Jane, I entreat you to attribute it to any cause rather than 
her desert. Men are wayward creatures, and are but too apt to 
estimate below its value that which is of easy attainment ; con- 
sequently, much as Jane has been admired by the rest of the 
world, I, whom she honored by her affection, have too long 
overlooked those charms which all others acknowleds^ed. From 
our earliest childhood, our friends looked upon us as destined 
for each other. She was the companion and friend of my infan- 
cy, ever beseeching pardon for me, if in my boyish frolics I com- 
mitted mischief. Some years my senior, she was my protectress 
if in eMor, or in danger ; but, as I became older, I was ashamed 
of sucn testimonials of regard, and threw off the influence she 
had thus-obtained over me. I was eighteen, and Jane twenty-four 
years of age, when my mother first told me that the affection 
which had subsisted between my cousin and self when children, 
she hoped to see ripen into a strong and mutual attachment, 
which might induce us to become companions for life : such, 

she said, was the anxious wish of the Earl of G and herself, 

whilst Jane had suffered her affections to become so deeply 
engaged, that her happiness or misery, during her earthly 
pilgrimage, must entirely depend upon me ! Many young men 
of my age would have become vain and conceited, on hearing 
that so fine a woman had made such an acknowledgment— others 
would have laughed at the idea of a woman of fashion, like Lady 
Jane Morton, suffering her affections to become the property of 
a mere youth ! I think I was not unduly vain — ^I am certain I 
did not — could not — laugh at any thing which was uttered by 
that beloved parent, who had, for my sake, resigned the vvorld 
at an age, and in possession of such claims to its admiration, as 
few could have resisted. I would not have given pain to that 
revered mother for the universe — therefore, knowing to what 
her wishes tended, I besought4ier not to hasten my decision, but 
trust to that knowledge, added to the almost fraternal affection 
I already felt for my cousin, .eventually affecting all she might 
wish. My mother, probaMy, thought it wiser to let things take 
their course, than further to urge me — at any rate, she said no 
more on the subject for a length of time ; but, on each vacation, 
I found Jane the companion of her aunt, whose aim ever seem- 
ed to be to bring her many estimable qualities and accomplish- 
ments into the mostiavorable light. Fcannot add that she, at the 
same time, endeavored to throw her failings into the.shade ; for 
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SO great was my mother's partialitj for her niece, that, if sach 
she had, they were equally unknown to, and unsuspected by, 
her. Never did I behold my cousin with feelings of such admi* 
ration and tenderness as upon the occasion of a severe and dan- 
gerous illness, from which my mother with difficulty recovered. 
Nothing could exceed the affectionate attention of her niece ; 
it was such as entirely to chase from my mind some suspicions 
I had from childhood retained of the sincerity of that attach- 
ment she had ever professed towards her ; and, by so doing, to 
gain firmer hold upon my affection than she had before done. 
With delight my beloved parent saw this, and again addressed 
me on the subject so near her heart ; but I still besought her 
not to urge mc on a point so important to my future happiness, 
since it was necessary I should see somewhat more of the world, 
and be more firmly assured that the preference I then Ut was 
all I was capable of feeling for one who was to be Jthe compan- 
ion of my life, ere I entangled myself, or her, in an irrevocable 
engagement. With a deep sigh, and an air of disappointment, 
my mother ceased to speak on this, to her, most interesting to- 
pic, and I shortly afterwards went abroad. During my long ab^ 
sence, I corresponded with my cousin, at the joint requjest of 
herself and Lady Melville : so excellent were her letters, not on- 
ly in language, but in sentiment ; and so expressive of affection 
for myself, although couched in terms which evinced a struggle 
between that modesty which would have hidden it from my ob- 
servation and a, frankness of disposition, which I had been as- 
sured was one of my cousin's most striking characteristics, that 
it was with difficulty I preserved that caution in my replies 
which I considered requisite. But, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ty, I did maintain such a degree of reserve, as so leave my con- 
duct free from the slightest imputation, should my repugnance 
to an union with Lady Jane continue. 

" As the time approached when, in accordance with the will 
of my father, I was to take possession of my property, I return- 
ed to England. As might be supposed, on my arrival at Mel- 
ville Park, my cousin was with my mother, when, although in 
her twenty-ninth year, I thought her handsomer than when we 
parted three years before ! Her's was not that style of beauty 
which so generally expires with the fifst bloom of youth — it was 
that of fine features, an expressive countenance, and a com- 
manding figure ; to which was added a manner that could be 
attractive or repelling, arch and playful, or haughty and unbend- 
ing, at will. That time should have increased, rather than di- 
minished, a beauty of this stamp, by giving more roundness to 
fier form ; and, by longer intercourse with the world, causing a 
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more delicate and higher finish to manners, which occasionally, 
from having been at her father's table too much thrown into 
male society, border upon masculine, is not very surprising. 

** The seductive tenderness of Lady Jane, in those moments 
in which we were alone together, determined me to avoid being 
so as much as possible ; but the imploring countenance of my 
mother, whilst informing me of the various pretenders for her 
niece's hand, many of whom would, iii every respect, have been 
more eligible suitors than her son, yet all of whom she had dis- 
missed on his account, would scarcely suffer me to retain that 
mastery over myself, which, for my cousin's happiness, appear- 
ed equally requisite as for my own. 

" I reminded my mother that, although I had been much in 
female society on the continent, I had yet seen little of that of 
my own country, consequently, prior to entering into any en- 
gagement, I must be convinced, by further knowledge of the 
world, that Jane and myself were thoroughly calculated to form 
each other's felicity in wedded life, which was then far from 
being my conviction. My kind parent, anxious as she was for 
an union between us, since she believed it would prove all that 
even she could wish, readily acceded to what appeared so reason- 
able, stipulating only that we should continue to meet at Melville 
as usual. 

** Thus was I situated, when the ball given by my mother 
on my birthday took place. I described to you the impression 
then made upon me by a being so lovely, so captivating, apd 
yet possessed of such truly feminine simplicity of mind and 
manners, as I had never before met with. Each time that I be- 
held Ihis fascinating girl, I admired her more. There was a 
purity in every word she uttered — a chastened, a natural dignity 
in her manner, which, whilst her loveliness attracted admiration, 
repelled every freedom, even of thought. In short, I felt that I 
saw in Emma Mordaunt the being who was alone calculated to 
form my happiness. But, at the moment of acknowledging this 
to myself, I was assured that she was engaged to another ! I 
struggled to regain the mastery of my heart, when I was, from 
accidental circumstances, induced to think it possible I might 
have been misinformed. In a moment of renewed hope and de- 
light, I wrote to you — burn that letter, Mowbray — let it not rise 
in judgment against me, I entreat. 

** I can scarcely believe that I am now in my senses — a few 
hours ago I heard the joyful tidings, that Emma Mordaunt 
was not the affianced bride of Tudor, corroborated by her own 
lips — ^yet, within as many minutes, I promised to become the 
husband of another ! Can it be reality ? — did my cousin really 
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hang on my bosom, and twine her arms around my neck, while 
tears streamed from her fine eyes ? — and was this all for having 
spoken a few words which displeased me ? — And did my revered, 
my exemplary mother, join our hands, and pray that Heaven 
would bless us ? — Did all this take place, or is it but a painful 
dream ? Surely my mother called me into the aparment in which 
she and Jane were seated, beseeching me to see my cousin who 
was unhappy at my displeasure — fool that I was ! — I^nteredthe 
room — and for what ? To seal my own wretchedness for life. 

"Four o'clock, Thursday Manning. 

" I have not been in bed, Mowbray ; but I have composed 
my mind by prayer, and by the reflection that my own happi- 
ness only will be sacrificed, since I can never permit another to 
suffer from the perversity of my heart. I fear this letter is in- 
coherent — I have not resolution to read it, neither can I resolve 
to destroy it. All I have to entreat is, that you will pity your 
friend, who is, while thus suffering, compelled to enact the 
courteous host and happy lover ! I have written for the appro- 
bation of my uncle, which I know to be already mine, as I 
wished to put it out of my own power to recede, since I cannot 
do so honorably. 

Vive ! — Vale ! 

" Edward Melville.*' 

As Lord Belton directed the despatches placed before him, 
he perceived Emma pass the window with some ladies, when, 
as his pen rapidly traced the directions, he said to Lady Jane, 
*' I hope you have remembered me affectionately to your quon- 
dam governess, to whom I perceive you have written ; you must 
recollect that I always had a great regard for her." 

" I remember that you always treated my amiable friend 
with marked disrespect, Belton. Surely, since I was so much 
attached to her, as to consider her almosf in the light of' a sis- 
ter, you might, on my account, have behaved to her more kind- 
ly. But all those times are past, and will never more be allud- 
ed to by me. I trust you will endeavor to forget our little dis- 
putes and differences of opinion ; and that we shall, in future, 
view with a kindly feeling the friends of each other." 

This reply, uttered in a tone of conciliation, caused Lord 
Belton to raise his eyes in astonishment from the smart foot 
which he was contemplating in a new and highly-polished boot, 
to the face of her ladyship, to whom he made a profound bow, 
as he replied, '' In this gentle mood, fair coz, I can refuse you 
Jiothing. Miss Anson herself should be treated with all due 
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respect at yo«r request, were she now at Melville Park ;" and 
then throwing on a salver the letters he had franked, for which 
a servant was waiting, he hastened to join the ladies in the flow- 
er-garden. 

Miss Anson, the friend of whom Lady Jane spoke, was a 
person of good family and small independence, who had officiat- 
ed during many years as her governess. She was, in fact, only 
removed from that situation in consequence of the earl having 
had some cause to suspect she aimed at being his second coun- 
tess, when, to the great grief of her pupil, over whose- young 
mind she had obtained an unbounded influence, she was dismiss- 
ed with a small annuity. Lord G declaring it was not his 

intention that his daughter should any longer have a governess. 
From this period Lady Jane was without any female companion, 
except during such visits as she paid to her aunt Melville. 

In the spring, she accompanied her father to town, for the 
advantage of masters ; and, during the summer months, several 
of the most eminent professors attended her in the country, at 
an immense expense. 

The removal of Miss Anson was not effected at a sufficiently 
early period in the life of her pupil for her mind to regain that 
purity, or her principles that strength, which they would other- 
wise have imbibed from Lady Melville. That artful, but fasci- 
nating woman, had gained an influence over the proud spirit of 
Lady Jane, which she continued to retain when they were far 
apart, and which she used in furtherance of such schemes of 
petty revenge as she thought due to Lady Melville, for having, 
as she unjustly supposed, been the cause of her removal from 

Lord G 's family, where she fully expected to have obtained 

the highest station. 

This it was which induced Miss Anson to make use of every art 
to keep Lady Jane true to her early determination to be the wife 
of her cousin, since she knew that, with such principles as she 
had herself instilled into her mind, she would be a sufficient 
obstacle to the happiness of Lady Melville and her son, to fully 
satisfy her own wished-for vengeance. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Mart had no sooner despatched the letter to- her sister, in 
which 'she recounted what had passed between Colonel Dormer 
and herself at Versailles, as likewise the purport of that which 
he had afterwards addressed to her, than she informed her 
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mother of all which had occurred ; when that ifinpruden^ par 
rent, far from reproaching her for having given him such prer 
vioos encouragement as to have induced the proposal of a clan- 
destine marriage, blamed her only for having disclosed to Em- 
ma his having done so. 

At this period, Mary was invited to spend a few days in the 
country with Madame de Matell^, the Parisian lady at whose 
house she had been introduced to Colonel Dormer. 

Mr. Mordaunt had with diflSculty been prevailed upon to con^ 
sent to his daughter's departure ; but, as his wife a:ssured him 
that the heat of Paris had affected her health, and that she 
would be much benefited by country air, and he observed that 
she had, during some days, looked pale and languid, he gave a 
reluctant assent. 

The day after Mary's arrival at the Chateau de Matell^, she 
accompanied the count and countess to Vifite at Saint Cloi)d ; 
but when there was seized with a sudden indisposition, which 
caused her good-natured chaperon to quit the gay scene at an 
early hour ; when, after seeing her guest in her chamber, and 
hearing from her that she was quite well, she left her to her . 
repose. 

On the following morning, at a late hour, the countess and 
her son met at the breakfast-table, when the former sent a mes- 
sage of inquiry after the health of her young visitor, begging to 
know whether she would breakfast in her own apartment in 
preference to joining her at that meal. 

In a few minutes her y<?>w»ic de chamhre entered with a look 
of dismay, exclaiming, ** Ah ciel I madame, the young lady is 
gone — she is fled — her room is empty— her bed has not been 
slept in — oh what can have befallen her!" 

** Mon Dieu ! Julie, you are raving — you cannot mean what 
you say — it is impossible that Mademoiselle Mordaunt can have 
fled — I will go to her apartment — she must be there :" and, 
darting from the room as she spoke, the countess entered that 
of Mary, of whom she could not behold the slightest trace. 

On her dressing-table lay some ornaments, and on a chair the 
elegant hat she had worn the preceding evening ; her writing 
implements were on the table, and appeared to have been lately 
used, but no note or letter could be discovered. In the utmost 
alarm every place was searched, every inquiry was made; but 
all was in i^ain, since no information could be elicited, except 
from Madame de Matelle's maid, who said that she had seen a 
strange and very handsome gentleman hovering about the place 
the preceding day, with a pencil and sketch-book in his hand; 
but, not having an idea of the young English lady being so im- 
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prudent as to encourage a lover secretly, she had supposed 
the stranger was only taking a view of the chateau. That Miss 
Mordaunt had eloped with this gentleman was now scarcely to 
be doubted ! ^ 

^* Mon Dieu !" exclaimed the countess, throwing herself back 
in her chair, " what must be done? — How shall we tell Mr. 
aitd Mrs. Mordaunt what has occurred? You, Henri — you 
must go instantly, and explain all — every thing to her afflicted 
parents;" then starting from her seat with sudden energy, **fly, 
Henri — a moment may be of importance-^fly to Paris, and in- 
form these unfortunate parents of their daughter's elopement." 

** Excuse me," replied the count, with a shrug and a grimace, 
**lhave no wish to interfere. Miss Mordaunt was your friend, 
not mine — besides which we may only get into some entangle- 
-ment; in short, I will have nothing to do with this affair :" and, 
so saying, he coolly seated himself at the breakfast-table. 

"Ah ciel ! what will become of me?" exclaimed Madame de 
Matelle, whose agitation seemed to increase in proportion to the 
philosophic sung froid of her son, who, in his temperament^ 
evinced more of the phlegmatic coldness of a Dutchman, than 
the irritability of a Frenchnfan. 

" Take your breakfast, madame," replied the cpunt, as he 
despatched a second plate of salad, " and give me some coffee, 
if you please — after which you had better proceed to Paris, 
and inform Mr. Mordaunt that his daughter has eloped. No- 
thing can be done by us — since there is no possible way of find- 
ing out where, or with whom, she is gone ; and so many hours 
have elapsed, that, shouW her route be discovered, it would be 
nseless to attempt to overtake her — therefore, let me again re- 
commend you to take some breakfast, wfiilst the coachman 
.prepares to drive you to Paris." 

Madame de Matelle, perceiving that it would be in vain to 
request further assistance from her son, seated herself at the 
breakfkst^table, whence she frequently started, clasping her 
hands in the apparent energy of woe, and using every variety of 
exclamation and gesticulation. 

The countess, who really possessed much Reeling, was ex- 
<^eedingly distressed at the information it was incumbent upon 
her to convey to Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt; since no persuasion 
could induce the count to accompany her : and the extreme agi- 
tation of her manner, and strength of her expressions, were cal- 
culated to increase, rather than diminish, the alarm her account 
so naturally ca^jsed in the minds of the parents of her imprudent 
young friend. As no clue to Mary^s disappearance could be 
gained from Madame de Matelle, with the exception of the de- 
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iscriptiOn which Julie had given of the stranger, Mr. Mordaunt' 
was utterly at a loss what course to pursue, when, upon that 
lady quitting the apartment, Mrs. Mordaunt exclaimed, '* Be un- 
der no alarm — all will be well — Mary, I doubt not, has eloped 
with Colonel Dormer — for I believe he has been paying his ad- 
dresses to her." 

*' Eloped !" repeated Mr. Mordaunt ; *' sad, indeed, must 4>e 
the state of those parents who have to look to such a source for 
consolation ! But you must have more cause to apprehend this 
than I am aware of, for Colonel Dormer has seen but little of 
our child — what are your reasons for «uch a supposition 1" 
checking his rapid strides across the apartment, and fixing his 
eyes upon his wife, as he spoke. ^ 

Mrs. Mordaunt, trembling with agitation, and unable to en- 
counter that inquiring gaze, as her eyes filled with tears, cover- 
ed her face with her handkerchief. 

''Tell me," said her husband, in a tremulous voice, as he 
tenderly took her hand, '' tell me, I entreat you, my love, what 
cause you have for supposing our daughter so imprudent as to 
have eloped with Colonel Dormer V* 

Mrs. Mordaunt felt that conceahnent must now be at an end ; 
she, therefore, confusedly, and almost incoherently, related to 
her husband what had passed between Colonel Dormer and 
Mary ; though she omitted some circumstances, and endeavor- 
ed to place others in a more favorable point of view; passing 
over altogether her displeasure at her daughter's declining the 
proposal of a clandestine marriage, as, likewise, at her having 
made a confidante of her sister. - 

Equally distressed and astonished at wliat he had heard, Mr. 
Mordaunt no longer doubted the elopement of his daughter with 
Colonel Dormer ; yet, while he condemned his child, he felt that 
her mother was still more censurable, for having encouraged 
such an attachment : for that she had done so was perfectly evi- 
dent, although she did not absolutely Acknowledge it ; but, much 
as he thought Mrs. Mordaunt to blame, this was not the moment 
in which he could tell her so ; for was she not a mother, sorrow- 
ing for the loss of a beloved child ? It would, perhaps, have 
been difficult for Mrs. Mordaunt to have defined her own feel- 
ings — she believed what she had so anxiously wished had taken 
place ; yet, in the moment of the fulfilment of that wish, she for 
the first time felt conscious of the imprudence of her own con- 
duct, and doubtful of the expediency of that measure, which had 
before met her approval. 

Mr. Mordaunt no sooner felt an inward conviction that Mary 
had eloped with Colonel Dormer^ than he proceeded to that 
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getitleman^s lodgings, where^ on inquiring for him, he was in- 
formed that he had been con&ned to his bed by a severe indis- 
position ; and was now, with difficulty, able to rise. 

" Tell Colonel Dormer that Mr. Mordaunt is here, and mMst 
s^ him, however ill he may be," said he to the servant. With 
a shrug of the shoulders, and contortion of face, the French va- 
let, to whom Mr. Mordaunt had addressed himself^ retreated to 
deliver the message ; and, in a short time> returned saying, tbat, 
*' ill, as his master still was, he could not decline the honor of a 
visit from Mr. Mordaunt." Having considered this illness, as 
mentioned by the servant, a mere subterfuge, to prevent his mas- 
ter's absence being suspected, it was not without surprise that 
gentleman found himself so readily admitted to an apartment, in 
which Colonel Dormer, pale and emaciated, resembling any 
thing rather than a successful lover, was extended on a couch. 

With an effort to rise, but again sinking back, from apparent 
inability to support himself, he said, " How can I sufficiently 
thank you, my dear sir, for the honor of this visit ] Almost a 
stranger to you, and in a foreign country, confined to my coucli 
by indisposition, I feel, indeed, most highly gratified by this kind 
attention, which, thus circumstanced, is doubly valuable." 

" Under different circumstances," replied Mr. Mordaunt, 
*' I should have been happy to pay any attention in my power 
to Colonel Dormer, or any other English gentleman, who might 
be a sufferer from illness, at a distance, from his friends and 
connexions, although the sufferer were perfectly unknown to 
me — buf such motives bring me not now mto your presence — I 
come, sir, armed with the authority of a father, to demand from 
you my daughter, whom I have reason to believe you have pre- 
vailed upon to elope from her friends." 

" Your daughter !" repeated Colonel Dormer, with an air of 
surprise. 

** Yes, sir, my daughter, Mary Mordaunt, whom, I am assur- 
ed, you have decoyed from the roof of the Count de MatelleJ* 

" What do you — what can you mean?" exclaimed Colonel 
Dormer, attempting, an he spoke, to raise himself from his 
couch, in real or affected alarm. " Surely your lovely daugh- 
ter has not eloped !" 

*' Yes, sir — you know too well that she has eloped, and with 
you — I am no longer a stranger to the system of deception you 
have- so long pursued ; nor to your insulting proposal of a 
clandestine marriage. Can I, then, doubt whence this blow 
has fallen upon me? Restore my child to my arms, Colonel 
Dormer, and add not, by further attempts to deceive a father, to 
that villany by which you have obtained possession of her." 
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As Mr. Mordqi^ni thus spoke, the color mounted into the be- 
fore pale face of Colonel Dormer, who, endeavoring to rise 
from his recumbent position, fell back, apparently exhausted. 

" What poor creatures we are, when sickness overtakes us !" 
muttered the invalid, in a suppressed tone of voice ; then, with 
a strong effort, he again half raised himself, and continued, 
** Do I, sir, look like a successful seducer ? I am only just 
risen from that bed, which I never again expected to quit, but 
in my coffin. If your own eyes do not convince you of the 
impossibility of my being implicated in the disappearance of 
your lovely daughter, an inquiry of my medical man respecting 
the severe illness under which I have lately labored will do so. 
That I have loved, and do still most ardently love,- your admira- 
ble daughter, I will not deny — nor should you have heard this 
from other lips than my own, could I have obtained my father's 
consent to my wishes. But he is so anxious that I should mar- 
ry a lady of rank and fortune in his own country, that I knew 
it was in vain to write to him on the subject ; and, without his 
approbation, I felt that to ask your consent to my addressing 
Miss Mordaunt would appear an insult. Under these circum- 
stances, I own I proposed, what I should otherwise have been 
the last person to approve, a clandestine marriage. I did so, 
from an impression that, were the indissoluble knot once tied, 
my father would receive, with pride and . pleasure, the lovely 
daughter whom I should present to him ; whilst you might be 
induced to forgive an imprudence, for which there wag such ex- 
cuse. These were my motives — but my proposal was rejected 
by Miss Mordaunt — rejected — not only positively, but almost 
scornfully — the consequence of this rejection was the severe 
" illness, from which I am now'slowly recovering." 

As Colonel Dormer concluded this explanation, he sank up- 
on the couch in so exhausted a state, as to induce his visitor to 
ring for his attendant, who, having given him a cordial, again 
quitted the apartment. 

Bewildered by all he heard and saw, yet still inclined to sus- 
pect deception, Mr. Mordaunt said, " Am I, then, to understand 
that you positively deny any participation in, or knowledge of, 
my daughter's flight?" 

** Most positively, sir," replied Colonel Dormer, placing his 
hand on his left side. ** Your communication has, indeed, struck 
me to the heart. I feel it the more deeply, since I am unable 
to aid in your search. I certainly did flatter myself that there was 
no one to whom your beloved daughter was more attached than 
myself — consequently, I am inclined to believe that her disap- 
pearance cannot be voluntary. Is« there not some person on 
whom your suspicion may fall with a probability of justice?" 
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" The only person on whom it has hitherto^ll A is yourself, 
Colonel Dormer," replied Mr. Mordaunt; '* bin, however I may 
have cause to blame your conduct prior to this event, I cannot 
now avoid giving credence to your assertion of innocence with 
regard to my daughter's ^peraent^consequently, I have no 
clue left by which to steer my course in the search I must make." 

** Had Miss Mordaunt no declared admirers? Surely, beau- 
tiful and fascinating as she is, there must be many who would 
have wished to obtain her regard : and possibly some^ driven to 
desperation by her coldness, may have had recourse to an expe- 
dient, which even desperation itself will not excuse," observed 
the colonel. 

" My daughter," replied Mr. Mordaunt, gravely regarding 
the inquirer, " though much, and, perhaps, deservedly admired, 
has, I trust, never conducted herself in such a way as to lead 
any one so far to insult her with a probability of eventually 
gaining her affections." 

Slightly coloring, Colonel Dormer rejoined, ** I have fre- 
quently seen a young Englishman with Mrs. and Miss Mor- 
daunt, whom, I should, from his manner of addressing the lat- 
ter, have supposed an admirer. Have you spoken to him on 
the subject of her disappearance ? If not, you may, perhaps, 
find him implicated ; for often are we deceived in those whom 
we most trust." 

" If you mean Mr. Mowbray, sir, I beg to assure you that j^ 
is the very soul of honor. Happy, indeed, should I h^e been, 
if my poor misguided Mary had fixed her affections upon him ; 
then should I have been spared this misery." 

• * I beg your pardon, and likewise that of your friend, whose 
attentions I have, perhaps, seen with a jaundiced eye. Earnest- ^ 
ly, oh ! how earnestly, do I wish that I could assist you, but 

my weakness is such, that ." Here Colonel Dormer's 

head again fell back upon the couch, apparently overpowered 
by faintness ; and Mr. Mordaunt, perceiving there was no pros- 
pect of gaining information from •him on the subject nearest 
his heart, slowly quitted his presence. 

Notwithstanding his evident indisposition, added to his re- 
peated asseverations of innocence, the unhappy father still felt 
somewhat suspicious : indeed, if Colonel Dormer were inno- 
cent, whom could he suspect? 

In the hope of preventing the, elopement or aMuction of 
Mary being miich known, her father had waited upon Colfnel 
Dormer, ere he apprized any one of the circumstance; but, as 
no satisfactory result had followed, he now resolved to av«il him- 
self of the advice and assistance of Mr. Mowbray, on whom hq^ 
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accordingly %a]led. With sincere grief and surprise did Mow- 
bray listen to hi^friend's recital ; at its conclusion, he observ- 
ed, that he was still inclined to suspect Colonel Dormer was 
the cause of Miss Mordaunt's disappearance, notwithstanding 
his apparent inability to quit the h^use ; adding, that he felt 
the more doubtful of his innocence, from his anxiety to fix the 
imputation on another ; and that he should, therefore, deem it 
advisable to have his proceedings closely watched by some 
member of the police. 

In consequence of this suggestion, Mr. Mordaunt, accompa- 
nied by Mowbray, proceeded to the OflSce of the Commissary 
of Police, who, after taking down the names of all who were ei- 
ther implicated, or supposed to be so, in Mary's absence, assur- 
ed her distressed father that no means should be left untried to 
discover the place in which she was concealed. With this pro- 
mise, and under the hope that some intimation of where she was 
might have been received by her mother, he returned to his lodg- 
ings ; but there, alas ! no comfort awaited him. He found Mrs. 
Mordaunt in violent hysterics, recovering from one fit only to 
fall into another, still more severe than the last. Surprised and 
shocked to find his wife suffering so much more acutely than 
when he had quitted her, he inquired the cause of this violent 
agitation, when he was told that the Count de Matelli had called 
during his absence, and not being able to see him, had request- 
ed to be shown to the room in which Mrs. Mordaunt was seated ; 
when without any previous preparation, he had informed her 
that one of his servants had seen floating down the Seine, a 
little below the chaieau. Miss Mordaunt's scarf, which she had 
worn on the evening of her disappearance ; this, he had added, 
joined with her sudden indisposition when at Saint Cloud, had 
induced himself and Madame de Matelle to apprehend that, in 
a fit of delirium, their young visitor might have drowned herself. 
In consequence of which suspicion, the count had instantly pro- 
ceeded to Paris, for the purpose of informing Mr. Mordaunt ; 
and, likewise, foe that of directing an immediate search to be 
made in the river for the body of the unfortunate young lady, 
when finding that Mr. Mordaunt was from home, he had incau- 
tiously imparted these circumstances to the unhappy mother, 
who, overwhelmed with the dreadful apprehension that her be- 
loved child was drowned, was seizied with those violent hysteri- 
cal aSectkms under which hev husband found her laboring. 

Finding every attempt to calm Mrs. Mordaunt's agitation in 
vain^ her distressed husband lefl her to the care of a medical man ; 
and,, accompanied by Mowbray, again returned to the Police- 
OfScQ> Here^ after stating what he had heard respecting the 
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scarf of his daughter having been seen in the ^ine, he was ad* 
vised to proceed without delay to La Morgue, to inspect the 
bodies already there. 

** Then !" exclaimed the alarmed father, in a trembling voice, 
" you believe my daughter to be drowned V* 

** By no means; on the contrary, from all that you have said, 
I am more inclined to think that she has eloped, and that the 
scarf has been purposely thrown into the river to mislead in- 
quiry ; but, it is usual for us, in all cases of persons being miss- 
ing, to recommend an inspection of such bodies as are daily plae^ 
ed there to be owned. With regard to the young lady, I have 
little doubt, as I before said, that she has eloped, and that, in 
the course of a few hours, I shall have the pleasure of inform- 
ing you we have traced_the fugitive." 

The unfortunate father then proceeded with increased alarm, 
notwithstanding the words of the commissary, towards the 
March^ Neuf, in which is situated La Morgue, which place 
forms a receptacle, durkig three days, for the dead bodies-found 
in the streets of Paris, in the river, or in the suburbs ; at the ter- 
mination of which period, should they remain unclaimed, they 
are interred. The interior of La Morgue — so often viewed^ 
by strangers from motives of curiosity only — was nov^ visited 
by a sorrowing father in search of his lost child ! 

With an universal shudder did Mr. Mordaunt, as he leaned 
upon the arm of Mowbray, who was little less agitated than 
himself, enter this melancholy place. For a moment his eye 
became dim, and his st^p unsteady ; when, suddenly rallying 
his strength, and inwardly praying for fortitude to support him 
in «ny trial he might be doomed to undergo, he withdrew his 
arm from his sympathizing young friend, and advanced slowly, 
though firmly, towards the sloping black marble tables on which 
some bodies were exposed. The first they perceived was that 
of a middle-aged maft, who had been drowned ; the next 
was that of a youth, who had scarcely attained the age of 
manhood, whose life had been cut short by falling from a sca& 
fold ! Beyond was the body of child^ not more than two years 
of age, whose lovely face— on which a smile still seemed to 
hover — and exquisitely proportioned limbs, might have formed 
a model for a sculptor, whilst a beautiful young woman, with a 
countenance in which the extreme of mental agony was por- 
trayed, hung over him ; and, as she wrung her hands in despair, 
shrieked aloud, ** What — oh ! what — has killed my Louis — ^my 
own beautiful boyf The"' injury was small, but evident, for 
the blood had scarcely ceased to trickle from a wound on the 
head of the infant. There were other, and more revolting, 
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more horrible, sights — for whea is the night in which some event 
of horror does not occur in that great centre of gaiety, of plea- 
sure, of dissipation, and of wickedness? But no where did the 
fond father, as he apprehensively looked around, see a trace of 
his lost daughter ! 

With feelings of unspeakable relief did Mr. Mordaunt and 
Mowbray quit this distressing scene, and return to the now 
desolate apartments of the former, where they found Mrs.- Mor- 
daunt still suffering severely, and apparently without an effort 
to check the paroxysms of her grief: though, nt length, she was 
so overpowered by the violent hysterical affections under which 
she had labored, that she sank into a state of comparative calm, 
when she became able to listen to those accents, which, while 
they fell upon her ear from the lips of the tenderest and tlie kind^ 
est of husbands, endeavored to administer consolation from that 
great source whence it can alone be derived. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Two days had elapsed, without the slightest trace of the un- 
fortunate Mary having been obtained by her sorrowing parents I 
Vainly did the oflScers of police make use of every method they 
could devise to gain intelligence respecting the fugitive ; unti^ 
a postillion, who had been employed on the night of Mary's 
disappearance, offered, in consequence of the promise of a con* 
siderable reward, to point out the place to which he had driven 
a lady and gentleman on theaight in question; and ^as, on mi- 
nute inquiry, it appeared that the carriage had been some time 
in waiting in the vicinity of the Count de Matell^'s chateau, 
there was every reason to believe that her place of concealment 
would be discovered. 

With minds fluctuating between hope and fear, did Mr. Mor- 
daunt and Henry Mowbray, attended by some officers of police, 
proceed in the direction pointed out. After going several miles 
on one of the principal roads out of Paris, they turned into one 
less frequented, and thence into a narrow, rough, and obscure 
lane, which seemed scarcely calculated for a carriage of any 
description. The country, likewise, became so dreary and 
desolate, that it was difficult to imagine they were within twelve 
miles of an immense city. At length, they perceived an old 
brick mansion standing in a large garden, which was surround- 
ed by a high wall, rendered impregnable by sharp iron spikes. 
As the postillion stopped before the heavy wooden gates, which 
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wefe thk>£ly studded with Jar^e iron nails, be said, ''This, gen* 
Uemes, is tlie house." 

*J Impossible," returned the officer ; " this is a mmsan de 
santS" 

"I know nothing al>out that," replied their informer ; " I only 
know that I drove a younff lady and gentleman here, the night 
beA>re last. The lady had fainted, so that the English Lord — 
Dormer as they call him — carried ber into the house in his arms, 
some time after which I drove him back to Paris." 

" How do you know it was Colonel Dormer ?" demanded 
Mowbray. ^ 

*' How I found out the name I cannot telf-any one," replied 
the man, doggedly ; '^ it is enough that I did find it out ; and if 
you see the lady here that you are looking for, I shall expect 
the promised reward." 

*' And you shall instantly have it," said Mr. Mordauut. 

Jt was long before the repeated applications for admittance, 
through the medium of a ponderous knocker, obtained the slight- 
est attention. At length, an old beldam appeared at the gate, 
whose naturally dark and sallow complexion, tanned by long ex- 
posure to weather, had attained a kind of mummy-like hue; 
whilst her skin, shrivelled by age, and wrinkled by ill-humor, 
added to that resemblance. Her eyes, which were large and 
prominent, still appeared sthrewd and intelligent, as they glanced 
angrily around ; above them frowned two bushy and protruding 
gray eye-brows, while some grisly elfin locks streamed over her 
ten^les and cheeks. On her head was a red and yellow hand- 
kerchief pinned into a toque ; a colored petticoat, and a loose 
white jacket, completed her costume. As she scowled upon 
the unwelcoone visitors, she in a hoarse and guttural tone desired 
to know what they wanted there. 

*M wish," said Mr. Mordaunt, " to see your master." 

" My master-^humph — know ye my master, then ?" 

*' I wish to see him on business of importance." 

The woman now fixed her eyes on Mowbray, ^nd then mut'- 
tiered, in an almost ^naudible voice, "We take none of them — 
you must take him some where else — more's the pity, for he's 
young and handsome. You want my master, say ye 1 — he is 
not here." 

** Then you must do what we require yourself, good woman," 
said Mr. Mordaunt. 

** What — have you a daughter — or a wife, you want to plac§ 
here ? They'll be safe enough in this house," looking up at the 
barred windows with an inward chuckle as she spoke. 

'* Woman, we must see every person within these walls. I 
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wish not to place any one under your master's care, but hope to 
remove a daughter, whom I believe to be detained here," replied 
Mr. Mordaunt. 

** You may speed back as ye came, then. I show not the in- 
mates of this dwelling without an order from my master, or from 
the Office of Police," she sullenly replied. 

"With the latter," replied Mr. Mordaunt, "I am provided, 
since these gentlemen," drawing back and pointing to the offi- 
cers as he spoke, " are here to render every necessary assistance ; 
and are ordered to attain by force my entrance, should your re- 
fusal to admit me make such a proceeding requisite." 

"Nay, then," said the woman, **if such be the case, I must 
e*en do -your bidding ; so," withdrawing as she spoke the bolt 
of a small iron gate, which was still between her and the unwel- 
come visitors, " you may come in." 

The gentlemen immediately entered the house, when, follow- 
ed by the police officers, and preceded by the old woman, they 
entered a spacious but ill-furnished and gloomy sitting-room. 
Here their conductress was going to leave them, when Mr. 
Mordaunt exclaimed, " My good woman, we must request you 
not to quit us ; when you leave this room I accompany you." 

She scowled upon him angrily with her gray, bushy eye-brows ; 
and then, with something between a laugh and a sneer, said, 
" Why, sure, sir, you would not be rude to a lone body like 
me?" 

** Indeed I would not, if I can help it, but I am determined 
you shall not quit my presence ; therefore, if you' wish to be 
treated with civility, proceed instantly to show me every person 
your house contains. If you do not strive to deceive me, you 
may depend upon my rewarding you — if, on the contrary, you 
attempt' the least concealment, or deception, it will not only 
avail you nothing, since these gentlemen will search the house, 
but you will be punished, instead of being rewarded." 

** It can be little pleasure or use your seeing fools and mad- 
women, for your daughter is not here," growled the beldam. 

" Proceed, woman," said one of the men in authority, ** or I 
will show the way by knocking some of these old doors down ;" 
and suiting the action to the word, he gave one, near which he 
was standing, such a kick as caused her instantly to apply to it 
a key from the large bunch which hung at her side, muttering 
as she did so, " I wish I had these fools under lock and key ; 
Ihey could not then disturb those that labor like me at an 
honest calling." 

The room, when opened, disclosed a scene which would have 
melted hearts composed of sterner stuff than those of Mr. Mor- 
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daunt and Mowbray. A woman in the prime of life, and posr 
sessed of considerable personal charms, was seated in a chair, 
to which she was attached by a leathern band of such length as 
to admit of her walking only abbut a yard in each direction. On 
her head was placed a sort of crown, ingeniously formed of straw, 
whilst by her side was a sceptre, made of the same material. 
As they entered, she arose from her seat, and extending the 
supposed sceptre towards them, exclaimed, ** Advance, and fear 
not!" 

Involuntarily Mr. Mordaunt made a bow as he did so. 
" Ha !" exclaimed the maniac, ** is it thus you enter our roy- 
al presence ? Know you not that you stand in the presence of 
Denmark's queeri? — .Vhere are our guards ? Why do they not 
seize these rude men, who enter our palace as if we were their 
equal V 

Satisfied that she whom he sought was not there, Mr. Mor- 
daunt instantly left the room, followed by the vehement excla- 
mations of the unfortunate Queen of Denmark ! 

** Why has not that poor woman more space allowed her for 
exer^jise?" asked Mowbray, 

" Why V said the old woman, who, in the indulgence of that 
garrulity natural to her age, occasionally forgot her ill-humor, 
" didn't you see how she has pulled the plaster off the walls? 
When she first came here, as she was pretty quiet, we gave her 
a mattress, but she pulled all the inside out, and knotted it up 
like flowers and trimmings for gowns — for she was by trade a 
dress-maker, and lost her senses when her husband was killed 
by falling down a precipice — so, after she had pulled her mat- 
tress to pieces, she began to pick at t4ie wall ; and, 1 dare say, if 
we had not fastened her in the middle of the room, she would 
soon have had this old house about our ears." 

** Poor creature !" exclaimed Mr. Mordaunt ; ** can she have 
nothing to employ those fingers which formerly were occupied 
in procuring her a maintenance ?" 

** Yes, yes," replied their conductress with a: chuckle, " we 
give her fresh straw once a week, when she is as much delight- 
ed as if she had so much gold given her ; and she then employs 
herself, as you have seen her, in making crowns and sceptres : 
as you might find out, she has had fresh straw this morning." 

*' Poor creature !" repeated Mr. Mordaunt, with a sigh ; ** per- 
haps, what appears to us so severe an affliction may in reality 
save thee from still greater misery." 

They now entered a room, in which was seated a beautiful 
'girl, appareatly about eighteen years of age. " Nannette, stand 
up," said the old woman, in an authoritative voice. 
Vol. T. 12 
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Instantly <the girl arose ffom her seat, exhibiting, as she did 
so, one of the most elegant figures that could be imagined ; her 
Face and person equally seemed formed in one of Nature's most 
prodigal moods, but, alas ! that mind, which should have illu- 
mined such features, was wanting 1 With vacant eyes^ and an 
idiotic laugh, this beautiful girl turned from them towards the 
closely barred window which lighted the closet, for.it was littje 
more, in which she lived, and pointed towards the sun, then 
shining brilliantly. 

** Has this lovely creature been long thusf asked Mr. Mor- 
daunt. 

" Ever since she was born," replied the old woman ; ** she is 
the only child of poor but respectable people, and the good lady 
under whom they lived, after having in vain tried to teach her 
something, placed her here to be taken care of, and kept out of 
harm's way." 

** If she is harmless, you surely do not keep her always con- 
fined in that small closet ?" inquired Mowbray. 

** Oh no, she walks in the garden when I have time to go with 
her ; but I dare not trust her alone, for she pulls every thing to 
pieces," replied their conductress. ** Now, gentlemen," con- 
tinued she, throwing open a room in which two or three females 
were seated at various occupations, ^' this is the last place I have 
to show you ; these ladies are shortly going to return to their 
friends." 

Mr. Mordaunt cast a rapid glance of inquiry around, and then 
bowing with a deep sigh drew back. The door was closed, and 
the woman preceded them towards the entrance, when one of the 
police officers said, ** Not so fast, my friend ; we have not yet 
seen all in this house." With a look that would have struck 
him to the ground — if looks could have had such power — ^the 
beldam's eyes glared upon him ; but, before she had time to re- 
ply, he had passed her, and, striding rapidly towards a very small 
door, placed in an obscure corner of the passage, and painted to 
represent a continuation of wall, he said, ** Open this door in- 
stantly, or I will burst it open." 

With a countenance livid with suppressed anger, and her 
wljiole form trembling with passion, she applied her foot to a 
spring, when a door opening discovered a small flight of steps ; 
she pointed for them to ascend ; but the officer said, " You go 
flrst and show the way — I will not trust you out of my sight." 

Finding she had no alternative, the woman now slowly as- 
cended a winding staircase, that barely admitted one person in 
width — at the termination of which another door, similar to the 
last, was opened by a secret spring ; and, m an instant, the fa* 
ther held his lost daughter in his arms ! 
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" Mary, my beloved Mary, do I again behold yoji ? — Do I once 
more press my loved child to my heart ?" 

No expression of affection, of delight, met his ears. Her 
head fell back on his shoulders, her form became rigid — when, 
seeing her beautiful features without a vestige of color, Mr. Mor- 
daunt in terror exclaimed, ** Call in medical aid instantly — have 
I then found my child only to see her expire in my arms ?" 

** No fear — no fear," growled the woman, as she cast an anx- 
ious glance towards the door, which was closely guarded by the 
policemen ; " the young lady is only in a faint, I dare say — Fll 
soon get something to bring her round." 

' Without noticing her offer, Mowbray, with trembling hands^ 
applied some water to the closed lips of her whom he so fondly, 
though secretly, loved. A deep sigh burst from her heaving bo- 
som ; a flood of tears followed : and as Mr. Mordaunt pressed 
her fondly in his arms, she faltered out, •* Oh! my father, save 
me — save me from that man ! take me from this horrible place^ 
or I too shall become mad !" 

** Compose yourself,* my Mary ; you- are now in your father's 
arms, safe from the machinations of the artful villain who has 
dared, in defiance of every law divine and human, to tear you 
from your home, and thus incarcerate you. Whatever his de- 
signs may have been, they are now, through the mercy of a 
kind Providence, rendered abortive." 

In a few minutes, Mary was seated in the carriage with her 
father and Mowbray. They asked no question; but, as she 
continued to shed tears of mingled joy and grief, they gazed 
upon her in tender, though silenl, commiseration : 'until, ar- 
rived in Paris, she was clasped in the arms of her fond, though 
ill-judging, mother ! 

Se.veral days elapsed before Mary was sufficiently recovered 
to inform her parents of the means through whi&h Colonel 
Dormer had been enabled to remove her from thQ Chateau de 
Matell^, without the knowledge of the family. As this infor- 
mation was given at various periods, and in disjointed sentences, 
owing to the state of nervous depression under which she* still 
labored, we will place before our readers a letter addressed by 
her to her sister immediately prior to hef disappearance,, adding 
such circumstances a& have come to our knowledge. 

« Chateau deMatell^. 

" My former' Betters have informed- you, my dearest Emma, 
that we have' received great attention from tlie Countess de Ma- 
telle, who' has now most kindly brought me with her to her 
country-seat for a couple of days. This chateau,, like all that I 
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have seen, is approached through an avenue, at the termination 
of which stands the house, whose widely-spreading front, with 
its vandyked or gabled roof, gives an idea of greater space than 
is to be found within. There is much capability of improve- 
ment, though little beauty of scenery at present; for, notwith- 
standing the chateau stands within a few hundred yards of the 
Seine, Art has been used so injudiciously, that, instead of as^ 
sisting Nature, she appears to have eierted herself alone in en- 
deavors to counteract her efforts, in which she has only been 
too successful. I imagine nothing is expended here by the 
count, to whom the place belongs, since he resides almost en- 
tirely with his mother in Paris, whence they occasionally come 
for a short period, when the weather is unusually sultry. In- 
deed, neither mother nor son are calculated for a country life — 
in Paris they live in public. When there, during the morning, 
Madame de Matell^ is surrounded by those with whom she is in 
the habit of intimacy, consisting of persons of both sexes; 
many of whom are ranked amongst the literati of the day, 
whilst others stand high in the annals of fashion. If she dines 
alone, or with her son only, she usually drives out immediately 
afler dinner (except on those evenings when she is always uH" 
derstood to be at home) ; and, after taking two or three turns 
in the Champs Elys^es, proceeds to the hotel of one of her 
numerous acquaintance, whom she finds surrounded by a large 
party ; since, in Paris, the few who remain at home are ex- 
pected to receive the visits of the many who are out I 

" This evening we ape going to Saint Cloud, where a magni- 
ficent ^e/c is to be given. I feel some curiosity respecting this 
style of entertainment, never having had an opportunity of see- 
ing any thing of the kind ; and yet I am far from well, and by 
no means in my usual spirits. I am ashamed to own it to you, 
Emma, who, I know cannot comprehend such feelings ; but I 
am far, very far, from happy. I wrote to Colonel Dormer soon 
afler despatching my last letter to you, and, in reply to his pro- 
posal of a clandestine marriage, assured him that no earthly 
consideration could induce me to consent to such a proposition. 
Perhaps, it was not without a struggle tha^t I wrote thus pe- 
re;mptorily, for I had no one to aid my faltering resolution. My 
iviother knew not that I had written, until my letter had reached 
the place of destination ; for I was fully aware that, instead of 
applauding me, she would blame my precipitation in so positive- 
ly declining his proposal : yet I am convinced I did right, for I 
am sure that you, and my father, would equally have urged me 
so to act; and, kind and indulgent as I have ever found my mo- 
ther, I sometimes think that her wish to please roe misleads her 
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jiidgrnent'. A weet has ekpsed' since I wrote to Colonel Dor- 
mer, and I have not heard from or seen: him since. I have no 
doubt he is hurt — perhaps seriously offended — yet he might feel 
assuretl that it is from a wish to act according to my idea of 
what is right, rather than from the dictates of a fooUsb and too 
fond heart,, that I have declined his proposal ; and in this con- 
viction he ought to sympathize with me in the struggle I under* 
go, rather than increase my distress by his displeasure^ or, what 
is worse, his silent contempt. 

Wednesday morning, tbree o'clock. ^ 

** Returned from the fete, I am once more seated at my desk, 
with pen in hand. The gardens were brilliantly illuminated, 
and the scene was beyond expression lively and imposing; but 
my spirits were not sufficiently in unison with the gaiety 
around, to enable ihe to enjoy it. My body was, indeed, at St. 
Cloud; but my mind was far distant. At length, a remark 
from Madame de Matelle, on my visible abstraction, caused me 
to exert myself, and at least appear interested in what was pass- 
ing around. This it was which alone induced me to dance, 
and much do T regret that I made the attempt ; for, whilst 
waltzing with the Marquis de Tourney, I caught a glimpse of a 
figure, which, with folded arms, erect mien, and a stern coun- 
tenance, was gazing upon my features : his complexion was 
pale,, almost to ghastliness — whilst that fine face, which I had 
hitherto seen lighted up by love and admiration alone, now 
evinced only melanclil)ly and displeasure. That this figure was 
Colonel Dormer, it is scarcely necessary to say : our eyes met 
— but no kind glance of recognition escaped him. Pained, 
surprised, agitated, I felt the blood recede to my heart; and, ere 
I could gain a seat, my partner caught my sinking form in his 
arms ! 

• 'i^On recovering my recollection, I looked around for Colonel 
Dormer ; he was no longer visible amongst the crowd which 
surrounded me f I then uttered some incoherent exclamation^ 
and burst into tears. I am quite ashamed of having acted in 
so absurd a manner ; but I am not in my usual health or spirits. 
I have been far from well for many days; this struggle between 
love and duly is almost beyond my power to bear. Oh ! how 
truly do I now wish that I had not quitted dear Eagleton. 
Your presence, could you have been here with me, would have 
shielded me from much that I know has been imprudent. Vol* 
atile, giddy, thoughtless, as I have ever been, I was unfitted for' 
entering this vortex of folly and temptation, without my kind 
and gentle monitress ! 

12* 
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*' But to proceed : Madame de Matell^, perceiving me sa 
much agitated, and fearing that I was seriously ill, made a point 
of instantly quitting the gay scene; when, havinj seen me es- 
tablished in my apartment, and having administsred some re- 
storatives, she left me, as she imagined, to repose 

' " I was here interrupted by a knock at my door ; it was 
Madame de Matell^'s maid, with a letter in her hand ! 

"*A letter for me— and at this hour? — impossible T — ex- 
claimed I. 

" Without reply, the Abigail placed the letter on my dressings 
*able and disappeared. 

" On looking at the address, I perceived it to be written by 
Colonel Dormer. With trembling hands I tore off the envelope, 
and read as follows : 

" * Since the receipt of that cruel letter — in which you, too 
dearly-loved Miss Mordaunt, put an end to every hope of our 
union — I have been ill ; so ill, that I durst not flatter myself we 
should ever again meet on this side the grave. While still suf- 
fering severely from indisposition — originating equally from the 
conflict my mind endured, ere I could venture to propose a 
clandestine marriage, as from my misery at its rejection — I 
have made an effort to rise from a bed of sickness, in the hope 
of beholding you once more ! 

*' * I knew you were to be at the chateau of the Count de 
Matell ^, and at the fetz at St. Cloud ; and I resolved, if still 
alive, to see you there. I did see you. I beheld her whom I 
adored — and on whose account I felt myself to be on the verge 
of the grave — looking beautiful as an angel ; but, thoughtless 
pf my sufferings, enjoying the giddy whirl of a waltz, while 
supported by the arms of a stranger 1 Our eyes met, and you 
fainted. Oh ! what would I not have given to have caught your 
senseless form to my almost bursting heart ! With extended 
arms, I rushed towards you — when happily a crowd intervened 
and prevented an exposure of my feelings. I recovered my re- 
collection, sufficiently to avoid a scene which must have given a 
publicity to my -affection, that, however proud I might be of it, 
must have been painful to you. At a distance I watched your 
recovery ;. and saw you eater Madame de Matelle's carriage. I 
not only saw you enter it, but Ijmounted behind with the chas» 
scMr,whom I easily prevailed on to. allow me to accompany him 
thus far on my road to Paris. I saw you descend from, the car- 
riage, pale and languid; — and, whilst I deeply lamented that 
^ want of» caution which had caused me to distress and agitate 
you, I determined to enter the hoqse, and endeavor once more 
to speak to you. I had scarcely thus resolved, before I perceiv:^. 
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ed that the doors were closed, and that, my only prospect of 
obtaining admittance was through the agency of Madame de 
Matello's maid. Through her means I have so far succeeded, 
that I am at this moment under the same roof with you ! , For 
what purpose, you will ask, have I hazarded an exposure of 
my attachment ? It is in the hope that you will speak to me 
for two minutes only. It is the last request I shall ever make 
to you. It is the last time you will ever see me. Ill as I still 
am, I have resolved to quit Paris instantly, and France — nay, 
Europe itself — the moment I am able to travel so far as to reach 
the coast. What may become of so desolate a being as myself, 
and where I may spend the wretched remainder of my life, I 
care not ; since it cannot be gilded by your presence. Your 
letter was too decided to* give me any hope of success ; there- 
fore, all I now entreat is an opportunity of bidding you an eter- 
nal farewell. That you so far sympathize in my misery as to 
grant me this last favor, will cheer those hours, which, if ray 
life be spared, will be spent in distant climes ; where,^ whatevei*- 
my own wretchedness may be, daily prayers for the happiness of 
my adored Mary will be offered up by her devoted 

* R. Dormer.* 

" *P. S. I am in the Count de Matelle^s study, which, having 
a window opening into the garden, will give me immediate 
egress, and I promise you not to remain five minutes after my 
purpose of seeing you be accomplished — but, should you not 
consent to tliis my urgent prayer, I will remain here until morn- 
ing; and then, before the family, declare my devoted attachment 
tayoa as the cause of my intrusion.' 

*'I have read this letter with, feelings of mingled alarm, pity, 
a«d regret — alarm, lest Col6nel Dormer's being in the chateau 
should be discovered ; pity for his sufferings ; and regret that 
I should, however innocently, have caused them. For some mi- 
nutes I remained in, doubt as to what course to pursue ; when I 
was aroused from ray painful thoughts by a tap at the door. I 
demanded who was there ? * C est moi, mademoiselle ^^ replied 
Madame de Matelle's maid. Relieved from my first apprehen- 
sion, I admitted her tp my room, when she asked if she should^ 
show me to the count's study, adding, ' that the colonel looked 
so ill, that she really was afraid he would die, if I did not see 
him.' 

" Although I am not foolish enough to believe this, when I 
think of his altered appearance, I have not resolution to decline 
complying with his urgent, his last, entreaty-?— but, after desiring 
^ulie to leave me for five miputes, I have sat down for the double 
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purpose of concluding mj letter, and composing my spirits. I 
wish, ere we meet, to bind myself never again to see ColoneP 
Dormer, unless with the approbation of my father ; I know no 
surer method of confirming my resolution than promising you — 
as I do most solemnly — that I shall now speak to him for the 
last time clandestinely; and, to put it out of my power to re- 
tract, I will place this in the letter-box, as I go through the hall. 
Once there, the count only can t.ike it out, before it arrives at 
Paris ; and there it will be, ere he rises from his couch ! Pity 
me, dear Emma, and forgive me. I know I am doing wrong ; 
but, I have not resolution to suffer him whom I love to quit Eu- 
rope, without again beholding him." 

Scarcely had Mary concluded, before the soubrette was again 
at her door, for the purpose of accompanying her to the library. 
With trembling steps did the agitated girl quit her apartment, 
rapidly passing through the hall, in which was placed the letter- 
box, secured by a key in the count's possession ; having dropped 
the letter, which she had just written to Emma, within the aper- 
ture made to receive despatched, she quickly, though softly pro- 
ceeded, until, on the door of the library being thrown open by 
hw attendant, she found herself in the presence of Colonel Dor- 
mer. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

When Mary entered the room m which Colonel Dormer was 
anxiously waiting her arrival, for the avowed object of taking a 
last farewell, her pale cheeks and trembling lips fully evinced 
her internal suffering. "Mary, my own beloved Mary 1" ex- 
claimed he, extending towards her one hand, and gently draw- 
ing her forward, as with the other he closed the door at which 
she had entered, " I know not how sufficiently to express the 
gratitude I feel for your so kindly, so generously, consentjing ta 
gild my now gloomy path, hy this faint ray of sunshine. This 
will be my solace when far away. The recollection that you 
have eondescended to gratify me by tljjs last glimpse of fea- 
tures, never to be erased from the tablet of my memory, will 
cheer some otherwise miserable hours — nay, it will impart coa- 
solation to that moment, when, separated by Ihe wide ocean: 
from all to whom I have been dear, Deafth shall seize ma as his 
prey— a period which I feel, when once I have bade farewell to 
you, will not be far distant." 

As the solitary lanip cast Its flickering light around the room^ 
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the faint gleam which fell upon the face of Colonel Dormer 
showed his pale and agitated features to his companion, who, 
alarmed by his almost ghastly appearance, exclaimed, ** Do not 
thus frighten me — we shall, I trust, pnrt now only to meet at 
some future, time, when happier prospects await us !" 

** Never, Mary ; never — if we now part, we meet no more in 
this world ! — I feel that when you quit me, you will sign my 
death-warrant." 

**Oh! speak not thus gloomily, I beseech you," exclaimed 
the terrified girl ; " take care of your health, if it be only for 
my sake ; and, I trust, years of happiness may yet be in store 
for you." 

** No, Mary ; no — did you really wish it — were my life of 
importance to you — you would not drive me from yourself, 
from my family, from my country — you would not send me an 
exije to a distant' lan^! no — you would, on the contrary, con- 
sent to unite your fate to mine ; and not, in accordance with a 
mere punctilio, consign one who adores you to an early tomb ! 
Those who, if asked, would oppose our union, would, when 
once it had taken place, be the first to approve it. Mary — be- 
loved Mary," continued Colonel Dormer, sinking on his knees, 
and pressing her hand to his lips, " revoke your cruel sentence 
— I have a. carriage now in waiting — say that you will be mine, 
and all that has distressed you in the picture I have drawn will 
be reversed. In me you will have a fond husband, who will, 
indeed, live but to make you happy. My parents will bless you 
for saving the life of their only child, and your's will then re- 
«3eive me with joy as their son." 

** Oh I never, never," sobbed Mary; "My father, my sister, 
never could approve — never could forgive, surh a step — they 
would look upon me as a disgrace to their family, and an alien 
to their b:ood. Colonel Dormer, you may — you do, indeed, dis» 
tress me, but you cannot shake my resolution. I have hitherto 
been imprudent only — were I to elope with yo.u, I should de- 
serve all the misery that would fall upon my devoted head. It 
is ungenerous in you thus to take advantage of an interview, to 
which I assented for the purpose only of bidding you farewell." 
*' Say not I am,ungenerous, dearest girl, in thus making use 
of the last opportunity, I may ever have of averting my wretch- 
ed fate — can you look at my already altered appearance without 
some commiseration for one who loves so truly '?" 

" Colonel Dormer," replied Mary, whose feelings were almost 
overwhelmed by the appeal to them thus made, ** suffer me to 
quit you, I beseech you — address your father as you have ad- 
dressed me — tell him to save his son from misery — from d^ath ! 
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Come to me armed with his approval, and there will be an end 
to every obstacle — till then I have made a solemn promise to 
hold no further communication with you.'' 

As she ceased to speak she covered her face with her hand* 
kerchief, and sobbed aloud; consequently she was scarcely 
aware of the refreshing breeze which played over her, occa- 
sioned by Colonel Dormer having noiselessly opened a window 
close to her. In the next instant she found herself encircled by 
the arms of her lover, who, as he pressed her closely to his bo- 
som, covering her face so entirely as to prevent the possibility 
of her calling for help, whispered, " Then I have no alterna- 
tive — life without you is not worth preserving; and, since I 
have reason to believe that 1 am blest with your affection, and 
that unnecessary scruples alone obstruct our mutual happiness — 
I will thus put an end to them." 

Thus speaking, he sprang through the open window, while 
Mary vainly struggled for freedom. Before he reached the car- 
riage those efforts had entirely ceased, when, on uncovering the 
face of his victim, he found, with some alarm, that she was in- 
sensible. This circumstance, however, enabled him to place 
her with little difficulty in the carriage, which he then ordered 
the postillions to take as before directed. 

An houi^ drive brought them to the door of a large old 
house, with little in its outward appearance to attract^ admiration ; 
but; never did weary inal'iner step on his native shore with more 
satisfaction, than did Colonel Dormer on the threshold of ^hat 
sombre abode, where he hoped to gain such assistance as might 
restore his lovely captive to a consciousness of her situation. 

Having himself, with some difficulty, carried her up the nar-> 
row winding staircase to the little apartment prepared for her, 
and there placed her upon the bed, the matrone who had the 
charge of the establishment (the same who has been already in- 
troduced to our readers) was called in to aid in her restoration. 
She at length opened her eyes, when, gazing wildly around her, 
and beholding an old woman holding some pungent essence to 
her nostrils, and Colonel Dormer kneeling at her side, she ex- 
claimed, in accents of terror, " Where am I? What strange 
place is this ?" 

But, ere her ear could receive the honeyed words of her de- 
ceitful lover, all that had so lately passed arose again to her re- 
membrance ; and, starting (rom her^reclining position, she sank 
at his feet, and with 6lasped hands earnestly besought him to 
restore her to her parents. 

" You ask impossibilities, my own beloved Mary," replied 
Colonel Dormer, as he vainly endeavored to raise her from her 
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icneeling position ; " as my wife albne can you be again restor- 
ed to them. I have gone too far to recede. Say you will be 
mine, dearest, and this day the nuptial ceremony shall be per- 
formed ; after which we will proceed to Italy, first writing to 
your father and mine, to entreat their pardon and their blessing 1 
These given, we will join them, when and where they choose: 
but, until you are my own wedded wife, no earthly power shall 
separate us." 

" Then," said she, raising her streaming eyes to heaven, *' I 
must pray for assistance where I can alone hope to receive it, 
for never will I become your wife." 

A deep flush passed over the before pale brow of Colonel 
Dormer, and for a moment he turned his face aside, to hide the 
emotion that might there be visible ; then, in language soothing 
and tender, (as he knew how to make it) he strove to prevail 
upon her to consent to his wishes, since, he said, the step which 
the violence of his love, united with his utter hopelessness of 
otherwise wicceeding, had induced him to take, must not only 
injure his own reputation, but, what he should feel a thousand 
times more acutely, that of his beloved Mary, should they not 
speedily be united. 

Powerful as were his arguments, seductive as was his lan- 
guage, and captivating as was his manner, aided, likewise, by 
that preference which Mary had previously acknowledged, she 
\vas not to be further misled. Conscious of her former impru- 
dence, she was well aware that to plunge still deeper into error 
was not the way to retrieve the past ; she, therefore, told him 
decidedly that, by his recent conduct, he had entirely lost that * 
hold on her affections which he had once possessed, and which 
had originated in a belief of the rectitude of his principles ; the 
fallacy of which she had, alas! too late discovered. To this 
Bhe added, that a restoration to any portion of her esteem could 
alone be gained by sincere contrition for what was past, and his 
instantly restoring her to her parents. 

At length, totally overpowered by the fruitless contention in 
which she had been engaged, the unfortunate Mary was seized 
with violent hysterical affections, under which she was still suf- 
fering, when Colonel Dormer was obliged to quit her, and re- 
turn to Parig, that he might be on the spot for the purpose of 
evading any suspicion of bii^ being implicated in her disappear- 
ance. But, although he left her without the slightest apprehen- 
sion of her friends discovering her, since he had full dependence 
on those in whose* care she was placed, he was no longer san- 
guine as to the insult of his scheme. Successful as he had 
hitherto been in every affair of gallantry in which he had been 
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engaged, he had thought it impossihle that a mere country girl 
— totally ignorant of the ways oi that world in which he lived— 
brought up by a mother equally vain of the beauty of herself 
and daughter ; and loving him — as she most assuredly did — 
could resist his supplications when so entirely in his power. 
But to his surprise this imprudent and thoughtless girl, who 
had seemed too heedless for reflection, too good-natured for op- 
position, and too much attached to him to wish to separate her- 
self from him, now appeared before him in a new character. 
Decided in the course she ought to pursue, neither entreaties 
nor menaces seemed to move her ; and her unprincipled admir- 
er began to apprehend that all he should derive from the violent 
measure to which he had had recourse would be disgrace, and, 
not improbably, punishment ! 

As these thoughts arose in his mind, he reached his hotel in 
Paris, and immediately sent for Monsieur Land^main, the medi- 
cal man through whose interest he had been enabled to place 
Mary in the Maison de Sante, in which she was aftQf wards dis- 
covered by her father. 

When Monsieur Landemain was informed by Colonel Dor- 
mer that he had succeeded in placing the lady under the care 
of the person in charge of his establishment, the man of medi- 
cine replied, ** I am glad the young lady is safe; but you must 
be aware, sir, that I riin a great risk in suffering a person who 
is not insane to be placed in a house professedly kept for those 
who are so : should this be discovered, my ruin would be the 
consequence. I am quite sure Monsieur Dormer will consider 
. this." 

** Which means that you want a higher bribe than you have 
yet received," replied his patient, throwing a handful of Napo- 
leons on the table as he spoke — ^ take these ; at the same time, 
be it understood, that what I have hitherto presented you with 
is only an earnest of what shall follow, if I succeed, as I hope 
eventually to do." 

** You are really too kind — too generous — I cannot think ol 
taking advantage of you liberality," replied Monsieur Land^- 
main, at th^ same time collecting the scattered Napoleons ; 
" but, should you succeed in your plan, which you have assur- 
ed me is to marry this lady, and should she, in consequence, be 
affected here," touching his forehead as he spoke, " you may 
safely and unsuspectedly place her under my care, I assure 
you.'] 

With a shudder. Colonel Dormer heard Hhis allusion to the 
possibility of his beautiful Mary being deprived of her intellects, 
in consequence of his conduct ; when Monsietir Land^main, see- 
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ing ihe unpleasant impression he had made, turned the conver- 
sation to the state of his patient's health, and recommended him 
to take a few hours' repose. 

Nothing could exceed the horror of Mary, when made ac- 
quainted with the nature of the place in which she was a pri- 
soner. For a short time she felt as if her own reason tottered 
on its throne; but the conviction that, were her mental ener- 
gies to fail, she mut<t be lost, caused her at length to gain the 
mastery over her apprehensions so far, that when Colonel Dor- 
mer again appeared, he found her looking pale and ill, but per- 
fectly calm, dignified, and collected. In such a mood he justly 
feared there wns little prospect of succeeding in his enterprise; 
and, after spending some hours in vain endeavors to mitigate 
her displeasure, and to soften her feelings towards himself, he 
was obliged once more to return to Paris with scarcely a hope 
of success, while his passioH was hourly augmented by the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining its object. 

Perhaps, during the time which intervened between the de- 
parture of Mary from the Chateau dc Matelle, and her being 
discovered in the Maison de Sante, her unprincipled admirer 
suffered almost as severely as herself; since, in addition to the 
stings of a conscience not yet becoir^e entirely callous, was the 
dread of discovery : and still more the fear that he had, by his 
conduct, lost the ground he had previously gained in the heart 
of her whom he loved more ardently than he had ever before 
loved woman. Yet in his bosom was not one spark of that feel- 
ing, which alone deserves the name of love, and which will in- 
duce a man of generous mind to risk his own happiness to in- 
sure that of the beloved object. No — all within his breast — 
when woman was concerned — was selfish passion only ! 

The first intimation Colonel Dormer received of the removal 
of Mary from the confinement in which he had placed her was 
from Monsieur Land^main, who, pale as death, and trembling 
with apprehension, informed him that he had gone ta visit his 
patients at the Maison de Sante, at the time Mr. Mordaunt was 
searching for his daughter there ; consequently, instead of en- 
tering the house, he had turned his horse's head and galloped 
back to Paris, to inform his employer of the result of their 
schemes, and the probable ruin which awaited himself. 

Accustomed to emergencies, Colonel Dormer 'lost not a rao- 
ment in quitting the hotel in which he was living, after ordering 
his valet to follow with his luggage to Calais, and there stay 
until he heard from him ; and assuring Monsieur Lande'main 
that he would receive further pecuniary assistance, should the 
case appear to require it, he then entered a diligence at that 

Vol. I. 13 
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momenC starting for Calais, resolving to proceed (o'England 
without delay, and there remain until he knew whether Mr. 
Mordaunt would bring the affair before the public. On his arri- 
ra! at Dolrei;, Colonel Dormer immediately dispatched the fol- 
lowing epistle to Lord Belton. 

** You have, I doubt not, received the letter I sent from Pa- 
ris, informing you of the success of my scheme for carrying off 
my beautiful Mary. Of course, you will expect to hear that all 
is joy and rapture in my bosom, and that I have only to raise 
my eyes from this paper to encounter the gaze of a pair of bril- 
liant, laughter-loving orbs. Alas ! no such happiness is mine. 
Having left my lovely prize, as my last letter informed you, in 
the asylum I had provided for her, having got over my dreaded 
interview with her father, and, as I flattered myself, having en^ 
tirely allayed his suspicions as to my being in any degree impli- 
cated in her disappearance, I began more calmly to revolve in 
my mind what had occurred, and the consequences that might 
ensue, should my lovely captive prove obdurate. This, howev- 
er, convinced as I was of her affection, which her imprudence 
in meeting me alone, after the family had retired, sufficiently 
proved, I could scarcely imagine ; thus soothing my fears to 
rest, I was at length enabled to get \few hours' repo.se, which 
empowered me again to return to the residence of Mary. Shall 
I acknowledge to you, Belton that it was in a receptacle for lu- 
natics I had placed this sweet girl ; yet judge not too harshlj^ of 
your friend. Monsieur Land^main, who had attended me dur- 
ing a severe indisposition under which 1 had been suffering, in- 
formed me that he had a house of that description, situated in 
a retired place, about eleven or twelve miles from Paris. When 
I hearxi this, it occurred to me that in so secluded a spot I 
might leave my lovely prize in safety, should I be able to make 
her such. On inquiry, I found that there were vacant apart- 
ments in the Maison de Sant^, which Monsieur Land^main 
readily consented to my using, as a temporary residence for a 
young lady, upon receiving a valuable consider atien, 

" On taking my charming Mary to this retreat, I must ac- 
knowledge that I shuddered with horror on -hearing the wild 
laugh of a maniac — yet I had no alternative. You cannot 
conceive the look of ineffable scorn with which this lovely girl 
regarded me, when I visited her the day after carrying her off. 
In vain I threw myself at her feet, and acted over again a scene 
I have so often acted before. I will not attempt to repeat the 
many silly things I said — the desperate ones I threatened ! AH 
were equally and utterly disregarded ! She stood before me no 
Jonger pale as when I entered her room ; but her eyes sparkling 
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With indignation, and her cheeks flushed to crimson — while her 
slight form seemed towering into majesty ! No word escaped 
her as I spoke — but around those coral lips, in whose dimplea 
until then I had seen only loves and graces, a contemptuous 
smile now played ! 

*' At length, maddened equally by her silence and her manner 
towards me, I started from my humble position, and, throwing 
my arms around her, imprinted for the first time a kiss on that 
lovely, scornful mouth ! But, with a shriek, that even in that 
house of madness seemed appalling, she burst from my grasp, 
and, seizing a knife, exclaimed, ' Monster, approach me again^ 
and I will destroy myself or you !' 

*' The wildness and desperation of her countenance and at- 
titude caused me to apprehend that she might really do herself 
some serious mischief; I, therefore, humbly besought her par- 
don, and once more became a kneeling suppliant. Soothed foy 
my apparent penitence, she at length burst into tears. I now 
again besought her to consent to our immediate union ; but, 
obdurate as ever, she declared that each hour that she was detain- 
ed from her parents lessened the probability of her ever becoming 
mine. At length I was obliged to quit her, since it was requi- 
site I should be in Paris to answer any inquiries that might be 
made concerning me. 

** Such, Belton, was my last interview with the beloved of my 
heart ; for the following day, by what means I know not, for I 
do not think that Landemain played me false, her father dis- 
covered the place of heir concealment, and, with the aid of the 
police, removed her to her own home. I received such speedy 
information of the failure of my scheme, that I was on my road 
to Calais before they could have reached Paris! You con- 
demned my chace of this rural beauty in your last letter ; how 
much more will you condemn the length to which my passion 
has since led me ! — but a spirit like that of your friend only 
rises 'to greater exertion, by encountering such obstacles as 
would utterly dismay one of your more timid mood. My plans 
were once more formed, before I reached Calais, and put en 
train for final accomplishment, ere I commenced this letter I 

'* Mr. Mordaunt — I know not whether I before informed you 
of the name of my adorable's father — has, I think, too much 
good sense to expose this little affair to the world ; the reputa- 
tion of a female is so fragile, that a breath may injure it^-con- 
sequently, I infer that the humble apology I have written to both 
father and daughter will obtain my pardon, t have assured 
them that, in my proposal to marry Miss Mordaunt clandestine- 
ly, I was only anticipating what I had hoped a few weeks would 
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enable me legally to confirm ; as I expected shortly to be releas- 
ed from that wife, who had utterly disgraced herself and me, 
my marriage with whom was the real reason of my not ap- 
plying for the consent of Mr. Mordaunt — at the same ttine that, 
admired as Mary was, I was fearful lest, during the delay thus 
rendered necessary on my part, she might have been induced to 
form some other engagement — these reasons, I stated, had alone 
led me to my reprehensible conduct ! 

"Lying, you know, Belton, I have always considered justi- 
fiable, where women were concerned. If. as I firmly believe, 
none of the family have heard that I ever had a wife, they will 
be somewhat surprised at the discovery ! 

** The next step I took was to write to my man of business 
in town, telling him to call upon Lesprey, and offer him in ray 
name ten thousand pounds with Mrs. Barry, in addition to what 
she already possesses, provided they offer no defence in the Ec- 
clesiastical Court, and make no opposition to my gaining a di- 
vorce. This, as you know^ is my only chance of success ; as, 
were all my transgressions brought forward, I am not sure that 
some persons would not be so immoral as to think Mrs. Barry's 
conduct, with regard to myself, excusable ! This agreement 
entered into, I have then ordered the suit to be commenced 
forthwith : when the noose untied, I shall immediately submit 
my neck again to the halter, and become the husband of the 
finest girl in England ! ! 

** I am convinced you will approve of my present plan, since 
it is so nearly what your last letter suggested. Did you really 
imagine that, were your friend again at liberty, he would bis so 
absurd as to marry for love ! Marriages are said to be made in 
Heaven— ^-my next will, I hope prove to have been of Divine 
origin. My last, I suspect, to have been arranged amongst its 
Antipodes. 

** Let me hear from you immediately. 

*' Adieu, 

"R. Dormer." 



CHAPTER XV. 

Mr. Mordaunt, anxious not to create any uneasiness in Mrs. 
Damer and Emma that could possibly be avoided, did not in- 
form them of Mary's disappearance from the chateau of the 
Count de Matell^ ; and when she was again restored to his 
arms, he considered it most advisable they should remain in igna« 
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ranee' 6£ aH ^t^had occurred, until they should themselves be- 
hold her in safety. The return of the travelers was,, however,, 
retarded by the indisposition of Mary, who had a severe feverish 
attack, which made it requisite for her father to inform Emma 
that her sister's health was such as to require their longer stay 
in Paris, which he was led to hope would not exceed^ a fortnight.. 

The hour so much wished for by Mrs. Damer and Emma at 
length arrived, when the return of Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt and 
Mary was hailed with delight by both. Mrs. Damer again shed 
tears of joy over those dear relativ.es, from whom she had never 
before been separated for so long*k period, while Emma was al- 
ternately clasped in the arms of her father, mother, and sister ! 

Yet the joy of this meeting was not unalloyed ; for she, who, 
afew months previous, had left her native vale radiant in youth, 
health, and beauty, returned to it pale, spiritless, and attenuated! 
Yet to Emma this appearance was not so alarming as the flushed 
cheek, and brilliancy of eye, which succeeded the exhaustion 
consequent upon the fatigue of her journey ; these symptoms too 
strongly reminding her of her loved and never-to-be-forgotten 
Maria. 

Mary took the earliest opportunity of confiding in the sympa- 
thising bosom of Emma all her sorrows, all her suiferings She 
told", over and overfall that she before knew, as likewise that of 
which she had not until then been informed. She described the 
person, the features, the air, the manner, of Colonel Dormer; 
and then, as scalding tears chased each other down her cheek, 
she woald wring her hands, and exclaim, *' Oh I that bne to 
whom nature has beett sa liberal should be to himself so cruel ; 
surely he was meant for something better than a mere heartless, 
selfish libertine !" 

** We will hope, my dear Mary ,^' replied Emma, ** that he may 
yet see the error of his conduct, and become more worthy of 
the esteem of the world — but never can he deserve the affection 
of my sister." 

" Do not suppose that I longer love him," exclaimed Mary ; 
** from the moment I discovered his real character my love van- 
ished; but yet I feel more anxious for his reformation, more de- 
sirous for his welfare in this world and the next, than I can ever 
be respecting any other human being. Never,, never,, more wilt 
I put faith in man^ Oh! Dormer, how sincerely, how tenderly, 
did I love you, and how have you rewarded me ? Bitterly — how 
bitterly none can know but myself — have I been punished for 
my folly, my culpability, in giving my heart to one with whose 
previous conduct and character I was unacquainted ! Yet he 
teemed so ingenuous, that one more prudent, more discerning. 
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tham myself might have been deceived. But, crimiual as his 
conduct has been, I think, Emma, he could not mean to insult 
me by a mock marriage; surely he meant to make me his wife, 
although the means he took were inexcusable." 

" Had Colonel Dormer not been already married, dearest 
Mary, we might think so." 

** Married — yes, he was married ; but she, to whom he was 
united in law, was severed from him by her own misconduct. 
I would willingly hope he did not think so ill of me as to ima- 
gine that, had I consented to a clandestine union, I should, on 
knowing I was not legally bound to him, have remained another 
hour in his society. Emma — dearest sister — give me the con- 
solation of saying that my conduct — imprudent as it has been — 
was not such as would authorise that belief" 

Thus would Mary, day after day, pour forth her griefs into 
the ears of her sister, who, for some time, vainly strove to im- 
part comfort, by expressing her opinion that a person of such 
attainments — so artful, and yet so unprincipled, as Colonel Dor- 
mer — could scarcely have failed to gain the heart of any young 
and inexperienced woman, to whom he had devoted himself. 

-" With you he would have failed, Emma; for you would not 
have suffered your affections to be won by one who had not first 
obtained your esteem: and that could alone have proceeded 
from knowing the object to be deserving. How often have we 
heard our father say thiU, m a well-regulated mind, esteem must 
ever form the basis of love ; I, with characteristic levity, laugh- 
ed at such love ; whilst you, with better judgment, and more 
delicate feminine feeling, concurred in what he said. You will 
be spared all the disgrace — all the misery which I have endured 
-^which I still endure — all of which I fear I deserve." 

** Speak not thus, dearest Mary, I entreat. Do you believe 
that I am happy, when you are otherwise ; or that our father and 
mother can know felicity, whilst you continue to suffer as you 
are now doing ? For our sakes, rouse from this dejection ; let 
not the remembrance of an unprincipled man chase Happiness 
from a family in which she has so long dwelt. What has occur- 
red ia alone known to ourselves and Mr. Mowbray ; and he, if 
I mistake not, would wish no higher office than that of dispers- 
ing these pearly drops, which I thus kiss away." 

" I fear what you say is but too true ; for I do not deserve, and 
never can return, his disinterested affection. Had my heart been 
my own, I do not think Mowbray could ever have beert%ny choice. 
He is, I admit, intelligent, amiable, highly-principled, good-tem- 
pered, and gentlemanly ; but, in grace of manner, and elegance of 
appearance, how unequal to him who won my unpractised heart V*> 
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** I will not altogether despair, when you cease to think, as I 
trust you soon will do, of this worthless Colonel Dormer, that 
Mowbray, whom I am led to believe sincerely attached to you, and 
whom you allow to be intelligent, amiable, higlily -principled, good- 
tempered, and gentlemanly , will be rewarded by the possession of 
a heart, which was entrapped rather than won by another." 

By such conversation, Mary was occasionally beguiled from 
the regret, the humiliation of spirit, which sbe so deeply felt — 
and Emma was induced to hope that in time what she wished 
might take place. But, after the lapse of a few weeks, the health 
and spirits of the former, which had begun to rally, again de- 
clined ; and her friends viewed her pale cheek, downcast eye, 
and attenuated person, with renewed apprehension. 

Winter had already commenced, and Mary showed a sensibi-f ^ 
lity to each blast, which induced her parents to think of remov- 
ing her, when Mrs. Damer proposed a plan she had for some 
time had in view. 

" I wish," said she, '^ again to visit Bath ; I have every reason 
to believe it will be of service to my rheumatic limbs; and I 
should like to give Emma (who staid with her infirm old grand- 
mother so kindly, when you were all in Paris,) a pleasurable ex^ 
cursion. Doctor Heslop, to whom I have spoken on the sub- 
ject, thinks that if Mary were to go for a few weeks to Bristol 
Hot Wells, and thence to Bath, she would return in good health 
^next summer. Suffer me, therefore, to take my daughter and 
grandchildren with me, and join us as soon as you can do so 
with comfort to yourself I am sure Mr. Prior would in such a 
case gladly return and take your duty." 

" My dear madam," replied Mr. Mordaunt, ** you are too kind 
and too liberal. I know the reason which you have first assign- 
ed is really the last in import to you ; and that this excursion i^ 
proposed for the advantage of Mary and Emma alone." 

*' Be it so ; still you must not refuse my r^equest. Mary's 
pale cheek demands care ; and my own Emma surely deserves 
some pleasure, in return for her utter forgetfulness of self. Mr. 
Prior knows my wish ; and, from affection for his charmer, as 
he always calls her, will resume his old station at Eagleton dur- 
ing your absence; and under better care it is not possible to 
leave your parishioners." 

Mr. Mordaunt turned his inquiring eyes towards his wife and 
daughters, the former of whom, with a flushed cheek and eager 
gaze, seemed anxiously to await his reply ; while Mary, with an 
air of abstraction, continued to look fixedly upon the floor, as 
\^ unconscious of all that was passing around her. But Emma, 
4eeply affected by the kindness of Mrs. Damer, and pleased by 
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the idea of an excursion, which promised so much advantage to* 
others, as well as pleasure to herself, raised her glistening eye» 
towards her father, while a smile played around her lovely mouth, 
with an expression which at once decided him. 

" I see," said Mr. Mordauut, " that all wish me to accept 
your kind offer ; I have, therefore, only to thank you, and to 
make preparations for your departure, which, on Mary's account, 
I think had better take place ere long. As for myself, if my 
presence should not be requisite, I will not join you until Janu- 
ary ; for, although I should without difficulty obtain from the 
bishop leave of absence, as this is the first year in which I have 
been more than a month from home- since 1 took orders, I do 
not wish unnecessarily to apply- for it." 

Previous to the departure of the family from Eagleton, Mrs. 
Tudor, who had been some time from home, called at the rec- 
tory. In answer to the inquiries of Mrs. Mordaunt, she replied 
that Mr. Tudor and her daughters were quite well, and that her 
son was in a state of convalescence, but that his life had been 
for some weeks despaired of; and that he now required the 
greatest care, as, in his present weak state, a relapse must be 
fatal. Mrs. Mordaunt expressed her regret, whilst Emma, not 
venturing to speak, looked her sympathy. ** I am," continued 
Mrs. Tudor, with some hesitation and a faint blush, " come here 
as a suppliant, both on my own account and that of my son ;. 
and as I am so fortunate as to meet only yourself," bowing to 
Mrs. Mordaunt, '* and my sweet young friend at home^ 1 will 
lase no time in endeavoring^ to? promote the cause I have uodeis 
teakeiL You are, my dear Emma, I find, aware that George is 
attached to you" — Mrs. Mordaunt looked surprised, whilst Em- 
ma made a slight movement of assent ; ** and you recollect, no 
doubt, what I mentioned to you respecting Lady Sophia ; I am* 
sure, my love, at that time I believed George to be extremely 
partial {o her ladyship,:; however, he very soon afterwards inform- 
ed his father of his wish to be united to you — which t/7e should 
equally have desired, but for the reasons I before named ta 
you — consequently, Mr. Tudor and George had a little dispute, 
w:hich caused the latter to leave the house in ^nger; and the 
next time we heard of him was by a letter from a medical man, 
informing us that our beloved son was dapgerously ill — we i*n- 
mediately set out for ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦, where he was. When we ar- 
rived,, h^ was quite delirious, and raving about you, my dear Em- 
m«, constantly. Some time passed before he was out of danger ; 
and then he looked so ill, and was in such low spirits, that we 
were very much alarmed about him. At length, Doctor Hallan^ 
who has continued to attend him siace he returned to Dartmoar,, 
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said there was something on his patient's mind, and, if that were 
not removed, all he could do would avail little. So, Mr. Tudor, 
having a shrewd suspicion of the cause, spoke to George, who 
acknowledged that his unhappiness at your refusal of his propo- 
sal had occasioned his illness, and would, he believed, eventually 

* cause his death ! Now, my love, Mr. Tudor's large property is, 
as you know, entailed upon the male heir ; consequently, were 
any thing to happen to poor George, it would gt) to a distant re- 
lative. This being the case, Mr. Tudor told George that he 

* would never again urge him to marry Lady Sophia, but would at 
once consent to his union with you. * It is now too late,' he re- 
plied ; * if ever I had the most remote chance of success, it was 
at an end from the instant Emma knew you would not approve 
of it.' Mr. Tudor and I then assured George that we vould re- 
move this impediment, by interceding with you~ in his favor ; 
but, so desponding is he, that even this promise did not give 
him any hope of success. As George v/as able to undertake 
the journey, and Doctor Hallan thought it possible that change 
of air might be serviceable, "we have been during the last fort- 
night, at my brother's, whence we only returned last night ; I 
have lost no time in^coming here to intreat your clemency to- 
wards my son, and to assure you, my dear Emma, with what 
pleasure Mr. Tudor and myself will receive you into our family.'* 

** I am grateful for your kindness, my dear madam," replied 
Emma, in a manner not quite untinctured by a slight degree of 
hauteur — **'and on your son's account, I regret that it should 
prove fruitless; but I can only make the same reply to you 
which I made to him some time ago. I shall ever regard him 
truly as a friend ; but to look upon him in any nearer light is 
quite impossible." 

*' Emma, you surely are not aware of the strength of your 
expressions," exclaimed Mrs. Mordaunt, in an angry tone; "I 
am certain there is not any one for whom you have such a re- 
gard as George Tudor; and, since he loves you, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Tudor wish it, I do not think you can settle more eligibly 
/ - — your father likes George very much, too." 

" I am happy to find you advocate my poor son's cause," said 
Mrs. Tudor, in a tone that sounded somewhat ironical ; " I do 
not think there are many ladies in this county, whatever may bo 
their fortune or rank, who would find it very difficult to give an 
aflirmative to such a proposal ; and I, therefore, hope that Miss 
Emma Mordaunt will not allow a mother to plead in vain." 

" Indeed, entreaty will be totally unavailing; I am convinced 
that, much as I esteem your son, I never can have that regard 
for hira which, in rtiy opinion, a wife ought to feel towards th^ 
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chosen partner of her life. Let me not, my dear madam, have 
the pain of saying more than to beg you will assure Mr. George 
Tudor that he possesses my friendship and best wishes, and that 
I shall be truly glad to see him the husband of an estimable 
woman, who may be capable of appreciating his worth." 

Mrs. Tudor, apparently full as much under the dominion of 
mortified pride as grief for her son's disappointment, immediate- 
ly took a cold afhd hasty leave of Mrs. Mordaunt and Emma ; 
when the former expressed her surprise and displeasure that her 
daughter should have peremptorily declined so desirable an es- 
tablishment as that offered by young Tudor, more particularly 
as he had always appeared so great a favorite ; '* but this," she 
continued, *' is the inconsistent way in which many persons, 
who appear in the every-day concerns of life so disinterested and 
so correct, frequently act, when called upon to decide on any 
important point." 

** To what are you alluding, mamma V* asked Emma, in sur«* 
prise ; ** in what have I acted inconsistently ?" 

In refusing a person whom you have always appeared to like^ 
and whose situation and fortune are such as to render him a de- 
sirable match for any woman. Even Mary — beautiful as she is, 
or rather was — might have been satisfied with such an establish- 
ment ; and yet you, her younger sister, without half her cl&ims 
to admiration, and, probably, after having given him every en- 
couragement, refuse his addresses, although you are sure such 
an union would gratify both your father and myself; such con- 
duct is not very consistent in one who has always affected so 
much disinterestedness, I think." 

Emma attempted to reply, but found her utterance impeded 
by a slight obstruction in her throat; she hesitated, recollected 
how much her mother had lately been mortified respecting her 
sister's affaire du cfzur with Colonel Dormer ; and then gently 
observed, while tears trembled in her eyes, " Indeed, mamma, no 
one can feel more thoroughly convinced of Mary's superior 
claims to admiration. Why George Tudor preferred me when 
a child I do not know, but he has scarcely seen Mary for seve- 
ral years, or it is probable she might have been his choice in- 
stead of myself; but I am sure he will do me the justice to say 
I have never given him encouragement, since I had reason to 
believe that he had any sentiment more tender than friendship 
for me ; and surely my disinterestedness should not be called in 
question, because I refuse the addresses of a young man whose 
fortune far exceeds my wishes." 

At this moment Mr. Mordaunt returned from visiting a sick 
parishioner, when Mrs. Mordaunt informed him of all that had 
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taken place, with her own comments upon Emma's conduct. 
When she had concluded her recital, he turned with a smile 
towards his daughter, saying, ** How is this, my Emma? — are 
you charged with coquetry and inconsistency?'' 
\ ** Charged with them certainly, my dear father ; but, I trust, 
I shall succeed in convincing you of my innocence, though, I 
fear, my mother may still suspect me of both." 

Ii was not difficult for Emma to convince her father of the 
fallacy of Mrs. Mordaunt's reasoning, since he knew how ut-^ 
terly incapable his daughter was of acting so reprehensibly ; 
^but, with an air of gravity unusual in him when addressing her, 
he said, " I could wish you to reconsider George Tudor's pro- 
posal, my love ; he is a young man of whom I have a very high 
opinion, as, I believe, you likewise have. In a worldly point of 
view, it would be a very advantageous union ; one, in fact, to 
which I cannot see an objection, provided he is agreeable to 
yourself; and you have always spoken so highly of him, and 
appeared, even in childhood, to have such a regard for him, 
that I should think, in so well regulated a mind as yours, little 
more can be requisite. This is a very different proposal from 
the one made to you by Colonel Harris, which possibly had few 
recommendations, except wealth. Your affections are disen- 
gaged, my Emma, are they not ?" fixing as he spoke an anxious 
and scrutinizing glance upon his daughter. The eye sank under 
that glance, and the blood mounted into her cheek ; for a mo- 
ment she was silent — but it was for a moment only — then rais- 
ing her clear blue eyes, and with an ingenuous smile turning 
towards him, she replied, 

" I have no hesitation in answering your question in the af- 
firmative, but, although my affectiojis are disengaged, I must ac- 
knowledge that I have seen those whom I should prefer to 
George Tudor. Under this impression, I am sure my dear fa- 
ther will approve my conduct." 

** Entirely, my Emma ; and so strong is my conviction of the 
excellence of your judgment, the 'strength of your principles, 
and the delicacy of your mind, that I have no apprehension of 
your becoming attached to one who is undeserving of you, or 
that your heart will unsought be won." 

In the course of the ensuing day, the following letter was de^ 
livered to Emma by her father, to whom it had oome enclosed 
in a few lines from young Tudor ; — 

" Dartmoor Hall, TuMday. 

" I have, my dear friend, for such, I trust, I may be allowed 
•till to term you, risen from the bed of sickness a wiser, and« I 
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would willingly hope, a better man. My most painful anticipa- 
tions were confirmed by the result of my mother's visit to you 
yesterday. I knew that you would not hold out the slightest 
encouragement — I felt that I was not worthy of you — that my 
family, after having told you they wished and expected me to 
become the husband of another, could not flatter themselves that 
you, whom the noblesi in the land might be proud to claim af- 
•^hnity with, would condescend to ally yourself to them ! I have 
ceased to liope for your affection, Emma. I have now only 
to entreat your forgiveness for any uneasiness my conduct 
may have caused you ; and, since I have resolved never again 
to molest you with my love, to pray that — should my health 
eventually be so far restored as to enable me to return from the 
Continent, for which I am on the eve of departure — I may be 
able to meet the playfellow of my childhood as a friend — an es- 
teemed friend only — till when let me believe that I have your 
good wishes. AVhile I have life I shall remain 

"Your's niiihfuUv, 

" George Tuoor." 

With tearful eyes, Emma read these farewell lines, whilst Mr. 
Mordaunt, pitying although he blamed the young man for hav- 
ing allowed his passion to get the better of his reason, wrote to 
him in the most friendly terms, offering the kindest wishes for 
his restoration to health and happiness from every part of his 
family, and from none more sincerely than his daughter Emma. 

As the winter advanced, and the nights became more frosty, 
the air had a sensible effect upon Mary, who, like some tender 
exotic removed to an ungenial clime, drooped her fair head. 
The consequence of this evident alteration for the worse hasten- 
ed the departure of the ladies for the west of England, where, 
as before arranged, Mr. Mordaunt was to join them in January. 

On Mary's account, the travelers proceeded but a short dis- 
tance each day. To Emma all she saw was new and delightful, 
but her sister seemed to take little interest in the country 
through which she passed, or the trivial events which occurred. 
Silent and abstracted, she leant back in the carriage. On the 
third evening of their journey, Emma exclTiimed, " Look, Mary, 
at that picturesque scene, lovely even now when the trees are 
without a leaf, when the herbage has lost every tinge of green, 
and the cattle are all striving to gain shelter for the night — oh ! 
how beautiful must it have been when the woods were in luxu- 
riant foliage, the grass vieing in color with the emerald, and 
the cattle scattered over the bright and sunny fields, enjoying 
the abundant produce which they yield. '* 
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Mary, faintly smiling at the enthusiasm of her sister, who had 
only once before been so far from home, replied, " It is a love- 
ly prospect, Emma — yet I can scarcely belieTe myself to be now 
traveling over the same country, through which I journeyed a 
few months ago— how different did all then appear ! My spirits 
light as the atmosphere I breathed ; all I saw was to me new and 
enchanting : when I walked, I seemed to tread on air ; as the 
carnage rolled along, I almost thought I moved with wings. I 
felt a buoyancy, an exhilaration of spirit, which gilded all nature 
with its own brilliant and glowing tints. The change, alas ! is 
not in the season only — it is in myself — I can never again enjoy 
such pure delight." 

** Dearest Mary, speak not thus ; let not the sensitiveness of 
your mind lead you into error : there is, I trust, much, very 
much, happiness in store for you. Look with an unprejudiced 
eye upon the prospect below, forget your own sorrows for a 
moment, and then, like me, you will feel that all seasons have 
their beauties, their charms ! By gazing on such scenery, the 
mind, naturally reverting from the loveliness, the grandeur, of 
the created, to the bounty and munificence of the great Cre- 
ator, becomes aware how many blessings are vouchsafed to us 
which we do not deserve." 

In conversations such as these, Emma would endeavor to en- 
gage her sister, Mrs. Damer often joining in them, though more 
frequently listening, as she found conversing in a carriage fa- 
tiguing ; while Mrs. Mordaunt dozed away great part of her 
time, anxious only to arrive at the place of destination. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Comfortable accommodations were with little difficulty ^r(h 
cured by the ladies at Bristol Hot Wells ; and when, at the ex- 
piration of six weeks, Mr. Mordaunt joined his family there, he 
had the gratification of perceiving that the mildness of the air, 
and the sheltered situation, aided by the medicinal springs and 
change of scene, had effected all the improvement in Mary's 
appearance which it was possible to expect. Her spirits, indeed, 
were still very indifferent ; but those fits of abstraction, to which 
she bad been subject since she left Paris, became daily less fre- 
quent and of shorter duration, though they still distressed her 
friends. 

A few evenings after the arrival of Mr. Mordaunt, Mary had 
been seated near the window of the drawing-room for a length 
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of time, apparently unconscious of all that was passing around 
her, when her sister, who had been gazing upon her with anx- 
ious tenderness, advanced towards her, and, affectionately taking 
her hand, said, '* Dearest Mary, look at the magnificent rocks 
which form the bold cliffs on the opposite side ; view the clear, 
yet deep blue sky, studded with myriads of stars; and that 
bright crescent shedding its silvery light upon the* sails of yon 
vessel which glides majestically down the river, as it Hows gently 
beneath us — surely this is a prospect to tranquilize the minds 
of all who look upon it.'' 

'* On you, Emma, who have known neither sorrow nor disap- 
pointment, such scenes may have so desirable an effect ; but yon 
bright luminary has lost its charms for me — he used to admire — 
enthusiastically to admire — the beautiful serenity of the evenings 
when we were in Paris ; and I then saw beauties in the heavens, 
which 1 had never before observed ; but all is changed to me. I 
only now see, in what you so much admire, that which recalls to 
my memory all the misery to which I am doomed." 

" My sister, for your own sake — for that of our beloved pa- 
rents — for mine — I beseech you, endeavor to throw off this mor- 
bid sensibility : dismiss this worthless man from your thoughts ; 
be alive to the blessings which surround you, and grateful to that 
kind Providence which has been so bountiful to you ; which 
snatched you from ruin, and restored you to friends, who have no 
unhappiness but that of seeing one so dear to them as yourself 
«till the victim of a delusion ; for surely any feeling short of an- 
tipathy to such a being as Colonel Dormer can be looked upon as 
nothing else. Dearest Mary, believe me, your sister is not, can- 
not, be happy whilst she sees you a prey to uneasiness and dejec- 
tion, from whatever cause it may arise — would that I could have 
the power of removing it, by any effort or suffering of my own !" 

** Forgive me, my beloved Emma," returned Mary, bursting 
into tears, and throwing her arms around her sister's neck, *^ for- 
give my wayward conduct. I was ever, in comparison with you, 
selfish and impatient. I will endeavor, though, I fear, too late, 
to take example from your exemplary conduct. My father has 
this day been setting before me the sinfulness of giving way to 
such dejection of spirits ; but he knows not, you know not, all 
I feel. I am humbled by my own conduct, and still more by 
that of hihi whom I trusted — by the opinion he has evinced of 
me, I feel bowed down to the earth. Yet, for the sake of my 
friends, if not for myself, I promise to exert myself, to endeavor 
to4>e what you all wish ; but, if the struggle be ineffectual, you 
will forgive me, Emma." 

*'That is ail we can desire, dearest Mary. Oecupy yoor 
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time as formerly with your music, your pencil, your work. 
When you read, strive to fix your sittention upon what you are 
perusing; and, however difficult you may feel it at first, succesa 
will, I doubt not, eventually ^ttend your efforts/' 

Mary kept her promise ; and, although it evidently was by' 
very strenuousr exertion only that she' was enabled to attend to 
those occupations in which she had once delighted, the difficul- 
ty became less each day, in consequence of which a very strik- 
ing improvement took place in her appearance. No longer 
obliged to remain entirely at the Hot Wells, Mary and Emma 
rode upon Clifton Down, or, with Mr. Mordaunt, frequently ex- 
tended their rides some miles around, which enabled them to 
judge how much that was beautiful and interesting as a summer 
residence was to be seen in the neighborhood of Clifton, unfa- 
vorable as the season then was for viewing the country to ad- 
vantage. But the finest feature, and one more peculiar to the 
place, was the bold and picturesque rocks, which rise almost 
perpendicularly on each side the river, intersected by thickly 
wooded banks, which, even in the depth of winter, give a pleas- 
ing variety to the deep and romantic interest of the scene. 

Mary's nearly renovated health determined Mr. Mordaunt no 
longer to postpone the promised visit to Bath, as he was equally 
anxious with Mrs. Darner that Emma should have a little of the 
amusement which that gay city afforded, although she appeared 
to be more than indifferent with regard to it herself. 

Mr. Mordaunt heard weekly from Mr. Prior, whose letters 
informed him of every circumstance connected with his poor 
p^arishioners which could be interesting; and few events, howev- 
er trivial, could occur in which their excellent pastor did not 
take a lively interest, ever aiding all who required assistance ; 
for, notwithstanding Mr. Prior had strenuously urged his friend 
to allow him to contribute equally to the bodily and spiritual 
wants of his flock during his absence, he had steadily refused 
to accede to that proposal, saying, "Although my duty to my 
family obliges me to quit my parish for a time, no duty urges 
me to close my purse-strings, or my larder ; on the contrary, it 
loudly calls upon me not, even for a short -period, to neglect the 
necessities of those whom I have taken under my care." 

About three months had elapsed from the time of their arri- 
val at the Hot Wells, when the Mordaunts proceeded to Bath, 
where they had previously engaged an excellent house in Pulte* 
ney Street. 

It would be superfluous, to attempt a description of this beau- 
tiful place, which, constructed of the finest stone, and accord- 
ing to the most correct rules of architecture, is indeed a city of 
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which a nation may be proud ; for there are so -few persons 
^^unoDgst our locomotive countrymen and countrywomen who 
have not visited this celebrated watering-place at least once in 
their lives, that to enter into a, particular description of its vari- 
ous beauties would seem a reflection upon the national taste, 
since^ it is almost impossible for any one to view the union of 
elegance, propriety, and good taste, which reigns throughout 
the whole, without feeling inclined to say, with the German 
princes who visited this western metropolis many years ago, 
" .We see streets and squares of palaces for the noble and weal- 
thy of your land, but we see no habitations^ for the poor, who 
minister to their wants." Yet such there are, as many a child 
of affliction and many a charitable hand can witness ; but they 
are generally so placed as to be known only to those who de- 
light in doing good, consequently the beauty of the city is not 
disfigured by their appearance. 

The day afler his arrival in Bath, Mr. Mordaunt proceeded 
to call upon two old College friends, who had a short time 
previously gone there to reside. The first whom he visited he 
had not seen since the period in which he had, while yet 
a youth, quitted the University for Hindostan. Melford* for 
that was his name, had originally been intended to enter the 
church, of which sacred profession his father was a most 
respectable member, and in which a friend had promised to pro- 
vide for him. With the greatest difficulty Mr. Melford had 
been enabled to support his son at Oxford, although the youth 
lived there in so frugal a manner, that, had he not met with 
great kindness frcun many of his companions, more especially 
firom Henry Mordaunt, the period of his University education 
would have been one of mortification and privation, since only 
through their generous aid could he partake of any of those 
pleasures or amusements in which the young naturally delight. 

Melford had been about eighteen months at College, when the 
friend, on whom he had relied for preferment, died suddenly. 
Thus ended every hc^e of gaining even a livelihood in the 
church. He was, therefore, recalled home, until some other 
plan could be adopted, since Mr. Melford could not continue 
so expensive a mode of education, when there was no prospect 
of ultimate success. At this time a friend of his was unexpect- 
edly offered a high station in India, when he kindly undertook 
to procure the young man a situation in either the civil or mili- 
tary department, notwithstanding he was much older than was 
desirable on first going out to Hindostan. Melford chose a mil- 
itary profession, in consequence of which he was immediately 
appointed to a commisaioq in the native cavalry, wherej aided 
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by the interest of his father's friend, and further favored by the 
climate carrying off rapidly many who were above him, he soon 
rose to high rank. 

Notwithstanding Melford had been, upon the whole, frugal 
when at Oxford, on quitting it he discovered that there were a 
few small bills which were beyond his means of payment, since 
he knew that the four hundred pounds, which were by his kind 
father destined for his voyage and outfit, would be as much as 
he could possibly raise. The young man knew none to whom 
he could apply with so great a probability of obtaining the as- 
sistance requisite as his kind fellow-collegian Mordaunt; and, on 
making the application, he found it met with the success he had 
anticipated, as Mordaunt had at that period received a small le- 
gacy from one of his sponsors, of which he had expended one 
half in books, the remainder being, as he said, much at the ser- 
vice of Melford, who was thus enabled to discharge his bills and 
replenish his empty purse. 

For some years after Melford left England, he wrote occa- 
sionally to his friend Mordaunt, giving such accounts of his rise 
as led the latter to hope that he would eventually gain that mod- 
erate fortune which he had been accustomed to say was the ex- 
tent of his ambltfon, when he should be enabled to return to 
England and reside among his old friends and companions, }t^ 
the enjoyment of simple mediocrity. 

Mr. Melford had been about six years in India when he de^ 
spatched a letter to Eagleton rectory, enclosing a bill for the 
amount of the loan he had received, with the accumulated inte- 
rest which was due upon it. The letter was accompanied by a 
valuable Chinese scarf, of which the young officer begged Mrs. 
Mardiunt's acceptance, since he had heard that his friend had 
entered the pale of matrimony. 

From that period, the rector did not again hear from Mel- 
ford ; although, from other sources, he was informed of his 
continued and unusually rapid advance in rank and wealth. 
Notwithstanding which, he now heard with some surprise that 
Tom Melford was a wealthy baronet, and residing in great splen* 
dor in Bath ! 

Attributing the cessation of their correspondence to the diffi- 
culty at that time attending the conveyance of letters throiigh 
the iiiterior of Hindostan, added to that of gaining resolution 
to address friends once more with whom all intercourse has 
long ceased, rather than to any intentional neglect, Mr. Mot- 
daunt proceeded to tif^ residence of his old chum, under the 
conviction that he would have equal pleasure with himself in a 
renewal of their acquaintance. As he walked to the splendid 
' 14* 
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mansion of Sir Thomas Mel ford, his heart glowed with the an- 
ticipated happiness of again shaking by the hand the frank, 
good-humored, and affectionate, though not highly-talented, 
companion of many agreeable youthful days. 

The summons being first answered by the porter, two foot- 
men in fashionable undress received Mr. Mordaunt in the spa- 
cious hall, whence he was ushered into a lofty apartment on the 
ground-floor, fitted up very handsomely as a library. Here he 
was ieft to amuse himself in viewing the splendidly-bound books 
in cases, of which the fronts were composed of plate-glass, of 
such large dimensions as to remove the appearance of their hav- 
ing any covering from the air and dust. The walls were hung 
with crimson cloth, to match in color the rich damask curtains. 
The carpet of Axminster seemed, in the softness of its fabric 
and delicacy of its hues, to vie with the most magnificent that 
the looms of Persia could produce. In recesses around the 
room were placed several of the most valuable statues which 
could be procured from the fmest collections of ancient sculp- 
ture ; while above the chimney-piece was an exquisite painting 
by Correggio, for which Sir Thomas had paid five thousand 
pounds ! .^ 

Here was ample scope for admiration and 'reflection — conse- 
quently, the few minutes which Mr. Mordaunt remained alone 
did not appear half that time. But, when a door opened, and 
a person entered from an adjoining room, clad in a rich dress- 
ing-gown of Indian brocade, apparently about sixty or sixty- 
five years of age — his figure tall and thin — his face long, sallow, 
and shriveled — with a peculiar sharpness of contour— ^his de- 
meanor stiff', and his countenance stern— ^when Mr. Mordaunt 
saw this, «0d recalled to his memory the buoyant step, the 
round, plump cheeks, blooming countenance, and laughing 
eyes, of his young friend, he felt assured that he had been mis- 
informed ; and that he and Sir Thomas Mel ford were two en- 
tirely difflbrent persons. His conviction of this was so instan*- 
taneous and complete, that, immediately apologising for his 
mistake, he was about to retire, when Sir Thomas, with a faint 
smile, and holding put two fingers in a patronizing manner, 
said — 

f^ What, my old friend, Harry Mordaunt, has forgotten Tom 
Melfprd^ then ! — but Sir Thomas Melford has not forgotten 
Harry Mordaunt. I should have known you any where — why, 
you look almost as young and as handsome as when we parted. 
I am somewhat altered ; but these are penalties one readily pays 
for rank and wealth, eh, Mordaunt?'' glancing his eye, as he 
spoke, with an exultant air around his splendid apartment, 
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** You would not object to looking two or three years older, to 
be in possession of such a place as this, and fortune to support 
it ]" 

** I congratulate you, Sir Thomas, most sincerely on your ac- 
quisition of rank and wealth, since I do not doubt thlit it is well 
bestowed ; but I am not ambitious to possess more than the 
comfortable independence which is already mine/' 

Sir Thomas, who appeared anxious to raise the envy of his 
visitor, replied, " You are right, Mordaunt, quite right, not to 
wish for that which is unattainable — and, after all,'' drawing 
himself up with an air of gratified pride, '' high station and 
great wealth have their disadvantages; so much is expected 
from those who possess them." 

"Much is, indeed, expected from those who are so circum- 
stanced. We are, at best, but unprofitable stewards — ahd those 
on whom so much is bestowed — although they can have the 
pleasure of conferring great and essential benefits upon others 
— have an account to render to Him from whom dl good gifls 
arise." 

** He ! he ! he ! that was not what I meant — though it was a 
good opportunity to remind me of your profession — for I have 
not been muck used to the society of the clergy, since I was in- 
tended for one of, them. The district I was for some time in 
contained only one clergyman for a distance of three hundred 
miles; so you may suppose we did not hear many sermons. 
What I meant was, that persons who are elevated above the 
greater part of those around them, by their superior wealth and 
rank, are expected to live in a certain style, and keep up their 
consequence and station in society ; so that really they can 
scarcely be called masters of their own time or fortunes." 

Mr. Mordaunt made no reply ; in fact, he had not heard the 
latter part of Sir Thomas's observations — his mind having re- 
verted to the lamentable death of that great and excellent dig- 
nitary of the church, whose life, had it pleased Heaven to spare 
him, augured such essential benefit to his fellow-creatures in Hin- 
dostan. 

" You have a wife, I believe, Mqrdaunt,'' said Sir Thomas, 
extending his shriveled legs in a listless way on his superb 
carpet ; ** any family, eh?" 

■ -' I am so happy as to have a wife ; and, if a parent may be 
allowed to say so, two inestimable and lovely daughters." 

" Indeed ; are they in Bath, too, eh ?" 

" They are — my eldest daughter has been in very delicate 
health, which was one cause of our visiting the West of £ng<f 
iaQ4* We have beeii son^e time at Bristo} Ho( WpUs oq her 
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account ; since she is much benefited, we now purpose to re- 
main two or three months in Bath/' 

** You must bring them here/' Mr. Mordaunt bowed. " La- 
dy Melford will be happy to see any friends of mine, although 
not in so high a circle as she may be accustomed to associate 
with.'* Mr. Mordaunt smiled. ** Eh," continued the Nabob, 
observing the smile, ** what ! you think your country neighbors 
are likely to be as refined and as highly-bred as our East-India 
ladies — but you are mistaken — very much mistaken — our ladies 
are so accustomed to be attended and waited upon, hand and 
foot, that their time and thoughts are all given to the graces and 
elegancies of life ; so that many of them — that is some of them — 
at least Lady Melford is — one of the most elegant creatures in 
existence." 

** I should apologize for not having earlier inquired after her 
ladyship," returned Mr. Mordaunt, inwardly amused by the 
pompous manner of the Nabob; *^ but, the fact is, that I did 
not know there was a Lady Melford until this moment. This, 
1 trust, you will consider a sufficient apology for my apparent 
negligence." 

** Not know there was a Lady Melford !" exclaimed Sir Tho- 
mas, extending his large grey eyes, to their greatest possible 
magnitude ; *' where can you have lived during the last twelve 
months'? Why, sir," throwing one of his legs over the other, so 
as to enable him to take hold of the ankle with both his hands^ 
and projecting his chin in an attitude of inquiry — '* why, sir, 
you cannot have read a newspaper — or you would have seen 
that Lady Melford was considered the most elegant-dressed wo- 
man at Court iast spring — at least as far as diamonds could 
make her so — for she would not dress as I wished her. Then 
her feteS'Champetres in the country — her balls in Bath — have 
been celebrated as the most elegant and recherchees things of 
the kind that have ever been given. Why, sir, I had an account 
of them put into all the principal London papers." 

'* This only shows, Sir Thomas, how unused I am to moving 
in the gay circles, of which you speak ; but I rarely read in the 
papers any account of the entertainments which are given in 
the fashionable world ; and, should Mrs. Moi:daunt have seen 
Lady Melford's ri'ame, from our ignorance of your return to 
England, and of your present rank, she would not be aware 
that her ladyship was the wife of my old college chum." 

A slight tinge suffused the sallow visage of Sir Thomas, as 
the conviction that he ought not to have left Mr. Mordaunt to 
have been indebted to chance for the information of his return 
arose in his mind ; when, rising from his luxurious reclining 
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chair, he said, " Well, Mordaunt, since you are no longer ig- 
norant that there is such a person as Lady Melford, will you ^- 
low me to introduce you to her V* 

.With ostentatious pride, the Nabob then preceded his visitor 
through the large folding-doors, which opened into a billiard* 
room, furnished, en suit€,wiih the library, and thence into the hall, 
instead of taking him out by the way he had entered. On the 
landing, at the top of a flight of wide stairs, a servant out of 
livery was stationed, whom Sir* Thomas desired yy inform his 
lady that he wished "to pay his respects to her. The man, hav- 
ing delivered his master's message, then stood respectfully 
holding the door open until the gentlemen had entered her la- 
dyship's boudoir. 

On an ottoman, of rich pink and white damask, a figure was 
reclining, so young and beautiful, as to appear more like one of 
the fabled Houris of an Eastern tale than a creature of mere 
flesh and blood. On a cushion at her side sat a very hand- 
some Indian boy, dressed in the costume of his country, hold- 
ing in his hand an elegantly-formed vase, of the finest porce- 
lain, filled with beautiful exotics, from which she was listlessly 
selecting a nosegay. 

" Lady Melford, allow me the pleasure of introducing to you 
one of my earliest friends, Mr. Mordaunt," said Sir Thomas, 
turning towards his companion with a patronizing air. 

Lajdy Melford, slightly bowing, continued with her eyes fixed 
upon the rose-bud in her hand ; whilst the Indian page arose, 
made an humble salam, and then moved to a respectful distance. 

**Osman, th§ £Iau de Cologne" murmured his lady, in faint 
accents. 

The boy instantly stepped forward with a bottle of crystal, 
richly cut, presenting it on an elaborately carved gold salver, to 
his apparently fainting mistress, whilst he gracefully sank on 
one knee by her side. 

" I fear my presence is now an intrusion, since Lady Melford 
appears so much indisposed," observed Mr. Mordaunt. 

** Not at all, Mordaunt : Lady Melford has very delicate 
health, and is often thus — but she will soon be better, I dare 
say — she is probably fatigued, having had a little rehearsal to- 
day." 

" A rehearsal !" repeated Mr. Mordaunt, in some surprise. 

" Yes," instantly rejoined her ladyship, in an animated tone; 
fixing her eyes upon him for the first time, and throwing aside 
the rich Cachmere in which she was enveloped, while she arose 
gracefully from her recumbent position ; " yes, I have been 
bor^d to death by musical professors ; surely there are no per- 
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sons who have such inliarmonious tempers as those whose profes- 
sion is harmony ! I have engaged the first talent in the country 
for a musical party, which I purposed having this week ; and 
they will agree to nothing that I propose. They all wish to 
lead — none to follow — really I am half inclined to postpone my 
party." 

** Oh, pray do not do that, my dear Lady Melford ; it will 4>e 
such a disappointment to all your friends, and will look so — 
so odd," said^Sir Thomas, in a deprecating tone. 

** Odd !" exclaimed her ladyship, curling up her beautiful lip 
with contempt ; and then, without deigning to reply to her hus- 
band, she turned towards Mr. Mordaunt, saying, " Do you like 
music ?" 

** I am extremely partial to sacred music ; and am sufficiently 
so to music in general, to enjoy a good concert occasionally." 

** Sacred music," repeated Lady Melford, in a low and melan- 
choly voice, ** I have never even heard, except such as has been 
produced by my own fingers and voice ; I was brought up in a 
country where few things are held sacred." 

Sir Thomas stood at some distance from his lady, playing with 
a little lap-dog, which occupied a velvet cushion, and casting 
occasional timid and furtive glances towards her, as if request- 
ing hef forbearance. 

A pause succeeded Lady Melford's last remark, when Mr. 
Mordaunt arose from his seat. *' You will come to ray party 
on Thursday, I hope," said her ladyship. 

"I fear it will not be in my power," replied Mr. Mordaunt. 

** Mrs. Mordaunt and her daughters are in Bath," said Sir 
Thomas, with a look of entreaty. The look was unnecessary ; 
for Lady Melford, instantly upon hearing the words, exclaimed, 
** Mrs. and Miss Mordaunts here — give me their address^ — I 
wanted something to rouse me. I will immediately call and 
leave an invitation along with my visiting ticket — ring and order 
the carriage, Osman ;" ami, throwing off all appearance of lan- 
guor, she now, like a pleased child, kissed her hand repeatedly 
to Mr. Mordaunt, as he quitted the room, followed by Sir 
Thomas, apparently more from the wish to avoid being alone 
with his lady, than from politeness to his guest. 

On hearing there was a Lady Melford, Mr. Mordaunt had 
naturally expected to find in her a person whose age was in some 
degree suitable to that of her husband, although, probably, not 
gp far advanced as to preclude her being still considered a fine 
\^Qman. What, then, was his surprise, at seeing this beautiful, 
sylph-like, yet whimsical crdlkture, may be more easily imagined 
than described ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

In utter astonishment at all he beheld in the splendid man* 
sion of Sir Thomas Melford, Mr. Mordaunt proceeded slowly 
towards a village situated about a mile from the town. The 
houses were generally very small, such as were likely to be oc- 
cupied oniy by persons of extremely limited fortune; but the 
situation was airy and qAbt. Having knocked at the door of 
the one to which he had been directed, 'and inquired for Mr. 
Ridstall, he was shown into a small front parlor, where neatness 
and economy appeared to have gone hand in hand. ^ The drab- 
colored moreen furniture was covered with brown holland; in 
two recesses were placed book-shelves, filled with the works ^ 
of many of the most celebrated authors on moral and religious 
subjects, in plain bindij^. On one table were various work- 
bags and baskets j which, notwithstanding they were formed 
with taste, gave the idea of being intended for use rather than 
ornament ; while another contained writing implements and 
several books. The room, although small, had an air of com- 
fort which was peculiarly attractive. **^What a contrast," 
thought Mr. Mordaunt, as his eye glanced around, ** to the su- 
perb mansion I have just left ! Yet^ when we were all youn§ 
men together, Ridstali's prospects were as much superior as 
were his talents to those of Melford ; and his conduct, I 
believe, has ever been most exemplary. But I doubt wliether, 
under this comparatively humble roof, I may not find more 
genuine happiness than in the splendid apartments of the Na- 
bob l" 

At this moment Mr. Ridstall entered, his countenance and 
manner expressing even greater joy than his words, as he ex- 
tended his hand, and eagerly grasped that of his visitor. *' This 
is, indeed, an unexpected pleasure, Mordaunt — when did you 
arrive?*' 

"I arrived in Bath," replied Mr. Mordaunt, as he returned 
his friend's cordial shake of the hand, " only two days ago, and 
have engaged a house in your beautiful city for three months." 

Mr. Ridstall expressed the happiness this information gave 
him, and then inquired how his friend had discovered his resi- 
dence in a situation so remote. 

:^' I knew that you resided near Bath, and I adopted the usual 
method of inquiring at the post-office for your address, when I 
was directed here." 

The friends now mutually inquired afler the wives and fami- 
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lies of each other ; but as many circumstances which had oc- 
curred relative to Mr. Ridstall were already known to Mr. Mor- 
daunt, and others with which it is desirable the reader should 
be made acquainted were not touched upon in their conversa- 
tion, we will give a slight sketch of those events which led to 
such an apparent change in the circumstances of the individual 
who had entered into life with prospects far superior. 

Mr. Ridstall's father was a person of genteel family and for- 
tune ; that is, he was in sufficiently good circumstances to ena- 
ble him to live respectably at the Ansion of his forefathers, 
whilst his two sons had an ample allowance at College ; where 
the eldest was preparing for the profession of the church, as 
much from inclination as from expectation of patronage from a 
distant relative, who had much and valuable church preferment 
in his gift. The youngest was intended for the bar, at which 
his father said his argumentative talents would, he doubted not, 
enable him to rise to the highest eminence. 

A short time prior to the period in which William Ridstall 
purposed quitting Oxford, a young and distant female relative 
of Mrs. Ridstairs, who had, by the death of her father, been 
left without a home, without fortune, and nearly without friends, 
came to reside with his parents. 

The retiring modesty and gentle temper of this amiable girl 
attracted the attention and admiration of Mr. RidstalFs eldest 
son, still more than did her loveliness of person,, and nume- 
rous feminine accomplishments, which admiration was not long 
in ripening into a warmer feeling. Not quick at apprehension^ 
where youthful passions were concerned, the parents thought 
not of the probability that two amiable young persons, thus 
(brown continually and familiarly together, would imbibe an af^ 
JTection for each other. They observed not, what was evident 
to all other eyes, the daily increasing attachment of the youthful 
pair; and, therefore, proposed, without an idea of opposition on 
his part, that their sou should pay his addresses to a young lady, 
who would inherit, at the death of her father, a property which 
lay contiguous to that of Mr. Ridstall. On hearing this propo- 
sition, William Ridstall himself first became sensible of that pas- 
sion, which had unperceived been smouldering in his breast. 
He was then first made aware of the nature of his feelings to- 
wards his young relative, and immediately informed his father 
that they were such as to preclude his addressing the lady re- 
commended by him. With equal surprise and displeasure, Mr. 
Ridstall listened to his son, and then sternly replied, '* Little 
did I foresee, when I offered that artful girl an asylum in my 
house, that I should only foster a serpent who would torn and 
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Bting nae ; isinee that ie the ease, she must seek another home, 
for under this roof she ean no longer remain." * 

in vain did hiis son urge him not to Withdraw his protection 
from the innocent Julia> promising that^ although he could not 
oiffer his hand to one person, when his heart was in the posses- 
sion of another, he would in that case see her no more, until 
time and absence should have enabled him to regain the maste- 
ry over his feelings. To all his entreaties Mr. Ridstall was in- 
exorable, and the astonished girl was first informed of the im- 
pression she had made on the heart of William Ridstall, at the 
moment in which she was ordered to quit his father's house ! 
Indignation and pity then combined with love to induce him to 
disclose his sentiments to the destitute orphan, who, young, 
timid, and totally ignorant of a world on which she was about 
to be thrown so utterly friendless, and with her heart already 
prepossessed in favor of the young academician, listened too 
readily to his entreaties to u/iit^e her fate to his. Consequently, 
the day which banished her from thai roof which had under- 
taken to£helter her, until she could receive t lie advice or assist- 
ance of her only near relative, who was then abroad, saw her 
and young Ridstall far on their road to Gretna .Green ! Mr. 
Ridstall had, in effect, hastened, if not actually caused, his son's 
precipitate and imprudent marriage, by his cruel conduct to- 
wards the innocent girl, whom he was bound to protects 

On their return to England, where the young couple were 
re-married by bans, they in vain besought the pardon of M. Rid- 
stall, who would never again see his son ; but, dying shortly 
afterwards, left him totally unprovided for, unless a legacy of a 
thousand pounds, which had been previously bequeathed (o him 
by an uncle, and two hundred pounds, which formed the slender 
pittance of his ^ife, might be deemed a provision. 

Further, to ensure his son's suffering the full penalty, for hav- 
ing married a portionless girl in opposition to the wish of his 
father, Mr. Ridstall wrote, when^n his death-bed, a highly-col- 
ored and exaggerated account of his disobedient conduct to the 
patron who had undertaken to provide for him ; adding his own 
conviction, that a young man who could thus act would never 
prove a credit to any profession, more particularly that of the 
church; and that, consequently, his lordship might consider 
himself entirely absolved from the promise made to himself, when 
hi^ son was but a child ! 

This letter Lord M enclosed in a blank cover to young 

Ridstall immediately afler the death of his father ; thus putting 
an end at once to every hope of preferment. Yet, melancholy 
as were his prospects in a wordly point of view, the young man's 
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feeliDgs were more deeply wounded, by the knowledge that liis 
father had expired with so strong a prejudice against him exist- 
ing in his mind, than by his ruined hopes. In his affliction he de- 
rived consolation from knowing that, except in that one instance, 
he had ever been a most dutiful and affectionate son. 

His mother had always expressed a stronger afiection towards 
her younger son, James, than her elder one ; therefore, to her 
his being disinherited was a matter of small moment; for, al- 
though William lost the family estate, she had the comfort of re- 
flecting that one whom she thought more calculated to do it 
honor possessed it. 

James bad, prior to his father's death, readily entered into an 
engagement to unite himself to the young lady who had, along 
with her adjoining acres, been declined by his less selfbh and 
less prudent brother. 

As soon as Mr. Ridstall could take orders, he had what was 
then thought an excellent curacy, with a small, though comfort- 
able, parsonage-house, given to him by a gentleman who knew 
his worth. Here his exemplary conduct, united to his deirotit 
manner of performing the duties of the Sabbath, gained him so 
entirely the respect of bis congregation, that,, on the death of 
their rector, they petitioned the chancellor, to whom the presen- 
tation be!onged, to bestow the living upon the curate. This, 
from its having been promised to another individual, was kn- 
possible ; but his lordship, in the multiplicity of more important 
affairs, did not forget the recommendation he had received ; for 
on another small living in his gifl becoming vacant shortly after- 
wards, he gave it unasked to the young pastor. 

In fulfilling the various duties of bis station as a parish minis- 
ter, as a husband, and as a father, years glided on, until some of 
his children — they being eight in number — ayived at an age 
when their future destination became an object of serious con- 
sideration. Whom to apply to for assistance he knew not ; 
that man, who could live happily during so many years on the 
produce of an estate, which in justice ought to have been in 
possession of his elder and only brother — whilst that brother 
could with difficulty procure the necessaries of life for himself 
and family, without having held out a hand to aid him-^— was 
not now likely to do so. ** But at any rate,'* inwardly exclaim- 
ed Mr. Ridstall, as these reflections arose, ** it is my duty to 
make my first application to him." 

He accordingly wrote, stating the ages, dispositions, and ac- 
quirements, of his three elder sons ; and requesting that his 
brother would, if possibly aid him in obtaining a situation for 
one of them, in which he might hope eventually to gain a re- 
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gpectable livelihood. He further stated, that he had two other 
sons, yet too young for employment, and three daughter^, whom 
their amiable mother had well instructed in every feminine vir- 
tue, and not a few feminine accomplishments. 

The answer he received was much what he had expected ; it 
contained reproof for the imprudence which had led towards 
his poverty, advice for the future, particularly, urging him to in- 
struct his children in ** the duty of obedience towards their pa- 
rents; and to be lowly-minded, since they were likely to be low 
in pocket. As for myself," he added, " I am sorry to say that 
I am much embarrassed, my wife being at all times extravagant, 
and our necessary expenses being very great; indeed," continu- 
ed this man of words, *' I think, upon the whole, you were bet- 
ter off with the legacy of a thousand pounds from my uncle, 
having no style to keep up, than I am with the old family place 
on my hands, and two thousand per annum. I really am sor- 
ry I cannot assist you respecting your sons, but, since the ter- 
mination of the war, every profession is overstocked — indeed, 
every trade likewise. I enclose a trifle, which you may divide 
among your young people : be assured I much regret that I can 
do »otbing more for them, -- 

" Yours,': &c. 

This cold and heartless letter gave Mr. Ridstall great pain. 
With a quivering lip he placed it in the hands of his wife, say- 
ing, " It is, my Julia, what I might have expected from that 
brother who could guide a dying father's hand, as I, firmly be- 
lieve he did, to sign the letter which was to deprive one who 
had never injured him, of the patronage to which he alone look- 
ed for support! — ^This munificent present of ten pounds I shall 
return to him who sent it." 

But, Mrs. Ridstall, wishing to calm the troubled spirit and 
soothe the wounded pride of her husband, at what appeared to 
him a purposed insult, besought him to overlook his brother's 
letter, and *8uirer the young people to accept in kindness what 
must be meant as such, although uncourteously bestowed. Con- 
vinced that, however repugnant it might be to his feelings to 
ask favors of those who ought to have bestowed them unsolicit- 
ed, it was his duty to make every possible exertion for the wel- 
fare and future establishment of his family, he wrote to Sir Tho- 
mas, then Colonel Melford, on whom he had the double claim 
of a distant relationship between him and Mrs. Ridstall, and old 
companionship with himself. To his first application he did not 
receive an answer, when, thinking it probable his letter might 
have miscarried, he wrote again j to which he recei/ed a cold 
and ofiiQlaJ reply, filled with regrets, numerous claimants, difli- 
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culty of obtaining situations, in either civil or military depart- 
ment in Hindostan, d^c. d^c. 

Thus two years passed ; the boys, it was true, were improv- 
ing under their father's care ; but that kind and anxious parent 
passed many a sleepless night in revolving the possibility of plac- 
ing them in respectable situations. After the receipt of Colonel 
Melford's letter, all hope of assistance seemed at an end. ** Yet," 
said^her husband to Mrs. Ridstall, ** I will make one more effort ; 
but I feel it can be of no avail, for here I have no claim, and on 
the frank, good-humored, Tom Melford, we had some. Harry 
Easton was at Oxford a careless, good-humored, thoughtless, 
but kind-hearted youth. By the unexpected death of a distant 
relative, he came into possession of a very large property and an 
old title. We have never met since we were fellow- collegians, 
and, if he resembles the rest of the world, he will have forgotten 
that he ever knew one so insignificant as myself; but I must not 
suffer even so slender a chance as this to remain untried." 

And this effort, unpromising as it s«emed, succeeded far be- 
yond his most sanguine hope ; for he, who in youth was generous 
and kind-hearted, had not in manhood (as is too frequently the 
case) suffered his feelings to be blunted, and his heart to be har- 
dened, by prosperity. Lord Beaucour instantly promised to use 
hiB most strenuous exertions for the family of Mr. Ridstall, at 
the same time that he reproached him for not having earlier ap- 
plied to him. The promise was scarcely made, ere it was per- 
formed ; the eldest son being placed in Somerset House, while 
one was sent to the East India College at Addiscorabe, and ano- 
ther to the Military College at Sandhurst. 

Lord Beaucour*s kindness did not end here, for, having ac- 
cidentally heard that the living of , a small village within a 

mile of Bath, was likely soon to become vacant, he asked for 
and obtained it for Mr. Ridstall, who immediately went to re- 
side where Mr. Mordaunt' found him; the distance from his 
former living being such as to enable him to retain both, and 
thus to nearly doublehis income, which had until then little ex- 
ceeded two hundred pounds per annum. 

Whilst the friends conversed respecting bygone days, each 
recalling to the memory of -the other circumstances and events 
which had until then been nearly forgotten, Mr. Mordaunt men- 
tioned the change which had taken place in the situation of Sir 
Thomas Melford, since they were all youngsters together at Ox-» 
ford. " His wealth and honors," said he, " seem to have been 
dearly bought, for his constitution appears to be quite worn out 
by the clinlate, in which sq large a part of his life has been 
passed ; and, although he is, I know, not many mppths older 
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iliatt yoiifseif, he looks old enough to be your father. His good- 
humored, open countenance is exchanged for one by no means 
prepossessing; but I forget that you must have seen more of the 
Nabob, as these Eastern worthies are termed, than myself" 

" I hav(g never seen him since his return to England," replied 
Mf» Ridstall, slightly coloring, " nor have 1 any intention of dis- 
gracing his princely mansion'by my presence. My wife is, I be- 
lieve, one of his nearest relations, although that is very distant : 
however, their parents always maintained such an intimacy that, 
at the death of Mrs. RidstalPs father, young as Melford then was, 
it was thought proper to consult him as to her future destination. 
He had then set out for Hindostan ; and, before an answer could 
be obtained, when he naturally enough declared himself inca- 
pable of giving any advice, Julia was mine by the most sacred ' 
of ties. I wrote to inform him of our union, to which I re- 
ceived in due time a kind reply. I wrote again, but received 
no answer. Thus ended our intercourse, until it became re- 
quisite for me to endeavor to obtain situations for our boys. 
Melford had, I knew, rank, wealth, and influence ; consequent- 
ly he could without difficulty procure a cadetship in Hindostan 
for one, or, if he pleased, two of my boys ; for, with so large a 
family unprovided for, I could not think of climate. The reply 
of our wealthy relative was such as to sever every bond of union 
between us, and, though I freely forgive him for his conduct 
towards my beloved wife, for 1 had no'claim upon his kindness, 
I cannot erase it from my memory. Yet, Mordaunt, I most 
truly believe that, in this comparatively lowly cottage, and at- 
tended only by female domestics, I am more truly an object of 
envy than Sir Thomas Melford, residing in a palace, and wait' 
ed upon by a numerous household, who tremble at his frown ! 
But, I see Mrs. RidstalL and my daughters returning from their 
walk. I shall rejoice to introduce them to an old friend, whoni 
they have frequently heard me name." 

On the entrance of the ladies, Mr. MoriJaunt beheld, as he 
anticipated, in. Mrs. Ridstall a genteel and interesting looking 
person, who still retained sufficient remains of the beauty she 
had possessed in youth to be considered pretty. But the fatigue 
and anxiety consequent on bringing up a large family with very 
limited means had, in appearance, aged her somewhat more 
than her husband^ leaving in her features traces of care. 

Julia, their eldest daughter, was a fine, good-humored look- 
ing girl, of nineteen, with plump and dimpled cheeks, suffiised 
with the roseate hue of health. Anne, who was not more than 
seventeen, was in complexion much more delicate ; and, with- 
out being absolutely pretty, had a peculiarly pleasing and inte- 
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resting cast of countenance : while Harriet was a lovely Itttfe 
girl, not yet seven years of age. 

When Mr. Mordaunt quitted them, he expressed a hope that 
Mrs. and Miss Ridstalls would allow his wife and daughters the 
pleasure of becoming acquainted with them ; to which the 
former replied, with. a smile, " If they will kindly bestow a little 
of their time upon persons who live in such complete retire- 
ment as ourselves, we shall indeed be highly gratified." 

On quitting the house, Mr. Ridstall proposed accompanying 
his visitor to Bath, when, in the course of their walk, the latter 
congratulated him on being possessed of so fine a family ! 

" Yes, I have, indeed, a wife and children of whom any man 
might be proud. You saw them only as an agreeable woman, 
and two tolerably attractive girls ; but they are, my friend, all 
that man can wish in a wife and daughters. None but myself 
can know half the excellence of that woman. You might be 
acquainted with her for months, without discovering that she 
possesses very superior abilities. As a musician, a French and 
an Italian scholar, few surpass her ; and yet she will make a 
waistcoat for me, a jacket for her sons, or a gown for herself, 
with any tailor or dressmaker in Bath, and a pie or a pudding 
l}etter than half those who profess to /excel in culinary affairs 
only! I scarcely need add, that she has been to me a treasure 
far beyond price ; for, while I have found in her the affection- 
ate wife and agreeable companion, she has been such an in- 
structress to her daughters as to enable them — should I be re- 
moved ere I can make a provision for them, or before their bro- 
thers are enabled to support them — to gain a livelihood as go- 
vernesses, or as companions ; at the same time, that she has, by 
her frugality and good management, made our sinall income — 
when it was much smaller than it now is — meet all our expenses. 
With such an example it is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that my 
twQ elder daughters have grown up all I wish ; and, I trust, the 
child you were kind enough to notice will follow the example of 
her sisters. Forgive me, Mordaunt;" continued Mr. Kidstall, 
wiping away the tears which had collected in his eyes whilst 
enumerating the excellencies of his wife, " I do not often indulge 
myself in thus panegyrizing those so dear to me. Indeed it is 
long, very long, since I had an opportunity of opening my 
heart to one of my early friends." 

With sincerity did Mr. Mordaunt say, that few things could 
have given him more entire gratification than to find Mr. Rid- 
stall in the enjoyment of happiness arising from so pure a 
source. 

When arrived at the house occupied by himself and family^ 
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he would gladly have prevailed upon the companion of his walk 
to enter ; but he replied, '* Not to-day, my good friend ; I must 
be more chary of my pleasures, and postpone that of being in- 
troduced to Mrs. Mordaunt and your daughters to a future pe- 
riod ; seeing you, and finding you the same kind, open-hearted 
Henry Mordaunt, whom I knew so many years ago, has been 
gratification enough for this day." 

** True," said Mr. Mordaunt, internally, as his friend depart- 
e<l ; " I may, perhaps, be but little altered in disposition from the 
frank and generous youth — but how few have been my tempta- 
tions I Who shall say what I might have been in other circum- 
stances ? — Who could have augured from the early years of Sir 
Thomas Melford, that prosperity would thus have changed the 
man ? When we reflect upon the difference now between him 
and Ridstall, truly may we see how much greater a trial are 
riches than adversity." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Those who, after a lapse of many years, have revisited a 
place in which some of the most important events in their lives 
have occurred, may form an idea of the feelings with whicl\ 
Mrs. Damer re-entered Bath nearly fifty years after her marriage ,^ 
which had there been solemnized. She had at that period 
accompanied her father and mother there, in consequence of 
the former having been advised to take the water for which 
the place is celebrated. There she first became acquainted 
with Major Damer, to whom she was soon afterwards linited, 
the happiness of which union death alone interrupted. ^ 

^Mrs. Damer had frequently sppken to her granddaughters of the 
gaiety and beauty of the parades, the lower assembly-rooms, and 
the pump-room. She had described them as they had been in 
her youth,^and as she still expected to find them. When the 
family had been some days in Pulteney Street, Emma observed 
that, during several walkls and drives, they had not once seen 
the first, that the second had been destroyed by fire, and the 
third, although still filled daily, they were assured was no longer 
a place of fashionable resort ! 

With surprise her grandmother heard of the various changes 
which time, aided by fickle fashion, had made, when she propos- 
ed, if her granddaughters would walk by her wheel-chair, to 
point out to them such places as were most in vogue on her 
preceding sejour in Bath, as likewise the house from which she 
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had married, a proposal to which they readily assented. When 
arrived at the North Parade, Mrs. Dainer observed, " You see 
how whimsical a being fashion is; many of these are excellent 
houses, and, at the time I was last here, dukes and duchesses, 
nay, even royalty itself, could* here find accommodation ; and 
now, I understand, few, except such invalids as wish to be near 
the baths, or persons who desire retirement, live "here." 

** Perhaps these houses were first deserted in consequence of 
not being able to approach them in a carriage, as, when sedan- 
chairs ceased'to be the only fashionable mode of conveyance in 
Bath, that circumstance must have rendered this a very incon- 
venient situation in which to reside ; and, although that objec- 
tion is now partially removed, it is probably too late for it to be 
reinstated in the estimation of the world of fashion.'' 

Mrs. Damer did not reply to this observation . of her grand- 
daughter ; her thoughts had gone back to the days of her youth ; 
and, fixing her eyes intently upon the drawing-room windows 
of that house in which she had stated herself to have lived 
during several months, she observed with a sigh, 

** How wonderful is it that memory can again people those 
rooms with persons who have so long been lost to me ! What 
an extraordinary faculty is this which brings once more, in such 
vivid colors before the mind's eye, scenes so long gone by ! I 
left this Parade on my wedding-day, young, gay, full of hope 
and joy : I return to it at the end of half a century, old, infirm, 
and a widow ; yet," fixing as she spoke her tearful eyes upon her 
granddaughters, '^ I have still much, very much to be thankful 
for, and I trust I am thankful." When, perceiving in Mary's 
countenance traces of deep emotion, she continued, " But I 
did not bring you here to make you melancholy, my children. 
There must be, in the happiest life, much cause for grief in so 
long a period ; it is, therefore, impossible for any one to revisit 
in age the place that was left in all the buoyancy of youth — a 
season in which the mind is usually occupied by day-dreams of 
unbroken felicity — without feeling the spirits in some degree 
affected by the changes which have been caused by the hand of 
time." 

Turning then towards the site of the old Assembly-rooms on 
which the Literary Institution now stands, 

" Here," said Mrs. Damer, " were the rooms in which the 
noblest, the wealthiest, the proudest in the land were wont to 
assemble. Princes and nobles then contended for the honor of 
dancing with the beautiful women who were there to be seen. 
At the period in which I was last here, the new or upper As< 
sembly-rooms had been but a short time built. Yet even then 
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they divid(fed the favor of the visitants, which in the end became 
so exclusively their own, that I understand, for some time prior 
to the fire, which destroyed these lower ones, they were scarce- 
ly ever attended." 

** Do you know, grandmamma," exclaimed Emma with a play- 
ful smile, ** whilst you were speaking, I have been picturing to 
myself a gentleman, or nobleman if you like, dressed in a bag 
wig, embroidered waistcoat, velvet coat, point-lace ruffles, and 
diamond shoe-buckles, extending the tips of his bejewelled finger 
and thumb to you in a minuet, while you moved in all the dignity 
of hoop, brocade, and high head ! What a change ! No necro- 
mancer could have performed a more decided one ; for, in the 
place of beaux and belles, we may now see the collected works 
of the most eminent persons who flourished then and for cen- 
turies before ! I doubt much whether the contents of the peri- 
craniums of those of whom you have been speaking would have 
made so creditable an exhibition." 

Emma had succeeded in her object, which was to divert Mrs. 
Darner's thoughts into a more cheerful channel, when the lat- 
ter proceeded to point out such shops as had on her former visit 
been most in vogue, but which are now scarcely entered by the 
61H€, As they returned to Pulteney Street, Mrs. Darner observ- 
ed, " This fine street was little better than a morass at the time 
I was last here." 

** Surely, dear grandmamma, Bath must be astonishingly im- 
proved since the period of which you speak," replied Mary. 

** I do not for a moment doubt it, my love ; yet in old age we 
have great pleasure in thinking of places as they were in the 
days of our youth, than in seeing them so entirely changjpd, al- 
though the alteration be decidedly advantageous. The past has 
numerous associations, some painful; others pleasant, but all * 
equally tending to increase the interest of by-gone places, as of 
by-gone days." 

" There were no Bath chairs, grandmamma, when you were 
last here, were there?" asked Emma, archly. 

** None, my love ; and you are right to remind me of this, 
and through this of many 6ther aids for the infirm and aged 
which were not then known. I believe, setting early associa- 
tions aside, I must acknowledge that, in every respect, wonder- 
ful improvements have been made in this western metropolis, 
alike for the old and the young, the sick, and the healthy." 

Nothing of further importance occurred prior to Lady Mel- 
ford's party, than an introduction to the Ridstalls, with all of 
whom the ladies in Mr. Mord aunt's family were highly pleased. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt were particularly anxious that Mary 
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should accompany them to Sir Thomas Melford's, the former, 
under the hope and belief that company might more effectually 
tend to drive away the painful recollection of past events than 
a life of retirement ; the latter, not only for that cause, but like- 
wise that she might exhibit in her daughter beauty, at least 
equal to any the Nabob's lady could boast; for, though she ad- 
mitted that Emma was pretty, very pretty, she could not, she 
said, agree with her mother or husband in thinking her more 
attractive than Mary. 

In vain did Mary urge her mother to suffer her to remain at 
home, since a scene of gaiety would be to her one of pain. 
**Go, then, for my pleasure, my dear Mary," replied she, ** if 
not for your own." 

There was a time when her daughter would perhaps have 
successfully combated such arguments ; she now more amiably 
acquiesced in the wish of her parent, although entirely contrary 
to her own. 

The party who assembled in Lady Melford's spleiltiid man- 
sion consisted of several hundred persons. But, the space was 
so ample, that, had it not been for the nearly universal inclinar 
tion which induces even delicate females to press into whichever 
may be the most crowded apartment, this would not have ap- 
peared a very full party. 

The Mordaunts were ushered into one of the principal draw- 
ing-rooms, where, contrary to general usage, Sir Thomas re- 
ceived his friends, apologizing somewhat awkwardly for Lady 
Melford not being at her post, in consequence of a slight indis- 
position, which rendered her unable to encounter the fatigue of 
standing, &nd invariably concluding, as he addressed each visitor 
with, ** You will find her ladyship in the inner room." 

Towards this apartment did Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt, follow- 
ed by Mary and Emma, wind their way without much difficulty, 
until they reached the folding doors ; when, although they were 
of unusual magnitude, they found a regular barricade opposed 
to their entrance; and, being novices in the art of elbowing and 
pushing, but too frequently practised in circles which ought to 
be too refined for such inelegance, they quietly seated themselves 
on a vacant couch, where they were enabled to view and to ad- 
mire the splendid room in which they had been received, Oa 
his arrival in England, two years previously, Sir Thomas h^ 
purchased two of the largest houses in fiath, which he had subv 
sequently united in one, at the same time extending the building 
considerably at the back ; consequently, such magic power has 
wealth, in a short period, his mansion in that city equalled thosQ 
of most of the first nobility in town. 
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Lady Mel ford, who possessed exquisite taste, whether exhibit- 
ed in the splendor of eastern magnificence, or in that simplicity 
which seemed more in unison with her girlish style of beauty, 
had in some degree anticipated the fashion of the present day, 
for, her two largest drawing-rooms, the dimensions of which 
were suited to such display, were furnished, in the massive and 
magnificent style of Louis quatorze, now again so much in 
vogue. The walls were hung with the richest damask of pale 
green and gold, while the ceilings, cornices, and pillars, shone 
resplendent with burnished gold. The chairs and couches, 
which were almost immovable, were elaborately carved and rich- 
ly gilded ; slabs of the most rare and costly jasper, placed on 
frames en suite j were between the windows ; and in the centre 
of each room was a table inlaid with precious stones, the value 
of which was scarcely credible. The carpets were of the finest 
texture, and most brilliant colors that the looms of Persia could 
produce ; whilst mirrors of unusual magnitude, placed opposite 
each otiier, formed vistas of well-nigh interminable perspective, 
multiplying without end the chandeliers, candelabras, and splen- 
did objects of virtu, which decorated these sumptuous apart- 
ments. 

" It is fortunate," observed Emma, " that there are some of 
these pretty light chairs; for I know not how any person could 
have power to move one of those gorgeous seats. Surely in the 
days of our great-grandmothers, people were much stronger 
than' at present, or they must have been satisfied to remain sta- 
tionary for the day wherever they first placed themselves, unless 
they were fortunate enough to have several unoccupied seats, 
when they tnight indulge themselves by walking from one side 
of the room to the other, as a relief to the perpetual sameness." 

"They did not, I believe, as their descendants do, feel the 
slightest wish to sit dos d dpsj or vis d vis, or in a cluster, like 
the group on that ottoman," replied Mr. Mordaunt, ** neither do 
I think they were so locomotive as we are; but it does not re- 
quire the strength of more than one person to move the heaviest 
of these chairs — that is,", continued he with a smile, " a person 
of moderate strength like myself: such fragile beings as you are 
would in vain make the effort ; but, at the period to which you 
allude, ladies, unless in ill health, were not accustomed to lead 
such debilitating lives as they now do, and were consequently 
able to do many things which would be utterly beyond yonr 
present power. 

Whilst the Mordaunts were thus occupied, there was lounging 
near them, on Kfauteuil^ one o{ that genus of which specimens 
may be 9een in every place, town, or country; for, whether un- 
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der the nam^ of fop, exquisite, dandy, or beaii^ in Paris, With 
all ihe graced of the petit^mmtrei or in the baek-sett]ements of 
America^ with all the beauties attending the most ingenious tat- 
tooing, still is the genus the same. The present specimen of 
affectation and effeminacy was engaged in viewing Mary and 
Emma alternately, though unobserved by them, through his eye- 
glass. 

" Who are those girls?" said the aforesaid exquisite, address- 
ing a lady to whom he was sitting next. " They are very hand- 
some. The gentleman, papa, I presume, has quite an aristocra- 
tic figure and face ; it must be Lord Seabright ; I heard that he 
and two very pretty daughters had arrived yesterday." 

*' It certainly is not Lord Seabright," replied the lady, pet- 
tishly, '^ for I met him to-day, and he is a little, mean, insignifi- 
cant, mechanical-looking person, with a shufiding and awkward 
gait; whereas, this gentleman is tall, handsome, and altogether 
distingue ; but, as for the beauty of the yoiing ladies," scorn- 
fully turning up her lip, '* I entirely differ in opinion from you, 
Mr. Selwood, for, slight as their color is, I believe it to be arti- 
ficial." 

" Why, Miss I^arkspur," continued her companion, extending 
his really pretty foot, and smart leg set off by a brilliantly-ja- 
panned leather shoe and lace stocking, dangling with one hand 
hi§ gold-mounted cane, whilst he still held his glass, which was 
suspended from a massive gold chain to his eye with the other ; 
*' few ladies, however handsome they tnay be, have much beauty 
in the eyes of each other, but these are prodigiously fine girb. 
You may take my word for it, they will make a sensation here. 
I should like to be introduced to one of them, that I may be 
the first to bring them out." 

" That," returned Miss Larkspur in an ironical tone, ** would 
indeed add to the eclat of their debut, so as to make them quite 
irresistible." 

*' You are right," returned the exquisite, taking, or affecting 
to take, her words literally ; " but, how can I contrive an intro- 
duction ?" 

** I should suppose you have only to apply to Lady Melford, 
since you are so intimate with her, as you yesterday told me 
you were." 

** Do you know. Miss Larkspur, that I think Lady Melford 
very singular. She is the most strange and unaccountable per- 
son I have ever met with. Having, as you know, been intro- 
duced to her a few days ago, I made immediately afterwards 
some remark to her, when she looked as much surprised as if I 
bad taken an unwarrantable liberty, and^ without vouchsafing 
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any answer, turned another way. Within a few minutes she 
dropped her pocket haidkerc'iief on the floor, when I at once 
perceived that her coldness in the first instance was a mere 
ruse to take off the attention of Sir Thomas. I accordingly 
picked up and presented to her the handkerchief, which she 
thiftked me for in the most bland and winning manner, entering 
into conversation with me for some minutes. Imagine my sur- 
prise, then, when, on going up to her this evening, in that easy 
and confidential manner which was warranted by the above oc- 
currence, she looked at me as if she had never seen me be- 
fore 1" 

** Perhaps," replied 'Miss Larkspur, secretly enjoying the dis- 
comfiture of the beau, **' Sir Thomas was in sight again?" 

Half suspecting that he was ridiculed, Mr. Selwood turned 
upon her the two unmeaning grey eyes with which he had gazed 
upon Mary and Emma during the whole time he had been con- 
versing, but, seeing nothing in her well-tutored features to cor- 
roborate his suspicion, he answered, ** That was impossible, for 
Sir Thomas was in this room ; but Lady Melford is really an 
extraordinary, a very extraordinary person." 

At that moment a plump, good-tempered looking woman 
issued from the throng in the door way, and, addressing Miss 
Larkspur, said,^ " Laura, my dear, don't you hear the music 1 
there is to be dancing below ; I will go down stairs with you 
now, that you may be ready for the first set of quadrilles." 

Laura instantly arose, and, seeing Mr. Selwood do the same, 
said, " You will join the dancers, won't you ?" 

" Perhaps I may look in upon you by-and-by," replied he, 
lounging, in what he considered a graceful style past the Mor- 
dauntsas he spoke. 

** What a very conceited person that young man appears to 
be, papa," said Emma. 

" He certainly seems to be a fop of the first magnitude, but 
he is very young, and I can excuse all fops between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-three ; if they continue such beyond that 
time, you ladies have yourselves only to blame for encouraging 
their folly." 

" Indeed, papa, I^ do not think that ladies in general are 
pleased with affectation or effeminacy in a man : those who 
adopt that character with the intention of pleasing us sadly mis- 
take the way, I believe." 

The information that dancing was about to commence below 
had spread quickly through the splendid suite of apartments, 
when the Mord aunts, perceiving that they should be able 
without difficulty to get into the adjoining room, proceeded 
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there accordingly. Here they found their lovely hostess seated 
upon an ottoman, a reclining cushion supporting her back, and 
an elegant India shawl thrown carelessly over her person. 

Lady Melford seemed to be totally unconscious of all that 
was passing around her at the moment ; her thoughts, to juj]ge 
from her appearance, were far from the scene of gaiety then 
before her. As Mr. Mordaunt advanced, with the intention of 
introducing his wife and daughters, he caught her eye, when a 
smile of pleasure illumined her before almost melancholy coun- 
tenance, and, extending her hand frankly towards him, she re- 
quested the ladies to seat themselves by her. She gazed with 
an earnest attention upon Mrs. Mordaunt, and then upon her 
daughter, her dark and beautiful eyes encountering the intelligent 
and peculiarly interesting cerulean orbs of Emma, who, with a 
faint smile, whilst the color mounted to her cheeks, cast her's on 
the ground; then raising them, she again met the searching and 
penetrating glance of her ladyship. 

** I am satisfied," said she, turning towards Mr. Mordaunt, 
'' I shall never be disappointed in a countenance like that ; I 
am a disciple of Laveter's, and, from this moment, I select your- 
self and family, if you will so far honor me as to meet my 
wish as my friends ; but your youngest daughter must be the 
peculiar friend of my heart." 

" I think," replied Mr. Mordaunt^ smiling, " that I may ven- 
ture to say you will not be deceived in your choice of Emma ; 
yet, although physiogtiomy is a pleasing study, I am of opinion 
that it would scarcely be safe at all times to rely entirely on 
ffuch a recommendation as an engaging countenance." 

" There is dancing, below," exclaimed her ladyship, abruptly, 
as if wishful to change the subject, ''and in the music-room, 
which is not yet opened, we sl\all soon have professional per- 
formers of note. I am saving myself for the enjoyment of the 
music, for I never exert myself for the entertainment of my 
guests. There is every thing provided for their amusement 
which I can devise ; and as, were I to devote my time entirely 
to the dear five hundred friends who are assembled here, I could 
not pay attention to one eighth part of them, I leave them all to 
their own devices : chacum d son gout is my motto." 

"I fear," replied Mr. Mordaunt, "we have already drawn 
much too largely upon your patience ; but, we will now leave 
your ladyship to such repose as you can obtain in this gay as- 
semblage." 

" I see you do not approve of my plan ; tell me why you dis- 
like it?" asked Lady Melford, with animation. 

** We should be very ungrateful, were we to disapprove, where 
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there seems to be all that can give pleasure or delight — with 
one exception/' replied Mr. Mordaunt. 

** Ah ! I see you think that my guests would be better pleas- 
ed with attention from me than with all that I place before them 
for their amusement." , 

Mr. Mordaunt bowed. " You are, perhaps, right," rejoined 
her ladyship, with a sigh, ** for I have myself just heard one of 
my visiters say : * We have nothing to thank Sir Thomas and 
his lady for. They open their splendid mansion to us, and we 
give them in return all to which they have a right — our admira- 
tion. Did they choose to take some trouble to please their guests, 
by general politeness and attention, without half this grandeur, 
we should be more gratified ; but,' as it is, Sir Thomas wounds 
our pride by his arrogance, and his lady by her affectation and 
total neglect.' " 

** The lady who spoke little imagined that I heard all she had 
said, until I arose, made her a profound curtesy, and thanked 
her for the lesson on politeness which she had given me. She 
looked almost as much surprised and shocked as you do, my 
dear Miss Mordaunt," glancing towards Emma, with an arch 
smile ; " but I have let you sufficiently into the oddities of my 
character for a first interview. If you prefer music to dancing, 
I recommend you to remain up stairs." This strange but beau- 
tiful creature then took up a book which lay by her, and in a 
few moments her whole attention was apparently absorbed by 
its contents ! < 

" Surely," said Mrs. Mordaunt, when sufficiently far remov- 
ed to be quite certain that Lady Melford could not hear her, 
"this is acting." 

** I must acknowledge," replied her husband, " that it has 
very much that appearance : her ladyship is, as I have before 
beard, very eccentric, but she certainly is even more so than I 
expected. It is to be regretted that a lovely young woman 
should affect such singularity of manner and conduct." 

'' I am surprised that Sir Thomas should allow it," observed 
Mary. 

" There is something very strange in the whole affair : that 
he should spoil his youthful and beautiful wife by indulgence is 
nothing very extraordinary or unusual, but that he should at the 
same time be in awe of her, which seemed to be the case when 
I was here a few mornings ago, is very unaccountable." 

At that moment the doors of the music-room were thrown 
open, and the Mordaunts, along with many other persons, en- 
tered this elegant apartment, which, having been built for the 
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purpose to which it was now appropriated, was of a circular 
form, with a domed ceiling. 

As Mary and Emma^took a position not far from the orches- 
tra, they perceived immediately opposite to them an elderly 
gentleman and twt> young ladies of singularly interesting ap- 
pearance — their attention was drawn towards them by the fol- 
lowing conversation which took place during the performance 
of a fine concerto between two fashionable young men, who 
-Stood behind Mary. 

'* Who are those fine girls, Dornton ? I have not seen them 
before ;*' asked one of the gazers. 

" Oh ! they are only just arrived ; they are the Miss Dan- 
vers's," replied the other. / 

» ** What ! is that Lord Danvers?" asked the first speaker. 

** Yes, it is, indeed. You know he is related to me, conse- 
quently, although few young men are admitted into his house, I 
am one of the privileged few, and shall be happy to introduce 
Sir George Talbot to ray fair relatives." 

** Excuse me, Dornton ; were they not so attractive I should 
readily profit by your offer; but that fair-haired girl has so 
sweetly interesting a countenance, that I should fear to lose my 
heart were I to see much of her,'* replied the baronet; 

"You might do worse; for Lord Danvers has only these 
daughters and two sons, and, from the retired life he leads, he 
must be very rich, consequently; I do not doubt the girls will 
have fine fortunes." 

** No fortune could, in my opinion, compensate for being the 
daughter of a divorcee, I should ever expect my wife would 
follow the example set by her mother." 

" Surely, Talbot, that is being too severe ; I believe no girls 
in England have been more carefully brought up than they have 
been. Mrs. Trevors, the only sister of Lord Danvers, with 
whom they have resided since their mother's elopement, is pu- 
rity and morality combined ; and Lord Danvers is himself an 
excellent man. He was, I am assured, quite a pattern husband, 
and is equally a pattern father," replied Mr. Dornton. 

*' And yet he could not retain the affections of his wife," re- 
joined the baronet. " Certainly, had not their mother been a 
divorcee, I should gladly have availed myself of your proposal ; 
but, interesting as I think your fair relatives, I will not volunta- 
rily throw myself in the way of being tempted to act in defiance 
of what I consider the dictates of prudence," 

*< You really ought to hav^ either a grey or bald head, Tal- 
bot j such prudent resolves are not quite ia unison with that 
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fine head of hair and scarcely bearded chin; however, as I huve 
no such apprehensions, and should only be too happy if that 
black-eyed smiling girl would view me with favor, I will go and 
have a little chat with her." Mr. Dornton then advanced to- 
wards Lord Danvers, who received him ^ith much kindness 
and suavity of manner. 

His lordship was a peculiarly fine-looking roan, about sixty- 
five years of age. He was one of whom it might be said, that 
nature had marked him for a nobleman. His tall and well-pro- 
portioned figure, not yet bent by years, and dignified bearing, 
agreeing well with his high and open forehead, aquiline nose, 
mild yet intelligent eye, and still handsome mouth, caused Ma- 
ry and Emma to observe that it was scarcely possible for him, 
even when young, to have been more attractive in appearance 
than at this period ; since, what he might have lost in beauty, 
he had probably gained in dignity. There was in his counte- 
nance, likewise, an air of chastened sorrow, which, even be- 
fore the cause was known, attracted their attention, to which 
was now added a feeling of sincere sympathy. Of his two 
daughters, one was, as Sir George Talbot had observed, a very 
lovely and interesting blonde , Whose cast of countenance ' par- 
took of that of Lord Danvers ; the other was a lively, hand- 
some brunette^ whose black and sparkling eyes could not be 
seen without causing admiration. 

Lady Melford now called Emma's attention to some of the 
performers, all of whom were of the highest musical celebrity. 
At this moment a lady and gentleman, whose appearance was 
singularly striking, entered the room : the former was a very 
handsome and~«howy person, about thirty years of age, her fig- 
ure tall and commanding ; her features regular, though large ; 
her countenance somewhat haughty, yet expressive of high tal- 
ent ; her eyes, black, large, and brilliant, seemed to emit flashes 
of fire as they glanced around ; in short, her tout-ensemble- was 
such as to attract universal attention and admiration- — but it 
was admiration unaccompanied by that feeling of gratification 
with which one gazes sometimes upon a lovely and interesting 
person. The gentletnan, on whose arm she leaned, although 
his features were peculiarly fine and regular, and his figure was 
tall and graceful, had so melancholy, so almost hopeless, a cast 
of countenance ; his arched brows being slightly contracted ; 
his dark hazel eyes heavy and jdull ^ and his beautifully formed 
mouth slightly compressed ; whilst a sharpness of contour in- 
dicated either such ill health or mental [buffering as to attract 
observation in a scene of gaiety, equally with, the magnificent 
style of beauty of his companion* The contrast they afforded, 
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in fact, iiiadd each mofe striking. Advancing towards Lady 
Melford^ thcJ gentleman, with downcast eyes and quivering lips, 
gracefully but silently bowed. The lady held out her hand 
with an eager expression of joy on her tongue, whilst that on 
her countenance was dubious. Lady Melford instantly drew 
back with a shudder, as if at the sight of some noxious reptile, 
as she approached, returning her bland words with a glance of 
withering scorn ! — when that which the stranger gave in ex- 
change, as she turned towards another part of the room, spoke 
volumes of hatred I Emma alone beheld this, for, having ac- 
cidentally looked in that direction, her attention had been at- 
tracted by their appearance and manner as the guests entered. 

Perhaps it was scarcely possible for two persons to be more 
dissimilar than Lady Melford and her handsome visitor, admit- 
ting that both had great claims to admiration. Lady Melford, 
who was considerably below the middle size, was so delicately 
yet so exquisitely formed, that she would have been one of the 
most perfect models for a sculptor that could well be imagined. 
Her complexion, though scarcely fair, was so clear that each blue 
vein might be distinctly seen, as it wandered over her face and 
neck ; her small and beautifully shaped nose, slightly inclining 
to aquiline ; her ruby and pouting lips ; her dark hazel eyes, of 
melting sweetness, fringed with long brown lashes ; her clear 
and open forehead, with its finely pencilled though not strongly 
arched brows ; and her beautiful hair, dressed like that of some 
Grecian nymph ; while the simplicity of her attire, (being all 
pure white, in this gorgeous palace of which she was sole mis- 
tress)^ attracting even greater attention than had her appearance 
been more splendid, and consequently more in keeping with that 
of all around her ; and the sweet and gentle tone of her voice 
giving additional fascination to her manner, she seemed to have 
formed a combination of enchantment. She was indeed totally 
unlike all by whom she was surrounded. So young, so beauti- 
ful, so fragile, and yet with manners so different from the world 
in which she lived : her countenance, at one moment, appear- 
ing as if she were suffering from intense and deeply seated sor- 
row, which the splendid pageants in which she played a part 
had no power to relieve ; while in the next, the brilliant glance 
of the eye, the engagingly arch smile, chased from the mind of 
the beholder all recollection of that interesting but deep me- 
lancholy which had first attracted attention. 

All this contrasted strongly with the towering form and ma- 
jestic bearing of the stranger, who, taking her station where she 
could not only hear but see the performers, looked with a su* 
perciliou9 air on all that was going forward. Not so her com- 
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panion, for, Tipparently suffering from indispositioii, and looking 
more dejected than even on his entrance, he threw himself in- 
to a seat in a distant corner of the room. 

At a late hour the brilliant party who were assembled at La- 
dy Melford*s separated, seemingly highly gratified with their en- 
tertainment. The best vocal and instrumental performers Eng- 
land^could produce had there been in requisition for the lovers 
of harmony ; while the enlivening strains of Weippart's band 
inspired the votaries of Terpsichore. The dilktanti could 
feast their eyes on paintings which a royal palace might have 
been proud to own ; and the lovers of curiosities and antiquities 
might see on the marble slabs and cabinets specimens of th^ 
rarest porcelain which China could produce ; (amongst which 
were certain vases of five-clawed dragon china, which all real 
china-fanciers know to be invaluable from being made for the 
emperors alone, four claws only being suffered to decorate the 
porcelain of a subject.) Then epicures and gourmands might 
sate themselves with every rarity in or out of season, for, although 
Sir Thomas did not-, like Mr. Vortex, think peaches at a guinea 
each " too cheap," iie never debarred himself of any display, 
nor lady Melford of any gratification, which unbounded wealth 
could procure. 

With such ^requisites for amusing and delighting a party, it 
might be imagined that every one must be pleased. But, those 
who think so know little of the world of fashion, still less of 
the human heart ! Ail perhaps admired where all was beauti- 
ful ; but in some a feeling of envyMnirigled with admiration ; in 
others, of regret that what might have relieved the wants of 
hundreds should be in one night expended ; forgetting that such 
expenditure is probably diffused amongst thousands, from the 
principal trades-people and artisans down to the lowest mecha* 
nics and laborers ; whilst, but for such entertainments, the 
amount might too probably only have been added to wealth be- 
fore incalculable 1 Others, again, among the most decided vota- 
ries of dan«ing, instead of exhibiting their pretty persons *' in 
graceful motion to harmonious sounds," were destined to become 
**walijlowers*' for the night; and some, who appeared in the 
full enjoyment of all the pleasures which a ball could give, part- 
ners -and admiration to their fullest extent, were disappointed of 
.dancing with those persons with whom they most wished to 
dance. Then, amongst the card-players, for, in a large and mix- 
ed assemblage there must ever be a card-room, the winners 
only could be pleased ; nay, evim those who have been so fortu- 
nate as to win, and to gain the partners whom they prefer, if, 
from acme accidental cause, they were compelled to play at a 
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lower stake than that to which they have heen accustomed, suc- 
cess itself would not satisfy them. 

With these numerous causes of dissatisfaction had Lady Mel- 
ford's party, like all similar ones, to combat, in addition to that 
peculiar to itself, of her total want of attention to her guests, 
which justly gave great and general offence. Consequently, al- 
though this superb soiree was eulogised in the papers of the day, 
and not to have been at St would have argued that you were un- 
known in the circle of the elite, few amongst those who com- 
posed that heterogeneous assemblage were really pleased. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The acquaintance which commenced between the junior parts 
of the families of Mordaunt and Ridstall soon ripened into in- 
timacy, for in youth the heart readily surrenders itself to first 
impressions ; and, in this case, the conviction entertained on each 
side, of the high principles in which the other had been brought 
up, caused them to enter into the bonds of friendship, without 
fear as to the result. 

There are few places, if any, in which strange w, who are well 
introduced, meet with so much attention, as in Bath ; and none 
in which more agreeable society,, in every sense of the word, can 
be enjoyed. Here you may associate with the nobly born and 
richly endowed — the learnbd and the witty — the grave and the 
gay ; and here, in the very centre of gaiety where satirists have 
said that ** Folly holds her court," you may daily behold the 
widow, the fatherless, and the destitute, invoking blessings upon 
those whose purses are ever open to assist their fellow-creatures ! 
For in no part of the world is there more genuine kindness, 
more general and diffusive charity, or more exalted generosity, 
than in this beautiful city ! Whilst many noble and wealthy 
families make Bath their place of residence, in preference to 
London, on account of its earlier, though too nearly-approximat- 
ing, hours ; others do so, from its affording far superior society 
to what can elsewhere be enjoyed by those who have not such 
rank and fortune as to give them a claim to be admitted into the 
private parties of royalty, or 

"Within the dome where Devonshire resides, 
Where reigns magnificence, where taste presides." 

Here the Mord aunts met with every possible attention; and 
might, had incliqation led them so to do, have attended nume- 
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rous parties daily ; but even Mrs. Mor^aunt did not wish for so 
much aaiety. Mary, had she been suffered to follow the bent 
of her own inclinations, would, she said, never again have en- 
tered into company; and Emma — although, as was natural at 
her age, wishful to see something of those gay scenes, of which 
she had heard so much, feeling now but little of that buoyancy 
of spirits which had attended her first ball at Melville Park — 
declared, with a degree of philosophic gravity, which would 
have made an indifferent spectator, on seeing the youth and 
beauty of the speaker, smile, ** that the pleasure to bg derived 
from gaiety was scarcely commensurate with the trouble attend- 
ing it. 

Within a day or two after Lady Mel ford's ball, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mordaunt, accompanied by Emma, dined with an old general 
officer of the name of Sandon. The party was large; but all 
were strangers to the Mordaunts, who found the interval before 
dinner, which is always tedious, unusually so upon this occasion, 
not only from the above circumstance, but likewise from the 
length of time which really elapsed. They had been asked for 
six o'clock ; the beautiful Parisian time-piece had long struck 
the half-hour afler — Emma then counted the numbers assem- 
bled ; they were sixteen. The general was evidently in a fidget ; 
whilst his lady sat with a most heroical affectation of indiffe- 
rence, yet glancing her eye continually towards the door, as 
Emma thought, in the hope of seeing the butler come to an- 
nounce dinner. General Sandon walked from the fire to the 
table, in the centre of the inner drawing-room, upwards of a 
dozen times; for, the window-shutters being closed, and the 
curtains drawn, the gentlemen were deprived of that agreeable 
and -usual resource of looking out of the window ; but then it 
was more than compensated by the large fire in the aforesaid 
room, to which they had all withdrawn ; Having the ladies in a 
formal and chillinor circle. At lenorth he observed, ** I think 
Lord St. Clair must have mistaken the day for which we invited 
him ; for his lordship well knows that I am always punctual to 
a minute." 

" No," replied Mrs. Sandon, as she selected a note from a 
case on the table ; " here is her ladyship's reply — there is no 
mistake, certainly." 

** Had not Lady St. Clair been to accompany her husband, I 
should certainly have ordered dinner — it wants only a quarter of 
an hour to seven o'clock — I would not wait three quarters of an 
hour for any lord in Christendom," resumed the general, 

** Only half an hour, my dear," responded Mrs. Sandon ; " I 
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always order dinner to be on the table at a quarter past six 
o'clock precisely ; and it still wants a quarter to seven." 

*' It is very extraordinary ! Lord St. Clair is a military man, 
too ; and knows that punctuality is one of the first duties of a 
soldier. I was always a punctual man — they tell a story of me 
when I first entered the army," turning towards Mr. Mordaunt, 
he being the only gentleman who had not frequently heard*it — 
'* that, upon receiving a severe wound, as I fell fainting into the 
arms of an oflScer, I exclaimed, * O ! I shall be too late for 
dinner.' '' 

This anecdote led the conversation to battles and wounds, of 
which the general, although really a brave soldier, spoke so 
much anil largely, as would have leAa stranger to doubt the re- 
ality of that bravery, which was so anxious for display. ^ 

The time-piece actually sounded seven o'clock, when the 
general, no longer able to contain his indignation, exclaimed, ad 
he touched the bell, *' I shall nojv certainly order dinner." 

Mrs. Sandon besought a little further jfetience ; observing 
that, as it was her ladyship's first visit, it would appear very rude 
were they to sit down without her. Some of the ladies kindly 
seconding her entreaties, the general's wrath was for a moment 
appeased ; and, saying he would wait five minutes longer, when, 
were majesty itself expected, he would order dinner. Emma 
now heard a lady who was seated next to her say to one on the 
opposite side, ** Pray who was Lady St, Clair ?" 

** I believe, a person of rank very inferior to that of his lord- 
ship ; which, no doubt, accounts for these airs. Those who 
have been always accustomed to high station rarely thus display 
their consequence." 

** Very true — I have never seen her; but I hear she is a fine 
woman, though prodigiously haughty," answered the first inter- 
rogator. 

** Exactly the character I have heard of her. I meant, if I 
found her agreeable to-day, to have called upon her ; but Sir 
John neither likes to wait an hour, nor to have his fish spoiled, 
60 that I do not now think I shall visit her." 

At this moment the door opened, and Lord and Lady SI. Clair 
were announced. 

** Dinner," exclaimed the general in a stentorian voice, before 
the servant had retreated. 

" We are, I fear, very late," said his lordship ; " and I am 
really shocked — an fact, I know not how to apologise for what 
has been, on my part, unavoidable ; though I might find it difi[]- 
9u!t to offer a sufficientlv satisfactorv reasop for itr 
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Lord St. Clair looked as he felt, distressed at having been the 
cause of delaying the general's dinner ; whilst her ladyship, with 
affected ignorance of having exceeded the appointed hour, took 
her "seat at the couch, and glanced her brilliant^searching eyes 
around — they encountered the mild glance of Emma, who in- 
stantly recognised the handsome stranger whom she had observ* 
ed at Lady Melford's, and whose appearance had caused in the 
expressive countenance and manner of the latter such unequi- 
vocal symptoms of dislike. 

When the ladies retired to the drawing-room after dinner, 
Lady St. Clair, who was seated on the same couch with Mrs. 
Mordaunt, observed to her, ** I think I recognise, in yourself 
and the young lady opposite, two amongst the many pleased lis- 
teners who were assembled in Lady Mel ford's music-room, a 
few nights ago." 

" We were there," replied Mrs. Mordaunt ; " and certainly 
were exceedingly gratified by that exquisite inusical performance. 
It must have been a great treat to all lovers of harmony, and to 
those who, like myself, seldom leave the country ; such an op- 
portunity of hearing the most celebrated vocal and instrumental 
performers rarely occurs." 

" True," rejoined Lady St. Clair ; tben, after a moment's 
hesitation, she proceeded. " Probably Lady Melford and your- 
self have been some time acqujainted ?" 

" By no means — Sir Thomas is an old college friend of Mr. 
Mord aunt's ; in consequence'of which, we had exchanged vi- 
sits : but the evening of her ladyship's splendid party was the 
first time of pur meeting." 

" She is a beautiful little creature," observed Lady St. Clair ; 
** but, to say the least of it, very peculiar — some persons have 
thought it more than singularity of manner — however, the ex- 
traordinary and romantic circumstances attending her history, 
and the very injudicious mode in which she was brought up, 
may account for much of this." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Mrs. Mordaunt, whose curiosity w^ 
now thoroughly aroused ; " I have never heard her history d- 
luded to in any way :" and then, with an inquiring look, adding^ 
** your ladyship, probably, is well acquainted with the circum- 
stance at which you have hinted." 

** Yes," replied Lady St. Clair, '* I am perfectly well inform- 
ed of many of the events to which I have alluded-— others I 
know from report only — but the story, such as I believe it to 
be, is this. Of course, you are aware that Sir Thomas Melford 
is not a person of any family. I was surprised to hear from you 
that he had been at the University, as I had never been led to 
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suppose that his friends were so circumstanced as to have been 
enabled to ^ive him so expensive an education." 

** He was intended to enter into the church, and ** 

- " Indeed !" interrupted Lidy St. Clair, scarcely appearing to 
hear Mrs. Mordaunt's remirk — ** well — at any rate, we all know 
that Sir Thomas was literally a soldier of fortune ; and, to do 
him justice, he was a brave one, and succeeded accordingly. 
He was so fortunate during an engagement as to render a sig- 
nal benefit to the governor-general of India, in consequence of 
which he obtained rapid promotion in that service, in which he 
held a commission ; and had such success in many of th6 petty 
wars of Hindostan, as to be universally looked upon as a man 
likely soon to rise to great eminence. This prediction was 
verified, even more rapidly than might have been expected, by 
an occurrence which took place during a march into the inte- 
rior of the country. An English Nabob, who had from various 
sources amassed immense wealth, was travelling with his wife, 
attended by a numerous retinue, when he was attacked by a horde 
of native marauders, who wounded, or put to flight, nearly all 
his followers, possessing themselves of the Nabob, his lady, and 
their luc^gaore. These savages were exultinor over their unfortu- 
nate captives, whom they seemed doubtful whether immediately 
to butcher, or reserve for one of their heathen sacrifices ; when 
suddenly Major Melford and his troops appeared, and formed in 
an instant a ring round the captives, who, having been taken 
out of their palanquins, were fastened together by the cords 
which had bound their luggage on the backs of the patient an- 
imals that were standing around. The Indians, with a wild and 
horrible yell, which seemed for an instant to affright the horses 
of the cavalry, started from the ground, on which they were 
enjoying the contents of such hampers as always form a material 
part of the baggage of travellers in that country. A fierce and 
bloody battle ensued, in which the savages were defeated ; an 
immense number killed, a few taken prisoners, and the Nabob 
and his lady liberated. But one of the wretches, on finding 
himself to be severely wounded, had, during the heat of the en- 
gagement, contrived unobserved to crawl to the spot where the 
Nabob and his wife were still confined ; when, taking a poison- 
ed knife from his side, he plunged it into the back of the unfor- 
tunate man, uttering as he did so a dreadful yell, and then with 
a wild and fiendish laugh sunk on the ground !" 

** How frightful I" said Mrs. Mordaunt, with a shudder. 

*• How very shocking 1" exclaimed Mrs. Sandon, who, with 
the whole of her visitors, was now listening to Lady St. Clair's 
l^cital ; while Emma, without uttering a word, expressed by 
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her countenance alone her anxiety to hear the remainder of a 
story, of which the commencement seemed to her so deeply in- 
teresting. 

** -When the battle was at an end," continued her ladyship, 
''and Major Melford had time to attend to the Nabob, he found 
both him and his lady covered with blood and insensible. The 
cause was soon ascertained, and every means taken to restore them 
to life ; but the poison into which the knife had been dipped was 
of such a subtle and deadly nature, that a few minutes were suf- 
ficient for it to penetrate through every vein and artery. The 
Nabob ceased to breathe within a quarter of an hour from the 
time the fatal weapon touched him! The wretch who com- 
mitted the deed lay coiled up like a venomous serpent, while m 
the agony of his own death he seemed capable of enjoying a 
fiendish pleasure in perceiving how unavailing were all the ef- 
forts of those around to aid his victim ! The Nabob's lady, 
who had tainted in terror at seeing the savage attack her hus- 
band, was soon restored to her senses and to a full perception 
of the distressing event which had occurred. Yet, in the midst 
of her agony, she could not but feel grateful for her own escape 
from the sanguinary wretch who had murdered her husband, 
. which was only to be accounted for on the supposition that his 
small remaining strength had been exhausted in the effort made 
to strike his kntfe deeply into his victim. 

" Every possible attention was paid by Major Melford to the 
widow during a long and dreary journey, for they were ^ in 
the interior of the country when this sad event took place. -He 
daily visited her, rode himself by the side of -her palanquin, and 
paid her all such testimonials of respect as her raqk, wealth, 
and> above all, her affliction, made more peculiarly her due. 

"On the arrival df Major Melford and his party at Calcutta, 
the Nabob's widow proceeded to her jsplendid bungalow, which 
was within a short distance of the town, when it was ascertain- 
ed that her husband had (as had hem generally supposed) lefl 
her uncontrolled mistress of almost unbounded wealth 1 The ma- 
jor, fortunately for him; was at that period likely to be station- 
ed some ^time at Calcutta; he, therefore, resolved to make the 
most of the opportunity which fate had thrown in his way. 
Common courtesy, lie thought, required him to pay frequent 
visits* of condolence to the widow; common gratitude, she 
thought, R^ade it requisite that she should constantly receive his 
visits; though no other friends were Emitted beneath her roof! 
•The result may easily be anticipated. The major, young, hand- 
someviaRd, 4s i have been told, at that time very agreeable, pro- 
VoL* L 17 
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posed to her at the termination of twelve months from the p^ 
riod of her husband's death ; and she, old enough to be hb 
mother, accepted his addresses, as it was said, and very general- 
ly believed, from motives of gratitude ! She had better have 
given him half her wealth, and have herself remained unfettered. 
Yet one wise act, in the midst of so much folly, the widow did, 
which was to secure entire power over the whole of her im- 
mense property, with the exception of the house -at Calcutta, 
with all it contained, and rupees to the amount of about a hun- 
dredjthousand pounds. 

'' Mrs. Mel ford was soon made sensible of the imprudence 
she had committed ; for he who bad so agreeably acted the io- 
Ter became the selfish and unfeeling husband — at least, to her, 
after the aflR^ctionate and indulgent partner she had before pos- 
sessed, he appeared such. But, Mrs. Melford, although she 
was said to be naturally a kind-hearted ]>erson, had, when op- 
posed, a high spirit ; and, in a pause which she considered just, 
a firmness of temper not oden to be met with. Major Melford 
had shown, by his conduct so immediately after their marriage, 
that the acquisition of wealth was his sole inducement to ten 
union with her, that, equally mortified at the discovery and at 
his utter want of delicacy in so soon withdrawing the thin veil 
which bad shaded his motives from her view, she resolved that 
she would not give him any part of the principal of that proper- 
ty, which she iiad placed in the hands of trustees, either then, 
or at her death. Major Melford was fully aware that her jewels 
were of prodigious value ; and, knowing that she had retained 
them in her own"possession for the purpose of using (although 
by the wording of the settlements they were to be placed in 
trustees' hands), and, likewise, that they were more than she 
could by any possibility wear, strove by eVery means he could 
devise short of absolute violence to gain part of them from her. 
Had he better known her temper, he might, in the first in- 
stance, with ease have obtained the whole; she who in a mo- 
ment of foolish, but romantic, gratitude had placed her future 
happiness in his power, would have acceded to his wish at once, 
had that wish been kindly urged. As it was, she only became 
more resolute that the jewels never should be his. 

" About three years after their marriage. Colonel Melford 
(for he had then obtained that rank) was, with a considerable 
part of his regiment, removing to a station at some distance 
from Calcutta, where his lady then resided entirely, when he 
overtook the bearers of a solitary palanquin, who stood on one ^ 
side of what could scarcely be denominated a road, for the eav- 
^ry to pass. Surprised, in a place iSQ unfrequented and so dUn- 
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gerous, OB account of the native hordes, who sometimes come 
suddenly upon the unprotected traveler, for the purpose, not 
of robbery alone, but murder, to find a palanquin without other 
attendants than the bearers, the colonel checked his horse and 
in Hindostanee asked the men, ' Who they were conveying, 
and where V 

** In reply, they inforjned him they were conveying a sick 
lady to the next station, but how much farther she might be 
going they knew not. 

^'Colonel Melford, then addressing the invalid within the 
palanquin, said that, as this road was far from safe, he would 
with her permission leave some of his men to escort her to the 
next station, at which she purposed changing her bearers. 

" With evident difficulty the lady uttered some faint expres- 
sion of thanks for his attention. He then urged her acceptance 
of such restoratives as he could ofifer, without which he never 
traveled : but her only reply was, ' No, no— on, on.' 
i ** The words were English, but the accent was foreign; and, 
consequendy, thinking that her apparent difficulty of speech 
might in some degree arise from being unable to speak his lan- 
guage, at the same time that he. might only add to her embar- 
rassment, by addressing her in any other, he proceeded, leaving 
part of a troop as her guard. 

" On reaching the station, he inquired if any bearers were 
come for the purpose of conveying a lady who Was oathe road^ 
bat was answered in the negative. When the palanquin arriv- 
ed, Colonel Melford, with his usual gallantry to the fair sex, 
went to offer his assistance to the invalid, and to inquire whe- 
ther she wished to proceed further on her journey, during the 
short period which would remain ere a scorching sun would 
preclude the possibility of traveling. In vain did he address 
the inmate of the palanquin — no sound issued from within the 
closed curtains. He then in some alarm opened them, and saw, 
what struck him and all who beheld it with alarm, a beautiful 
though attenuated female form lying insensible, with a lovely 
child fast asleep in her arms ! So firmly were those of the in- 
fant clasped round her neck, that with difficulty they could be 
removed, when the child, opening her bright eyes, and gazing 
with affright on those around her, shrank from the extended 
arms of the colonel, and placing her little finger on her lips, 
exclaiihed, in the lisping accents of infancy, ' Huss — mamma 
aseep.' 

'* She was indeed asleep, but it was the still, sound sleep of 
death ! Her appearance could not be mistaken by those who 
had seen thousand»>«xpire !'' 

" How very melancholy !" exclaimed Mrs. Sandon. 



'' Eut how fortunate that Sir Thomas Melford happened to be 
there^ or else what would have become of the poor child 
amongst those people?" observed Mrs. Mordaunt. 

** Did not your ladyship say the female — for a gentlewoman 
one can scarcely imagine her in such circumstances — had no 
attendants, except common hired bearers?^' asked Lady Jones. 

" None whatever," replied Lady St. Clair, " and yet the un- 
fortunate lady had every appearance of being a gentlewoman." 

** How very extraordinary !" again exclaimed all the party, ex- 
cept Emma, who, although deeply interested in the tale she had 
heard, evinced her feelings in her expressive countenance alone. 
• ** But," said Mrs. Mordaunt, " your ladyship will, perhaps, be 
so kind as to let us hear the sequel 4o this melancholy history." 

Lady St. Clair, then gracefully bowing, thus resumed the 
thread of her narrative : — " Being unabl^ to obtain any informa- 
tion from the attendants, who merely stated that the lady and 

child had been brought from the preceding evening by 

bearers, who said that those employed previously had conveyed 
her for an extraordinary remuneration, during some of the hot- 
test part of the day, and that they had been unable to hear 
whence she had come, or whece she was^oing^ though the last ' 
bearers believed her to have been traveling for several preceding 
days, by a most fatiguing and circuitous route, for the purpose 
of avoiding places of any size,'6r roads which were in much use. 

*^ The interior of the palanquin was then searched, but nothing 
was found to give the slightest clue as to who she was, or whi- 
ther she was going ! A purse, still containing a sufficient num- 
ber of rupees for all the usual expenses of a long journey with- 
out attendants, a handsome and valuable bangle of solid gold, 
fastened by a clasp, in which was a^ gentleman's miniature, and 
a splendid cachemire shawl, were the only articles of value about 
her person* The apparel of herself and child was fine in tex- 
ture, but much more simple than is generally worn, even in that 
hot climate, by persons of condition. The little girl, who ap* 
peared scarcely three years old, wept so violently at being sepa- 
rated from its mother, and wa& so much alarmed to find itself 
surrounded by strangers, that no information could, be obtained 
from her. Thus, in total ignorance of who she. was, they that 
evening consigned the poor lady to the earth. She waa buried 
by the soldiers, and, as I have heard some say who assisted in 
the melancholy ceremonial— for Sir Thomas, and the officers t 
themselves, paid such respect to her remains as their situation 
rendered possible — that they have seldom witnessed a more 
mournful funeral than that of this female, beautiful: even in 
death, consigned to the earthy without one being who had ever 
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known her to shed a tear over her eirly fate ! The colonel, 
holding the astonished child in his arms, stood hy the side of 
the grave, while a junior officer read the burial service! 

** From that day no intitnation of who the lady was, or any 
thing respecting her, was ever rf^eived ; consequently, the gen- 
eral impression was, that she had been an unfortunate victim of 
seduction, and that this child was the fruit of some lawless 
CO nngxion. The probability of this is increased, in consequence 
of every possible means having been taken by Sir Thomas to as^ 
certain the arrival of such a person in India, where you are 
probably aware none are admitted without ostensible cause, and 
that the names of all who arrive there are registered ; it,' there- 
fore, naturally follows, that this lady must have entered the pre- 
sidency under some fictitious character." 

** I hope," observed Mrs. Sandon, *' that Sir Thomas took 
care of the poor orphan ; and, since in one of his expeditions he 
was so fortunate as to gain a rich wife, he proved a father to the 
babe which Providence thus placed in his way." 

** He did more, my dear madam," replied Lady St. Clair, 
with a smile; *' he proved a husband to the foundling likewise." 

** How t" exclaimed Mrs. Mordaunt, in astonishment ; " is it 
possible that the poor forlorn infant, of which you have been giv- 
ing so singular and romantic an account, is now the beautiful 
Lady Melford ?" ' 

"Certainly," replied her ladyship, curling up her lip with a 
smile of ineffable scorn ; '' Lady Melford and this foundling 
child are one — I fear," continued she, " I hav# been prolix." 

Here all her auditors assured her how deeply they had been 
interested by her recital, how. much they were obliged; and 
finally entreated for the conclusion of this very extraordinary 
history. 

Her ladyship then proceeded as follows : — ** Colonel Melford 
took the child home to his wife, who, never having had any fam- 
ily, received it as a gift from Heaven. However he and his lady 
might disagree in other respects, on one point they were per- 
fectly agreed ; which was, to indulge to the greatest excess this 
unfortunate girl — the child, most probably, of infamy. The 
consequence was, that those passions which she had, in all like-* 
lihood, imbibed from her parents, were nurtured and strengthen- 
ed, until she became equally the torment and dread of all the 
household. Yet, so artful was she, that her protectors continu- 
ed to love and place implicit confidence in her ! Lady Melford 
is vindictive, passionate, unfeeling, and eccentric to such k de* 
gree, as to lead those most interested in the credit of Sir Tho- 
mas ahd herself, amongst whichnumber are Lord St. Clair an4 
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1, to attribute much of her extraordinary conduct to a slight 
and occasional aberration of reason ; and, when we recollect 
the peculiar circutnstances attending her mother's death, who 
shall say that she was at that time sane ?" 

. Lady St. Clair's auditors looked at each other — shook their 
head significantly — then one said, ** Certainly, Lady Melford is a 
very peculiar person." Another, " This accounts for what fre^ 
quently has appeared so unaccountable in her conduct towards^ 
hejr guests." 

"Well," exclaimed Mrs. Mordaunt, ** I am sure, though I 
thought her odd, I should never have suspected her of being de- 
ranged. I hope, if that really be the case, that Mr. Mordaunt 
will recommend Sir Thomas to send for the best advice without 
delay." ' 

** My dear madam," interposed Lady St. Clair, evidently in 
alarm at Mrs. M^rdaunt's words — ** do not misunderstand me ; 
I by no means intended to insinuate that Lady Melford is la- 
boring under the slightest derangement ; so far from it, she is, 
I assure you, very clever— quite a talented person* — but what I 
meant was, that eccentricity may be carried too far — nothing 
^more — ^I hope you now understand me;" regarding those around 
with an appealing look. 

Had they spoken their real thoughts, most of Lady* St, Clair's 
auditors would have answered that they did not understand her, 
and they doubted whether she understood herself; but polite- ' 
ness, rather than sincerity, caused them to reply, " Certainly." 
** Nothing can ke clearer." V' It waiientirely my misapprehend 
sion ;" et ceteray et cetera, ct cetera. 

One alone, who had not yet spoken, modestly said, " If I.now 
Comprehend your ladyship, there are, then, no real grounds for 
supposing Lady Mel ford's intellects affected." 

" Certainly, not/' said her ladyship, coloring through her 
rouge at thus being, as it were, compelled to contradict her 
own calumny, so immediately aHer having uttered it; '^ but I 
suppose I have talked so long, that I have m^de use of words 
or expressions quite irrelevant to my meaning." 

Emma breathed more freely ; and, with a countenance expres- 
sive of the relief she had obtained from Lady St. Clair's reply, 
again became a silent and attentive listener. 

'^ Then, I suppose," said Mrs. Sandon, " when Mrs. Melford 
died, she must have left a handsome provision for the young, 
lady ; in which case I am surprised that she m^ried such- an 
old and disagreeable person as Sir ThgrnaB uaw is." 

"Elvira Melford, as she was named," continued Lady St. 
Clair, " had taken great pains to gain the aSeAtions-of a ypui^ 
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Ulan of high family, who had been consigued to the protection of 
her benefactor, who would have entirely disapproved such con- 
duct in her, had he been aware of ii ; since he would have con- 
sidered it dishonorable, circumstanced as she was, to have 
encouraged an attachment between the parties." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Mrs. Mordaunt, " I am glad to hear 
that ; for, from what your ladyship had said, though I under- 
stood him to be a brave man, I did not, suppose that, where the 
interest of himself or family were concerned, he would have 
been very punctilious." 

• **I fear," replied Lady St. Glair, somewhat haughtily, " that 
I have a very incomprehensible manner of expressing myself." 

Mrs. Mqrdaunt immediately begged pardon ; declared that 
her misapprehension originated entirely in her own stupidity, 
andp requesting Lady St. Clair to proceed, took care that from 
her no further interruption to the narrative should occur. 

*' At the period of Mrs. Melford's d^ath, Elvira was not more 
than sixteen years of age ; all who knew how she had been ed- 
ucated by those who had adopted her, more particularly by Mrs; 
Melford, supposed that, the foundling would now be the owner 
of unbounded wealth ! In the hands of one of the trustees 
of her marriage settlement, a will, executed by Mrs. Melford, 
was found ; purporting to be the exact copy of one in her 
escritoire, in which, with the exception of ten thousand poinds 
to her husband j and other legacies amounting together to 
a similar sum, her protegee was named as sole inheritrix 
of her whole property, real -an4 personal, whether in^'Hindos- 
.tan, in Europe, or America — for in three quarters of the 
world was it dispersed ! The same trustee likewise produced 
'a deed of gift, of all the valuable jewels of Mrs. Melford 
which had been made in Elvira's favor some years before. 
Oolonel Melford and his adopted daughter, with^ several friends 
of the former, were present during the reading of the above 
instruments; at the t^mination of which, it was proposed by 
the colonel that the . gentleman ^vho had read these docii- 
ments, or testamentary papers, should search in the escritoire, 
and other places of a similar description, which had belonged to 
his late wife, for the duplicates, as likewise for the jewels and 

other valuables. The seals which had been affixed by — , 

ky — a friend-^who was staying in the house at the time of Mrs. 
Melford's death, were accordingly broken, and a packet disco*- 
vered^ which purported to be: the last will and testainent of that 
lady^ This was opened }>y the executor, in the expectation of 
its proving an exact copy of what had before been read;, when 
imagii^ the surprise — the amazement — of every person present, 
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on discovering that the first will was revoked ; and that this, 
made only a fortnight prior to her death, bequeathed all she pos- 
sessed, with the exception of a few trivial legacies, to Colonel 
Mdford! 

" A letter addressed to Elvira fell from the envelope ; it was 
placed in the hands of the weeping^girl, who alone had express- 
ed no joy — no additional sorrow — no surprise — &t the contents 
of either will ! But, upon seeing the well-known characters of 
Mrs. Melford, she pressed the letter to her lips, and then, with 
apparently tearful eyes, scanned its contents — but, before she 
could have read many lines, she crushed it passionately togc^ 
ther ; and then tearing it into a thousand pieces, and throwing 
them on the floor, rushed from the room. All who were then 
assembled had been accustomed to the passionate ebullitions of 
Miss Melford's temper, and therefore were not so much astonish- 
ed as strangers must be, even to hear of sach index^ent conduct 
at such a period ! 

'' After having expressed his regret tliat Elvira should thus 
Expose herself, Colonel Melford said, ' It is natural the poor girl 
should feel keenly this change of situation ; since she, I am sure, 
believed, until within the last few minutes, that Mrs. Melford had 
constituted her her sole heiress, and such was equally my own 
expectation and wish ; for, having no family, and an abundant pri- 
vate fortune, I have always looked upon Elvira as my own daugh- 
ter, and wished her as such to be provided for.' Then, taking up 
the torn fragments which Miss Melford had scattered on the 
floor, he looked at the writings read a few words in an in^ 
ward voice, and exclaimed, ' Ha ! this throws some light upon 
several of my beloved wife's expressions during her last illness, 
which then appeared beyond my comprehension. You'shall all 
know the contents of this letter to poor Elvira, at some more 
fitting period — now, — ^gentlemen, I can only say that the 
house is open to you to search in every part, should you think 
it possible there may be any will of later date than the one last 
read, which surprises me as much as yourselves ; or, should you 
doubt the signatures of the witnesses, whose names are attach- 
ed to it, you have only to examine them." 

*' *We can doubt nothing respecting it. Colonel Melford,' re- 
plied the trustee; M am only more than ever convinced of what 
I fiave always averred, that the caprice of woman is such, that 
•he can never be depended upon — and, since you have ever act- 
ed towards Miss Melford as the kindest father, it may, perhaps, 
be eventually more advantageous to herself not to be too early 
placed in possession of such immense wealth, as it certainly 
was once Mrs.. Melford's intention should be her's. However, 
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the jewels are in themselves a magnificent bequest, and are 
but too likely to bring mercenary suitors for the young lady's 
hand/ 

*\ ' I am glad that Elvira has the jewels, for though it should 
have been my first care to render her independent, she would ^ 
perhaps, prefer being made so by Mrs. Melford*& bequest.' 

'^ The trustee in whose hands the deed of gift had been placed 
now observed that he must again see Miss Melford, not only for 
the purpose of hearing from herself that the diamonds were in 
her possession, but for that Qf comparing them with the list an- 
nexed to the deed. The young lady was accordingly summon- 
ed, when she entered the room with a haughty air, placing her- 
self at the greatest possible distance from him who had ever act- 
ed to her as a kind father. When questioned respecting the 
jewels, she said, * That she knew nothing of any, excepting 
those which were in the common use of her ever-to-be-lamented 
mamma and herself; but the former had frequently told her that 
her largest and most valuable diamonds had been put in a se- 
cure and secret part of her escritoire, the key to which would^ 
be found with her will.' 

" The envelope of the will was then examined, the escritoire 
carefully searched, but no clue, it is said, has to this moment 
been found to the missing jewels ! 

**To bring my long^tory to a donclusion," continued Lady 
St Clair, " Miss Melford's high-born lover left her for a fair- 
^ and richer bride, The posthuroovis letter of Mrs. Melford, 
which had caused such anger in her adopted daughter, praved 
to be a request that she would evince her gratitude to her bene- 
factor — for his having saved her life in infancy, and for his pro- 
tection fifterwards— by bestowing her hand upon him, when a 
proper period should have elapsed from her death. 

^* The consequence was what might be anticipated in a girl 
. brought up in the midst of every luxury and indulgence—with- 
out iriends — without fortune, and rejected by him on whom she • 
had, unasked, bestowed her affections. . 

** At the termination of twelve months she became the 'wife 
of General Melford— which rank he had some time before at- 
tained^ — immediately after which eVent they came to England, • 
when he procured a baronetcy, which is expected to be ex- 
changed for a higher title in the next batch of peer«, when this' 
. foundling beauty hopes to take precedence of those whose an- 
cestors have worn a coronet for centuries ! How contemptible 
is such pride 1" continued her ladyship, haughtily, '* for the an- 
cient nobility must ever look with 'scorn upon this mushroom 

crew." 
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Whether Lady St. Clair's concluding remark fell particularly 
severely on any of the party, Emma, who knew nothing of the 
origin of one or two titles present, could not judge, but from a 
certain coloring in the face and fidgetting in her chair of Mrs. 
Sandon, added to the rising from her seat of a lady, who had 
sat seemingly in the full enjoyment of her own dignity all the 
evening, she supposed it to have done so. A petrifying silence 
ensued ; until Emma, venturing to speak, said, ** I have rarely 
heard a more interesting story — poor Lady Melford, if she can 
find any pleasure in vain titlies and display to compensate for 
the loss of every chance of domestic happiness, she may indeed 
unenvied possess them. How little can those, who see only the 
outward glare of that superb mansion, guess the deep-felt sor- 
row t^at its unfortunate mistress most probably feels !" 

Lady St. Cldr opened her large and piercing eyes inore wide- 
ly than usual ; then with a smile, half playful and half ironical, 
answered, ** I think the subject is now worn out ; I have already 
said enough to amuse all the gossips in the place for the next 
three days, if not three weeks." 

At that moment the drawing-room door was thrown open, and 
some refreshers, as they were correctly termed, entered, since 
Mrs. Sandon gave a small evening party. From that time un- 
til the gentlemen left the eating-room, Emma was sufficiently 
amused by watching the entrance of visitors to feel perfectly 
satisfied with that employment, in addition to the more ostensi- 
ble one of turning over the leaves of a scrap-book ; while Mrs. 
Mordaunt, with whom her ladyship appeared pleased to con- 
verse, or rather whose ears she was inclined to occupy, sat 
eagerly attending to Lady St. Clair. 

iVhen the gentlemen entered. Lord St. Clair advanced to- 
wards the table at which Emma was seated, and on wht^h lay a 
variety of books of modern invention, scrap-books, albums, 
souvenirs, and annuals, without number. His lordship turned 
over the leaves of one or two of them in a careless manner. 
When General Sandon asked him to join a card party, ** Thank 
you," he replied, "I never play ; these," pointing towards the 
books, " are pictures infinitely more interesting to me than 
would be all- the kings and queens in the pack." 

** Well, my lord," returned the General, who, being himself 
a great whist player, was not quite satisfied with the answer he 
had received, ** Chacun d son gout— vfhW^ cards are said to be 
but playthings for boys of larger growth, all these trumpery 
books- — fortunately Mrs. Sandon does not hear me — I think are 
fit playthings only for the junior forms ; so far you and I shall 
be duit^d accordmg to our respective ages and tast^§." 
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Lord St. Clair sfldiledy and the General bustled forward to as- 
sist in forming the card tables. 

Emma, who had been amused by the manner more than the 
words of the gentlemen^ was not aware that her expressive eyes 
were fixed upon them, until Lord St. Clair^ turning towards her, 
Baid,^,*' You, I may venture to believe,, are not yet a card 
player?" 

** Certainly not," replied Emma, " in a party ; and vet per- 
haps few young persons have played more frequently." ^ 

" Indeed I I should have proved a bad guesser then, for I 
should have guessed that you employed your time more ad- 
vantageously." r 

Emma blushed as she answered, *' I believe, after the confes- 
sion I have made^ I must, in self-defence, say that I have never 
played for my own amusement, but for that of an aged relative, 
whose failing sight requires the occasional relaxation of cards." 

'' I thought so — you see I am no mean proficient in the study 
of 'physiognomy." 

** What ! " exclaimed Emma, " are you too a disciple of Lava- 
ter's?" 

" Am I too ! — who then is the other ?" 

** Lady Melford," replied Emma. 

Lord St Clair seemed for an instant as if he had received an 
electric shock — his before pale countenance became more dead- 
ly pale — he then flushed to the- top of his high and polished 
forehead — when, appearing, by some powerful effort, to com- 
mand his feelings, the blood again receded, and left him pale as 
before. He now drew a chair towards Emma, and opening, as 
he spoke, the splendid album which lay before him, and fixing 
his eyes vacantly upon a beautiful head of the madonna, said, 
" You know Lady Melford, then ?" 

'' At present but little, though I hope soon to have the plea- 
sure of being further acquainted with her, for Sir Thomas and 
my father are ojd college friends,^ and her ladyship has been 
kind enough to flatter us by a wish to know more of us." 

^ Poor Elvira !" he sighed deeply, '* she stands upon a danger- 
ous eminence, without one kind hand to support her slippery 
steps." Emma gazed with surprise at Lord St. Clair, who ap- 
peared totally to have forgotten that he was not alone, until on 
raising his eyes they met the astonished and inquiring look of 
his companion, when he continued in low and mournful accents, 
'^ Excuse my apparent incoherence, but your words brought back 
to my memory scenes and days long gone by, and I forgot that 
I was in company with a stranger. You spoke of Lady Melford 
—if she wishes for your friendship, give it without fear, for a 
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more pure, a more guiltless, a more noble-hearted being never 
existed." • 

At this moment two or three young persons lidvancdd tpwards 
the table to look at some drawings, when LordSti Clair arose 
to examine a distant picture. 

The young party, although strangers to each other, were soon 
enabled, through the medium of drawings and albums, to enter 
into a conversation, which agreeiably- beguiled the remainder of 
the evening. 

Certainly, if books of this description are of no other use, 
they assist in collecting together many Unoccupied persons, who 
would otherwise perhaps be seated apart, and in lookiijg over, 
their contents some observation is frequently elicited which 
leads to such conversation as may cause an hour to be agreea- 
bly whiled away, thaf would otherwise have passed very heavily. 
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the more difficult parts of the 
Science, particularly the Demon- 
stration of the Binomial Theorem 
in its most general form; the Sum- 
mation of Infinite Series; the So- 
lution of Equations of the higher 
order, &c., for the use of students. 

By J. U. YouKo, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Royal College, Bel- 
fast. 

' A New American from the last Lon- 
don Edition, revised and corrected 
by a Mathematician of Philadel- 
phia. 

One VolumBy Octavo. 

They also publish, by the .same 
author: 

Elements of Geometry. 

Elements of Analytical Geometry. 

Elements of Mechanics. 

Elements of the Integral Calculus. 

Elements of the Differential Cal- 
culus. 

Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry. 

They hkve also for sale the whole 
of the above series of books, hand- 
somely bound in Three Volumes, 
library style, making a beautiful set 
of Mathematicaii works. 

THE YOUNG WIFE'S BOOK. 

A Manual of Religious, Moral, 
and Domestic Duties. 

A small Volume, bound in extra, 
with Plates engraved on steel. 

THE YOyNG HUSBAND'S 
BOOK. 

A Manual of the Duties, Moral, 
Religious, and Domestic, 

Imposed by the Relations of Married 
Life. 

A small Volume, bound in extra, 
with Plates engraved on steel. 
A 3 



A FLORA OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 

With 108 Coloured Plates. 

By W. P. C. Bartoit, M. D. 

In Three Volumes, Quarto, 



LAWS OF ETIQUETTE; 

Or, Rules and Reflections for 
Conduct in Society. » 

By a Gentlemak. 

Ji Small Pocket Volume, 

A work of which many thousands 
have been sold. 

ETIQUETTE FOR THE 

LADIES. 

With Hints on the Preservation, Im- 
provement, and Display of 
Female Beauty. 

Ji Small Volume to match the Laws 
of Etiquette^ 

Life and Services of Commodore 
WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE, 

UNITED STATES NAVY. 

By Thomas Harbis, M. D., Surgeon 
United States Navy, and Member 
of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

With a Portrait. 

One Volume, Octavo, 



THE LIVES OF 

Cardinal de Retz, Jean Baptiste 

Colbert, John De Witt, and 

the Marquis deLouvois. 

By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of 
ITie Gipsy, &c. ^ 

In Two Volumes, 12mo, 

THE LIVES OP 

Cardinal De Richelieu, Count 

Oxensteirn, Count Olivarez, 

and Cardinal Mazarin. 

By G. P. R. James, Author of Dam- 
ley, The Gipsy, &c. 

In Two Volumes^ 12mo. 



« 
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iT rencli &thool soofts. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

By A. BoLMAB, Principal of aFrench 
plasncal and Mathematical Aca- 
demy at Westchester, &c. 

A Collection of One Hundred 
Fables, with two Keys, one for the 
literal and free Translation, and the 
other for the Pronunciation of the 
French text. Accompanied by a 
figfured Pronunciation of the Frejich 
according to the best French works 
extant upon the subject, &c. 

A Collection of Colloquial 
Phrases, on every topic necessary 
to maintain conversation, arranged 
under different heads; with numer- 
ous Remarks on the peculiar Pro- 
nunciation and use of various words. 
The whole so disposed as consider- 
ably to facilitate the acquisition of a 
correct pronunciation of the French. 

Les Aventures de Telemaque, 
Fils d'UIysses, par Fenelon, nou- 
velle edition. 

Key to the First Eight Books 
of Telemachus, with the help of 
which any person can learn how to 
translate French to English. 

A Book of French Verbs, 
wherein the Model Verbs and seve- 
ral of the most difficult are conju- 
gated negatively, affirmatively, in- 
terrogatively, &c. Containing also, 
numerous Notes and Directions on 
the different Conjugations, not to 
be found in any book published for 
the use of English scholars. To 
which is added, a Complete List of 
all the Irregular Verbs. 

A Complete Treatise on the 
Genders ot French ^ Nouns, in a 
small pampniet of 14 pages. This 
little work, which is the most com- 
plete of the kind, is the fruit of 
great labour, and will prove of im- 
mense seryice to every learner. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL MANUAL. 

In Four Parts, with an Atlas, 

The whole designed as a series for 
schools* 



A PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
HOLY LAND. 

Comprising Recollections, Sketches, 

and Reflections made during a 

Tour in the East, in 

1833, 1833. 

• By Alphoitso ds xjl "VLAMTtxm, 

Fourth Edition. 
In One Volume^ Odato, 

, The Select Works of 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 

With a Mennoir of the Life and 

Writings of the Author. 

By Sir Wa£t«r Scott. 

JH Tufo handsome JRoytd Volumet, 

Various bindings. 

The Select Works of 

HENRY FIELDING. 

With a Memoir of the Life of the 
Author- 
By Sir Waitbii Scott. 
Airn 

An Essay on his Life and Genius, 

By Arthur Murphy, Esq. 

In Two handsome Library Volumes, 

Various bindings. 

MEMOIRS or MRS. HEMANS 

With Illustrations of her Lite- 
rary Character. 
By HxmtT F. Chorlxt. 
One Volume^ 12mo. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 

Or, Natural Philosophy, General 
and Medical, 

• 

Explained Independently of Tech- 
nical Mathematics, and containing 
new Disquisitions and Practicsu 
Suggestions. 

By Neill Arkott, M. D. 

Third American from the Fourth - 
London Edition, with Additions, 
by Isaac Hats, M. D. 

Two FolumeSf Oclam>, 



Books Published by 

•^' 3fR. KENNEDY, 

ROB OF THE BOWL; 

A Legend of St. Inigoes. 

B]r the Author of HoneBhoe Robin- 
son, &c. 

Two Vbhtmest 13m^. 

(Now in the press.) 

HORSESHOE ROBINSON. 

A Tale of the Tory Ascendency- 

By the Author of «« Swallow Barn." 

Fourth Edition. 

^t\uo Voktmeif l^mo, 

SWALLOW BARN; 

Or, A Sojourn in the Old 
Dominion. 

In 7W VolumeSf 12mo. 

Oleaniiiffs ia Slnrope. 

In TWi Polumea, 

^ Sketches of Switzerland. 

By J. FiimroiRt Coopsn, Author of 
«*TheSpy,'*&c. &c. 

In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

By the same Author. 

A Residence in France, with an 

Excursion up the Rhine, and. a 

Second Visit to Switzerland. 

In Two Volumes^ 12mo. 

By the same Author. 

France, with Sketches of Parisian 
Society. 

Jh Two Volumes, 12mo, 

By the same Author. 

England, with Sketches of Society 

in the Metropolis. 

In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

By the same Author. 

Italy, with Sketches of Society. 

In Two Volumes, 12mo. 



Lea 4* BUinchard. 

Peter Pilgrim ; or, a Rambler's 
Recollections. 

By the Author of Calavar, &c. 
Twg Volumes, 13ma. 

The Hawks of Hawk Hollow : A 
Tradition of Pennsylvania. 

By the Author of "Calarar," and 
"The Infidel." 

In iTwo VolurMs, \2mo, 

A Third Edition of 

Calavar ; or. The Knight of the 

Conquest : A Romance . 

of Mexico. 

By the Author of " The Infidel." 
In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

The Infidel ; or, The Fall of 

Mexico : A Romance. 

By the Author of " Calavar." 

Second Ediiion,-^7\oo Vols, 12mo. 

Nick of the Woods; or. The 

Jibbenainosay : A Tale 

of Kentucky. 

By the Author of" Calavar," &c. 
In 'Pwo Volumes, 13f?io. 

DIDACTICS, 

Social, Literary, and Political. 

By RoBBBT Walsh, Esq. 

In Two Volume, Royal 12mo. 

Embossed^loth. 

THE DISTRICT SCHOOL; 

Or, National Education. 

By J. Ortille Tatlob. 

Third Edition. 

One Volume, 12mo, 

MINOR MORALS FOR TOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
By JoHK BowBiiro, 
One Vol 12nw. 
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ENGLAND IN 1836; 

Beings a Series of Letters written to 
Friends in Germany, during a Re- 
sidence in London and Excur- 
sions into the Provinces. 

By Frederick Vow Raumss, Pro- 
fessor of History at the University 
of Berlin. 

In One Volume, Octavo. 

Elements of International Law. 

With a Sketch of the History of 
the Science. 

By HsvRT Wheatoit, L. L. D., Re- 
sident Minister from the United 
States to the Court of Berlin, &c. 
&c. 

In One Volume, Octavo. 

wraxall's memoirs. 

Historical Memohs of My Own 
Time. 

By Sir N. William Wraxall, Bart. 
In One Volume, Octavo. 

A THRATISE ON 

PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 

Comprehending an luquiry into the 

Cause, Nature, Prevention, and 

Treatment of Tuberculous 

and Scrofulous Diseases 

in general. 

By James Clark, M.D., F. R. S., 

&c. 

In One 'Volume, Octavo. 

This work may be placed in the 
hands of non-professional readers. 



DEWEES ON THE DISEASES 
OF CHILDREN. 

Seventh Edition, with Additions. 

A work that should be in every 
family. The objects of it are, 1st, 
to teach those who have the charge 
of children, either as parent or g^iar- 
dian, the most approved methods of 
securing and improving their physi- 
cal powers. This is attempted by 



pointing out the duties which the 
parent or the guardian owes for this 

{>urpose to this interesting, but help- 
ess class of beings, and the manner 
by which their duties shall be ful- 
filled. And 2d, to render available 
a long experience to these objects 
of our affection when they become 
diseased. In attempting this, the 
author has avoided as much as pos- 
sible "technicality;" and has given, 
if he does not flatter himself too 
much, to each disease of which he 
treats, its appropriate and designat- 
ing characters, with a fidelity that 
will prevent any two be'm^ con- 
founded together, with the best 
mode of treating them that either 
his own experience or that of others 
has sugfgested. 



SCIENCE MADE EASY. 

Being a Familiar Introduction to the 
Principles of Chemistry, Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics and 
Pneumatics, 

Adapted to the comprehension of 
Young People. 

Illustrated by Numerous Wood Cuts. 

In One Volume, embossed cloth. 

TJiirtf Years' Correspondence 

BBTWSBN 

John Jebb, D. D., F. R. S., 

Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and 

*Aghadoe, 

AND 

Alexander Knox, Esq., M. R. I. A. 

Edited by the Rev. Charles Fob- 
STER, B. D., Perpetual Curate of 
Ash next Sandwich; formerly Do- 
mestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 

In Two Volumes, Octavo. 



A GEOLOGICAL MANUAL, 
By Hknrt T. de la Bkche, Esq., P. 
R. S., F. G. S., Member of the 4 
Geological Society of France, &c* | 

In One Volume, Octavo. 

With One Hundred and four Wood 
Cuts. 
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The Third Series of 
PENCIL SKETCHES; 

Or, Outliiics of Character and 

Manners. 

By Miss Lesus. 

Containing — The Red Box, or 
Scenes at the General Wayne ; 
Constance Allerton, or the Mourn- 
ing Suits; The Officers, or a Story 
of the Late War ; The Serenades, 
including the Dream of Songs ; The 
Oldl^arm House; That Gentleman, 
or Scenes on Shipboard; Chase Lor- 
ing, a Tale of the Revolution$ Al- 
phonsine, &c. 

M One Volume, 12ma, 

Also for sale, a few copies of the 
second series* 

THE CHEMISTBY OF THE 

ARTS; 

On Hie Basis of 

Gray's Operative Chemist. 

Being an Exhibition of the Arts and 

Manufactures dependent on 

Chemical Principles. 

With Numerous Engramngs, 

By AiiTHt7R L. Po^TCR, M. B^ late 
Professor of Chemistry, &c., in 
the University of Vermont. 

With Numerous Plates. 

MILLWRIGHT akd MILLER'S 

GUIDE. 

By Olitbe ETJtifi. 

New Edition, with Additions and 
Corrections, by the Professor of 
Mechanics in the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Pennsylvania; and a 

Description of an Improved Mer- 
chant Flour Mill. 

With Engravings. By C, 8c O. 
Evans, Engineers. 

A Treatise on Mechanics. 

By Capt. Katsb and the Rev. Did- 
KTSius Labskxb. 

With Numerous Engravingt, 

A New Edition, 



ATLAS OP ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. 

« 

CONBISTISrO OF 

Twenty-One Coloured Maps. 

With a complete Accentuated Index. 

By Saxuel BuTLsm, D.D., P. R. S., 
&c.. Archdeacon of Derby. 

By the same Author. 

GEOGRAPHIA CLASSICA: 

A Sketch of Ancient Geography. 

For the use of schools. 

In Octavo. 

GREEK AND ENGLISH 

LEXICON. 

By D. Doirirfieijr. 

Abridged for the use of schools. 

In One Volume, Royal ISma. 

Containing above 800 pages. 

A TBEATISE ON 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics^ 

By the Rev. DioinmiTt Lakbitsb, 
L. JLi. D., f . R. S., «cc. 

A new American from the la^t Lon- 
don Edition, witii Notes by Bxir- 
jAUiir F. JosLiir, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy in Union 
College. 

ELEMENTS OF OPTICS. 

By David B&ewsteb. 

A new American Edition, with Notes 
and Additions, by A. D. Baobb, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

In One Volume, 12mo, 
FKELIKINARY DISCOUBSE ^ 

OK THJB 

Objects, Advantages, and Plea- 
sures of the Study of Na- 
tural Philosophy. 

By J. T. W. HsRscHss, A. M., late 
Fellow of St John's College^ 
Cambridge. 
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TREATISE oif ASTRONOMY. 

With Pinles', 

By Sir JoHir F. W. Herscuel, 
F. R. S., &c. 

In One Vblume, 12mo. 

"With numerous Questions, for 
Schools. 

neuman's 

SPANISH AND ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY. 

New Edition. 
In One Volume^ 16mo. 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; 

OS 

Natural History of Birds inha* 

biting the United States. 
By Charlxs Luciek Bonapabtx. 

Demgned as a Continuation of 
"Wilson's Ornithology. 

Volumes I. II. III. and IV. 

Gentlemen who possess Wilson, 
, and are desirous of rendering the 
work complete, are informed that 
the edition of this work is very 
small, and that but a very limited 
number of copies remain unsold. 

FAMILY CABINET ATLAS : 

Constructed upon an Original Plan, 

Being a Companion for the Ency- 
clopedia Americana, Cabinet Cyclo- 
paedia, Family Library, Cabinet Li- 
brary, &c. 

filSMONDl's 

History of the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

* Comprising a View of the Invasion 
of the Barbarians. 

One Volume, Octavo, I 



MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF 

RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

Together with his Corres- 
pondence. 

By his Gi*andson, Richard H. Lee. 
In Two Volumes, Octavo. 

ELEMENTS of MECHANICS. 

With Numerous Engravings. 

By James Rxhwick, Esq., Profes- 
sor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, Columbia CoUeg«, 
New York. 

In Octavo, 



TREATISE ON 
CLOCK AND WATCHMAKING. 

Theoretical and Practical. 

By Thomas Rkid, Edinburgh Hono- 
rary Member of the Worshipful 
Company of Clock Makers, Lon- 
don. 

Hoyal Octavo. 

Illustrated by Numerous Plates. 

Diary Illustrative of the Times of 
GEORGE IV. 

Interspersed with Original Letters 

from the Queen Caroline, and 

from various other Distin* 

guished Persons. 

In 7\uo Volumes, 12mo, 

▲N AMERICAN NOVEL. 

CLINTON BRADSHAW; 

Or, The Adventures of a Lawyer* 
In Ttvo Volumes, 12mo. 

By tl)e same Author. 

EAST AND WEST. 

A Novel. 
Two Volumes, X2mo, 
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NOVELS, &c. FOR SALE. 
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Althea Vernon, bjr Miss Leslie, 1 

vol. 12mo.* 
Adam BufF, 6r Other Men of Cha- 
racter, in 2 vols. 12mo.* 
Bo2^s Sketches of Every-day Life 

and Every-day People, 1 vol. 
Births, Deaths, and M^u-riages, by 

Theodore Hook, 2 vols. 12mo.* 
Cooper's Novels and Tales, 26 vols. 

gilt binding. 
Cooper's Spy. 

Pioneers. 
Pilot 
Priurie. 

Lionel Lincoln. 
Last of tlie Mohicans. 
Red Rover. 

Wept of the Wish-Ton- 
Wish. 
Water Witch. 
Bravo. 

Travelling Bachelor. 
Heidenmauer. 
Headsman. 
Montkins. 
Captain Kyd, the Wizard of the 
Seas, by Ingraham, 2 vols.l2mo.» 
Calavar, by Dr. Bird, 2 vols. 
County Stories, by Miss Mitford, 1 

voL 12mo. 
Cami)erdown, or News, from o\ir 

Neighbourhood. 
Confessions of an Elderly L&dy and 
Gentleman, by Lady Blessington, 
2 vols. 12mo. 
Concealment, in 2 vols. 12mo.* 
Clinton Bradshaw, 2 vols. 
Calderon, by Bulwer, 1 vol. 12mo. 
East and West, 2 vols. 
Ethel Churchill, by Miss Landon, 2 

vols. 12mo. 
Elvira, the Nabob's Wife, 2 vols. 

12mo.* 
Godolphin, a Novel, 2d American 

edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Harry Austin, by an Officer, 2 vols. 

l2mo. 
Hawks of Hawk Hollow, by Dr. 

Bird, 2 vols. 
Horseshoe Robinson, by th» Author 
of Swallow Burn, 2 yols. 12mo., 
4th edition. 
Homeward Bound, by the Author of 
the Spy, Pilot, kc., 2 vols. 12mo. 



Home as Found, a Sequel to Home- 
ward Bound, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Hawk Chief, by the Author of In- 
dian Sketches, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Infidel, by Dr. Bird, 2 vols. 

Janet Hamilton, and other Tales, 2 
vols. 

Jane Lomaz, by Horace Smith, 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Jack Bragg, by Theodore Hook, 2 
vols. 

Land Sharks'and^Sea Gulls, by Cap- 
tain Glascoek, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Love, by Lady Bury, 2 vols. 

Little Frenchman and his Water 
Lots, by G. P. MoiTis, 1 vol. 
12mo., with Illustrations.* 

Mrs. Armyts^, or Female Domina- 
tion, by Mrs. Gore, 2 vols. 

Merchant's Daughter, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Mar}' Raymond, by Mrs. Gore, 2 
vols. 12mo.* 

Nick of the Woods, or the Jibbe- 
nainosay, a Tale of Kentucky, by 
Dr. Bird, 2 vols. 

Old Commodore, by the Author of 
Rattlin the Reefer, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Precaution, by the Author of the 
Spy, &C., a revised edit, 2 vols. 
12mo.» 

Pascal Bruno, by Theodore Hook, 

1 vol.* 

Picciola, or Captivity Ciptive,12mo. 
Pickwick Club, chronicled by Boz. 

Any Part to be Sold separate. 
Do. do. super royal 8vo., 

extra cloth, with ilhistrations. 
Peter Pilgrim, by Dr. Bird,,2 vols. 

12mo. 
Pencil Sketches, by Miss Leslie, 2d 

series. 
Do. do. 3d series. 

Rattlin the Reefer, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Rookwood, a Romance, 1 vol. 
Royston Gower, by Miller, 2 vols. 

12mo. 
Rob of the Bowl, by Mr. Kennedy, 

2 vols. 12mo.* 

State Prisoner, by Miss .JBoyle, 2 

vols. 12mo. 
Sedgwick's Tales and Sketches, 1 

vol. 
Stanley, by a Gentleman, 2 rob. 

12mo.* 
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Swallow Barn, 2 vols. 

The Naval Foundling, by the Old 

Sailor.* 
Tug-g8*8 at Ramsgate, by Boz, and 

other Sketches, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Tulrunible, Oliver Twist, and other 

Stories, 2 vols. 12ino. 



Vandeleur, or Animal IdLag^etism, 2 
vols. 42mo. 

Wood Leighton, &c., by Mary Ho- 
witt, 3 vols. 

Walslngham, the Gambler, by Cap- 
tain Chaoiier, 2 vols. l2mo. 



In press, and preparing for publication. 



Works in Press and Preparing for Publication. 



CONVERSATIONS on Nature and 
Art, 1 vol. 12mo. 

CONVERSATIONS at the Work 
Table, bv a Mother. 

The POCKET LACON, comprising 
nearly one thousand extracts from 
the best authors, in two beautiful 
pocket volumes. 

The POETICAL WORKS of Mrs. 
HEMANS, royal l2mo., to match 
the edition of Sir Walter Scott's 
Poems. 

The POETICAL WORKS of THO- 
MAS MOORE, royal 12mo., to 
match the edition of Sir Walter 
Scott's Poems. 

J NEW NOVEL, 

STANLEY, or Recollections of a 
Man of the Wodd, by an anony- 
mous writer, 2 vols. 12mo. Near- 
ly ready. 

MR, COOPER. 

PRECAUTION, by the Author of 
the Spyt a new edition, revised 
by the author; 2 vols. 12mo. 

G. pTmorris. 

The LITTLE FRENCHMAN and 
HIS WATER LOTS, and other 
Hits at the Times, by George P. 
P. Morris, Esq., of New York, 
with Illustrations by Johnson; 1 
vol. 12mo. 

MISS LESLIE. 

ALTHEA VERNON, and Other 
Tales, by Miss Lethe, 1 volume, 
12mo, 



MR, cooper. 

The NAVAL HISTORY of the 
UNITED STATES, by the Au- 
thor of the Spy, &c. 

DR, BIRD. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STA TES, by R. M. Bird, M. D., 
2 vols. 8vo. 



DR. GEDDINGS. 

The PRACTICE of MEDICINE, 
by Prof. Geddings, 2 vols. 8vo. 

DR, DUNGLISON, 

A New MEDICAL DICTIONARY, 

complete in a single volume, by 
Professor Dunglison. 

DR, CHAPMAN, 

MEDICAL ESSAYS, by Professor 
Chapman, Svo. 

DR, GRIFFITH. 

A MANUAL OF MEDICAL JU- 
RISPRUDENCE, by R. E. Grif- 
fith, M. D., of the University of 
VirgiRia. 

PROFESSOR INGRAHAM. 

CAPTAIN KYD, the Wizard of the 
Seas, by the Author of Lafitte, 
&o. &c., 2 vols. 12mo. 

TYRONE POWER. 

A New NOVEL, by Tyrone Power, 
Esq., 2 vols. 
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By the AUTHOR of the LAWS of 
ETIQUETTE. 

ADVICE to a YOUNG GENTLE- 
MAN on Entering- the World. . 

MISS LESLIE: 

ADVICE to a YOUNG LADY on 

Entering the World, by Miss 
Leslie. 



BR, GIBSOK 

A MEDICAL ACCOUNT of the 

Mineral Springs of Virginia, by 
Prof. Gibson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; 8vo. 



A New and beautiful Edition of the 
POETICAL WORKS OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, in six vo- 
lumes royal duodecimo, to match 
the fine edition of "Lockhart*8 
Life of Scott." Nearly ready. 



THE POETIC WREATH, consist- 
ing of Select Passages from the 
Works of English Poets from 
Chaucer to Wordsworth, alpha- 
betically arrano^ed, and illustrated 
with 26 beautiful cuts. 

To be issued as an Annual, in ex. 
tra binding, royal 18mo. 

The HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, by M. Thiers, 



late Prime Minister of France; 
with Illustrative Anecdotes and 
Notes, from the most authentic 
sources. 

The LIBRARY of MEDICINE, con- 
ducted by Dr. Tweedie, with the 
assistance of numerous contribu- 
tors of known and acknowledged 
abilities,' 

This series will treat of each de- 
partment or division of Medicine in 
separate volumes; each leries form- 
ing a cofnplete work on the subject 
treated of, and to be authenticated 
by the name of the author. 

The NOVELS of LADY MORGAN 

complete, to match Miss Austen's 
Novels. 



HORACE WALPOLE'S LET- 
TERS; forming an uninterrupted 
series from the year 1735 to 1797, 
including numerous unpublished 
Letters — now first collected and 
chronologically arranged. To 
which will be added his Reminis- 
cences, forming, with the Let- 
ters, an Anecdotical History of a 
great part of the last century. 

This, the only complete edition, 
will be executed in a handsome 
style. 



•■^►W^^^y ^^H ^y^^i*^^*' 



WORKS ON MEDICINE, &c. 



Amott's Elements of Physics, 2 vols. 

or either volume to be had sepa-, 

rate. 
American Medical Journal, Nos. 1 to 

44 — 11 years. 
Abercrombie on the Brain. 
Abercrombie on the Stomach. 
Beclard's General Anatomy. 
Bell on the Teeth, a new edition. 
Bertin on the Diseases of the Heart, 

8vo. 
Broussais on Phleg^asiae, 2 vols. 
Broubsais' Pathology. 
Boisseau's Treatise on Fever, 



Bridgewater Treatises, complete in 
7 vols. 8vo., bound to match. 

Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 

Barton's Flora of North America,4to. 

Buckland*s Geology and Mineralo- 
gy, 2 vols. 8vo., plates. 

Qhitty's Medical Jurisprudence, 1 
vol. royal 8vo. 

Cazenave on Diseases of the Skin. 

Chapman's Medical Essays (in the 
press.) 

Chemistry applied to the Arts, 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Coster's Physiological Practice. 
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